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A car with every refinement, ample in power, exquisite in line, and with the same relative 
proportions, on a smaller scale, as the famous Oldsmobile Six. 

It is a car to delight the eye, for it has the same general appearance and body lines, and the 
same faultless finish, as the larger car that has during the past season brought added prestige to 
the Oldsmobile name. 

There is a carefully developed idea behind the production of this smaller Oldsmobile. We 
know there are thousands and thousands of customers waiting to buy this car,—customers who 
have looked in vain among the light car builders for a high grade, quality automobile, a car 
that promises all the distinction, beauty of design, refinement of detail, abundance of power, and 
general mechanical excellence heretofore characteristic of only high-priced cars. 

Power in abundance. The motor is a unit power plant, three-point suspension, overhead 
valve type, all valves enclosed in Oldsmobile aluminum silencer. There can be no doubt that 
this car develops as much power in proportion to weight as any other four on the market. 

Equipment complete, including Delco electric starting, lighting and ignition systems. 

Ask for Catalog B, describing the Oldsmobile Four. 

There are many who prefer a six-cylinder car to a four. 

We have been supplying the demand for sixes in increasing number every year, and will con- 
tinue to do so—with what we believe to be “The Greatest Six-Cylinder Motor Car Ever Produced.” 

Combination 4 or 5-passenger Phaeton, touring body type, $2,975; 7-passenger touring body 
$175 extra. Limousine $4,300. Catalog A, describing the Oldsmobile Six, sent on request. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansing, Michigan 
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| TIFFANY & CO. 


WEDDING GIFTS 


OF THE HIGHEST STANDARDS 
SOLD AT MODERATE PRICES 


—_ 





JEWELRY SILVERWARE BRONZES 
CLOCKS CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 





FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
New YORK 
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157,000 Miles in a Taxi 


One hundred and fifty-seven thousand miles of the 
It’s night and day with the taxi. Always ina hurry- 


of riding! 


hardest kind 


take the shortest road no matter how rough—anything to gain 


time! 


Down below soft cushions 
and resilient springs—down 
in the axles—the Timken 
Roller Bearings stood this 
rough riding for five and a 
half years in a Shaw taxicab. 

Not only took the 157,000 
miles of shock and vibration 
but carried the entire weight 
of taxi and passengers. Not a roller 
was worn out or broken—not a 
penny was paid for bearing repair 
or replacement. 

What’s more, this taxi is only one 
of the Shaw Company’s original 


Pell-mell across car tracks! 


Rush! Make the train! 


shown in the photograph 
below. 

There are very real and 
easily understood reasons 
for'the remarkable service- 
records of Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings and of Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axles. 

These are told in a very 
concise and interesting way in the 
Timken Primers “On Bearings”’ 
and “On Axles.” Another book- 
let names the cars that ride on 
Timkens. Write today for the 
three Timken booklets. Sent free, 





postpaid, on request to Depart 
ment F-.5, either Timken Com- 
pany. 


thirty-one taxicabs. Their average 
mileage record over Chicago streets 
is 135, w miles. One of them is 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, aw 


TIMKEN 


BEARINGS & AXLES 
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The latest McClure heroine is introduced in this issue. 
She is a splendid woman—brave and lovable. Her 
adventures, alone and unprotected on the dreaded 
African veldt, are the theme of the latest story by 
Cynthia Stockley, author of “Poppy.” Don’t miss in 
this issue the first chapter of 


“WILD HONEY” 
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CART THD 
CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


Painless Childbirth. .. Marguerite Tracy and Constance Leupp 
A new and painless method of childbirth has been developed in the 
medical clinic of the University of Baden, at Freiburg, by two 
men, famous throughout the medical profession of the world. 
This method has now been used in five thousand cases with 
practically unvarying success. The first authorized account of it 
is given in this number of MCCLURE'S ‘ 
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~Wild Honey Cynthia Stockley 
A romance of the African veldt; by the author of “Poppy,” “The 


Molimeit,” ““Wanderfoot,”’ etc. ° 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAVID ROBINSON 


Lucretia and the Lord’s Will... Maravene Kennedy Thompson 
The story of a queer, enchanting child, and of how she grappled 
with some of the first big problems of life; by the author of the 
fascinating Peggy stories me: peek a Pals so ee 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY SARAH S. STILWELL WEBER 


OTT TO MU 


The Grouch Wallace Irwin 
The story of a man who was a child-hater, of a woman whom he 
loved, and the four children who made life both miserable and 
happy for the man and woman alike . . 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIVE 
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“Here comes our 


All the music of all the world when you 
want it, as long as you want it. There is 
no one thing that gives as much real pleas- 
ure, to so many people at so little cost, as 

a Columbia Grafonola. 

Just go, write or ‘phone to your 
nearest Columbia dealer and ask 
him to send you any model Graf- 
onola that you may select (the 
price range is $17.50 to $500) 
together with your personally se- 
lected list of records. He will 
gladly make terms of payment to 
suit your convenience. 








New Dance Records just is- 

sued—as usual recorded under 
the supervision of G. Hepburn Wilson, 
M. B., master of the modern dance. Vernon 
Castle himself dances to Columbia Records in 
Castle House. He says they’re the best he 
has heard. 


Send us 25c in stamps or coin and we will send you 
one special sample Columbia record which will ‘play on 
your machine no matter what make it is—until you have 
heard Columbia Records you have not yet realized the full 
possibilities of the best music. 


Important Notice 
All Columbia Records can be used on your 
disc talking machines (if any standard make). 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 


COLUMBIA 
“LEADER” 
GRAFONOLA 
$7 Easy terms. Others from 


$17.50 to $500 
Write for catalogs 












BOX F213 WOOLWORTH BUILDING, ote NEW YORK CITY 
Toronto : 365-367 Sorauren Avenue 
Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented. Write today for full particulars 
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.Ward Muir 
¢ 


A study of marriage done from a new point of view 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 


BE eee George Kibbe Turner 


The second instalment of a powerful new novel by the author of 
the famous short-story series, “Memories of a Doctor’. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


iE The Crime-Master and How He Works. . Waldemar Kaempffert 


’ 
“| A system of detective science, compared with which American 
i police methods seem medieval in their crudity, has been worked 
i out by a great living prototype of Sheriock Holmes. This.man 
is Dr. Hans Gross of the Austrian University of Gras. A repre- 





838 
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3 sentative of MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE has made a first-hand 
= investigation of tke wonderful Gross system, and gives here the 
first complete account of it. ...... .99 


TT 


NE ts. ee ee es ee Basil King 


The story of a man and woman who were first marri ied and thei 

divorced. Both married again. Seven years later, on a London 

boat-train, they met by accident. The episode told here deals 

with what took place between them . 112 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


Letters About My Autobiography . S. S. McClure 























In response to “My Autobiography” by S.S. McC! , hs undred i 
of letters from every part of the world+have come to the author and { 
to MCCLURE’'S MAGAZINE. Many of these leliers relate Ke 
remarkably interesting reminiscences which incidents in the r 
Autobiography have called forth; some of these reminiscences are 
published here... .. 120 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE i 
ae eee eee ete Owen Johnson 
The last ~~ of this great study of the women of mode rn New 
ela 129 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY EVERETT SHINN 
A $100,000 Analyst ................ Edward Mott Woolley 
The story of an American who earns a $100,000 salary—Lewis 
E. Pierson, who has developed and concentrated a vast system 
which controls a great part of the grocery business of the United 
States .. — 
Your Money od How to Make It Earn. . Albert W. Atwood 
226 
Books of the Day.............. .....Jeannette L. Gilder 
236 
COVER DESIGNED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 
Srrers 
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‘In the bright light of a large studio the gray 
head and bent form of an old stone-cutter 
stood out against the panel upon which he 
worked. Only a common laborer, he yet 
brought to his employment a care and inter- 
est that lent dignity to his task. The clever 
artist for whose design this work was the crude 
foundation watched the old man’s conscien- 
tious doing of his best with a feeling of shame 
that he from himself exacted less. And it 
was with a love thus reawakened for the high- 
est that he destroyed his completed plans, 
‘to remodel my work,’ he said, ‘to be 


* 


worthy of the stone-cutter’s. ’ 
“ Motifs” by EB. Scott O'Connor. 


National advertising might be called the foundation and the inspiration for 
quality in merchandise. So. _ people fail to understand how great is the 
incentive for quality which is turnished by the trust and confidence the con- 
sumer has in trademarked goods advertised month after month and year after 
year in a magazine having the character and purpose of McClure’s. 


fut 


Advertising Director. 
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DODD :-MEAD & COMPANY + PUBLISHERS 


SECOND EDITION 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


23 Volumes 
18000 Pages 
75000 Articles 
New Subjects 





SPECIAL 
PRICE 


N OW 
All New Type 


New Maps 
Newlllustrations 


Practically a New Work 
About 30,000 More Articles than any other Standard Encyclopaedia 


Prepared by Americans for Americans, yet Broadly 
International in Scope and Treatment of Subjects 


Printed on Special Thin Paper—Light, Strong, Opaque—That Won’t Crumple 


And a Special Library Edition: 


As the New International Encyclopaedia is used in practically every 


Public Library in the United States, to meet their demand, we are publishing a special edition printed on 


regular book paper and bound in Library Buckram. 


What Does This Announcement Mean to You? 


It heralds the advent of the finest reference work in 
existence —a reference work that will answer more 
questions of interest to Americans than all other 
general reference encyclopaedias combined. 

It means a mass of information on recent topics 


and all other topics not accessible in any other 
encyclopaedia. "rie 

It means a monument to American scholarship 
which you, as an American, may well be proud 
of. 


Produced by an Old-Established Publishing Firm 


Back of this encyclopaedia stands the house of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., established three quarters of a 
century, and NOW second to none in the publishing 
business of the United States. 

Thirty Years’ Experience 

in Making Encyclopaedias 
International Cyclopaedia was published by 
After several revisions this work 


The 
this firm in 1885. 


was abandoned and the first edition of the New 
International Encyclopaedia was published in 1902- 
1904—a new work throughout, which has since 
remained the STANDARD AUTHORITY in prac- 
tically all public libraries and educational institutions 
in the United States, to the librarians of which the 
general public is referred for information as to its 
standing and practical value. 


THE GREAT SECOND EDITION 


of the New International Encyclopaedia 


And now, but a few years later, comes a revision so 
searching, so exhaustive, so scholarly, that reference 
literature is enriched to a degree never before attained. 
It means the 

Only Encyclopaedia Covering Topics of Today 
The first volumes were issued in April; others will 
follow shortly. 


Special Price Now 

price will steadily advance as publication 
So Mail the Coupon at Once. 

We will send you without charge or obligation, 
a book proving why you cannot do without the 
Second Edition of the New International Encyclo- 
paedia, no matter how many other Encyclopaedias 
you own. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


But the 


McClure Advertisers tell the truth 


We will send also the special price list 
prepared for prompt subscribers and de- , 
tails of a plan whereby you can easily 
secure this peerless and essential work. 
We will also explain the Inter- 
national Research Bureau, 4 


— 
° 4 6-14 McC 
Dodd, Mead 


another valuable free privi- _O & Company 
lege for immediate subscri- v Publishers 
bers to the Second Edition. .4* 449 Fourth Ave. 
Members may consult this « New York City 


Bureau freely upon any 
subject of interest found .V 
in reading or conver- 

sation. No charge 
and no restrictions. Y 


MAIL THIS COUPON =~ 
WITHOUT DELAY 


." 
- Py: Occupation 


Send me full information 
regarding your Second Edi- 
tion of the New Internation- 
al Encyclopaedia with details 
of special price, etc. 
Name 
Vv Bus. Address 
v 


< Residence...... 


Town 
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“LAST DAY — 


Only if you see this notice on or before 





May 28th can you seize this last chance to 
order the New Gnaylopaedia Brdannica betore the 
prices are advanced $29 to $50, according 
Com eybacenuetes 


If you read this notice after May 28th 
you need pay noattention to it. unless you want 
to buy the New ouydopaedia sittanmita at the 
higher prices which will then have oone into 
effect. 





If you find there is still time — 
mail your order so that the envelope will be 
postmarked not later than May 28th 





Otherwise register your order to-day by 
telegraph, and mail your letter later on. 


This form of a telegraphic 
I E I EGRAM order may be sent either to 
New York, or to any one of 


incyclopaedia Britannica, the following branch offices: 
120 West 32nd Street, New York 








CHICAGO: PEOPLES GAS BLDG. 
Re serve se t RB ri t ann 4 ca Telephone, 3189 Randolph 
il tm binding? PHILADELPHIA: 945 DREXEL BLDG 
wi 1 1 fo rwa rd .@) rde r fo rm W i tl l fi rst Telephone, 554 Lombard 
payment tomorrow. SAN FRANCISCO: MONADNOCK BLDG. 


Telephone, Sutter 2826 


: TORONTO: KENT BLDG. 
(Sign name with address) Telephone, Adelaide 2968 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


This picture 
shows—as well 
as anything that 
isn't leather can 
—the 29 volumes 
of the new Bri 

tannica bound in 
the rich dark 
burnished Full 
Sheepskin, 


This two-tier 
case (Case 
“No. 2” in the 
order blank), in 
handsome Ma- 
hogany, meas 
ures, outside, only 
19 inches wide, 
10 inches deep, 
and 35 inches 


high 


You Pay Only $5.00 


down, and you receive these 29 mag- 
nificent volumes, (with bookcase if desired) 
and complete the payments month by 
month—at the rate of only a few cents 
a day. 
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Lose THis Last Cuance 





A FEW DAYS ARE LEFT—and for those who do not see this notice until 
some time after this magazine appears, only a few hours—before the sale closes, 
and the opportunity to buy the new Encyclopaedia Britannica at the lowest 


prices will have gone. 


During the next few days our 
offices will all be open until 
8 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 25th, 26th and 
27th, and until 12 o'clock mid- 
night, on the evening of Thurs- 
day, May 28th. 


If by any chance you should not 
see this magazine until tlie last 
moment, you can secure a set on 
Thursday evening by telegraphing 
or telephoning to any of these offices. 


Only %5 down, now, will bring 
you the 29 magnificent volumes at 
once. 


It will be quite easy for you to 
complete the purchase by m a 
few small monthly payments while 
you are using the Britannica. 


And every day you will be getting 
out of it, direct, practical informa- 
tion that will add to your earning 
capacity or to the economies that 
wide knowledge enables a man to 
make, far more than enough to 
counterbalance the small sums you 
are spending on the book. 


More than 60,000 people 
have already subscribed 


THE BINDINGS 


Cloth—As good as a cloth bind- 
ing can be made. 


Full Sheepskin—rich dark green, 
burnished, as durable as Morocco; a 
very attractive and satisfactory 
binding. 


Full Limp Suede—dark gray, 
natural nap of leather, corners 
rounded in prayer-book style; an 
unusual and handsome binding. 


Full Morocco—dark red, a sump- 
tuous binding in selected goatskin, as 
good a binding as money can buy. 








Tue Encycitopagpia Britannica Co. ORDER FORM 
120 West 32nd Street, New York for India Paper 


Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 volumes, 
published by The Cambridge University Press, of England. I enclose $—————— 
being ( frst poy Te fait) 24 1 agree to send the second and all subsequent pay- 
ments on corresponding day of each following month until oayuent is complete, 
in accordance with the styieof binding and the termsof payment icated by the x 
; have placed in one of the squares te showing my selection. It is agreed that 

I shall keep the books, but the title does not pass to me until the total amount has 
been paid. Terms, F.O. B. N.Y. Please indicate binding desired by marking X 
in one of the squares. 


[-] ctor (ordinary covers). 











4 monthly payments ess = 
me . : 5 10300 and 1 of $5.00 After May 28th 
7 3 “ . . ie this price will 
. ° 7 ; i be $29.00 more 
Cash Fe 
C] FULL SHEEPSKIN (flexible). 
37 monthly paymentsof . . $8.08 This . < 
7 ; - + 10:00 and 2 of $5.00 be $36.50 more 
3 ve 0 ‘ * 9199 after May 28th. 
4 o ” s . 42.06 
Cas-elees . . . - t+ Oe 
FULL LIMP SUEDE 
~ unger neem Style). 
t tsof . a . 
30 —E ey 7.50 This binding will 
2 “ - oo 10.00 cost $45.00 more 
3 = e * * 9865 after May 28th. 
4 “ . . §2.94 
Cash Price . . . - - - 210.25 
[] FULL MOROCCO (flexible). 
47 monthly paymentsof .. sy 4 4108 $8.00 
a . Ts and 1 of $5. After May 28th 
22 “ o - «+ 10.00 and lof 56.00 
3 es * * de's9 this binding will 
3s * “ . . 87.56 cost$50.00 more. 
4 “ " . « 84.75 
Giese... 5 
McC K 1914. 
Name-— ae _s + dae 
La aw LLL SIE, 7 














Occupats . — — - 
If in business } 
add business address. 
If you want a bookcase, please mark X in one of the squares below. 
(1) Single tier, solid mahogany: $14.50 cash (or 3 monthly payments of $5.00 
after payments for the book are completed). 
(2) Two “ solid mahogany: $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of $5.00 
each). 


Oo (3) Portable oak stand: $3.00 cash. 
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The McClure’s School Service Department | 
will be glad to answer any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 


Address School Service 


Dept., McClure’s 


Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 











SUMMER CAMPS ARKANSAS, CALIFORNIA AND WASHINGTON, D. C., 


SCHOOLS 








Sargent Camp citis 


| 





Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President 


PETERBORO, N. H. 
Finest plant and equipment in America. 1100 feet above the 
sea level All field and water sports Tramping, nature 
study, arts and crafts. The safety and health of our camp- 
ers is the frst consideration. For illustrated booklet address 


The Secretary, 24 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 














M ASSACHUSETTS Hyde Park, 33 Norway Park E 
Quanset, The Cape Cod Camp for Girls 


Tenth Season. Swimming, canoeing, sailing, taught under safest 
conditions Exceptional training in Land Sports Original musi- 
cal comedy under able leadership Riding, Weaving. Crafts Jew- 
elry. Send (or illustrated booklet Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatrt. 





New Hampsuiee, Lake Morey, Vt.. & Lake ———— 
Tenth Season. For Girls. Healthful location 
Aloha Camps Pure water. Safe sanitation. Water sports. Ten- 
nis, golf and handcrafts. Nature study, horseback riding, mountaineer- 
ing. Substantial house. New assembly hall. Board floor tents. Girls’ 
welfare our first care. Booklet 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Gutickx, Hanover, N. H. 








——_—EE 


“UP MASTS AT CULVER 


Vigorous outdoor life on water, on horse or in the 
woods has produced in Culver Summer Schools an at- 
mosphere of manliness and success. Enough study 
to whet a boy’s appetite for recreation. Naval, Cav- 


alry and Woodcraft Schools, the latter open to boys as 
young as twelve. State which catalog 
you desire. 


Address THE SECRETARY. ; 
Culver, 

















| 


MASSACHUSETTS, Salem, 41 Shore Road. 
J Twelfth Season. On Lake 
Camp Winnecook for Boys {yom Seen, On kake 
Best location in N.E. Tents in the pines. Land and water sports. 
Archery, Woodcraft, Camping trips. Tutoring, Photography, In- 
dian lore and Manual Arts under experts. Camp Booklet 
Hersert L. Ranp, Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
. Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H.; 
Camp Idlewild for Boys Long Lake, Harrison, Maine 
23rd year. 2 complete camps—Senior and Junior. Seniors spend 
July in Maine, August in N.H. Juniors reverse. Above are unique 
features no other camp provides Illustrated booklet Address 
Joun M. Dick, B. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
Camp Winnisquam for Boys 

On Lake Champlain. Mountain, river and lake trips. 
Launch, boats and canoes; 2 baseball diamonds; 3 


tennis courts; cottages and tents. Booklet. Address 
1. A. Furner, A.M., Headmaster, Huntington School, 


New York, New York City, Hotel McAlpin 

+ ; Comfortable sum- 
Blue Mountain Family Camps mer homes. modern 
plumbing, baths, with hotel service, home table, $15 up. Wilton, Me. 
Exclusively for refined people. All sports, boating. canceing, good 
fishing, garage, livery. Also large bungalows with single and double 
rooms. Separate organized camps for boys and girls. Illus. booklet. 

Irvine I. McCorr 








New York, Tarrytown, N. Y., Box C-s 
On Lake Champlain Port 
Repton Camp for Boys Henry, Essex Co., N. Y., June 
30-Sept. rst. Boating, swimming, all outdoor sports 
on motorboat, organized hikes through Adirondacks, etc. In per- 
sonal charge of headmaster of Repton School. For illustrated 
catalogue address ©. C. Roacn. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville, Box 86 
Ideal Summer Outing for Boys 
Maplewood 52nd year. Opens June 25, closes Sept. rst. 
High moral influence. Special care to small boys. Our own milk 
and vegetables. Boating, sports, tent life, hikes. Harmful extremes 
in sports discouraged. Terms $98.00. Instruction, if desired. School 
year opens Sept. 17 J. C. Smortiumce, Prin. 


Cruising 





Near Phila. 





ARKANSAS, Eureka Springs, Dept. U 
For Women. 
Crescent College and Conservatory fo", Wore. 
Ozarks. Famous for healthfulness and beauty of location. $300,000 
fireproof building. Rooms with private bath. Elevator. Accredited 
Junior College. General courses; Art, Music, Expression, Domes- 
tic Science. Address CRESCENT COLLEGE. 


CALIFORNIA, Pasadena 


The Orton School for Girls 


Outdoor study tn the most delightful climate. All winter. 25th 
year. Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. Art, Music, Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Riding. Affliatione—Paris, Berlin 

Anna B. Orton, Principal. Dept. D. 








District or CotumBia, Washington 
be Home and day school for giris. 
Belcourt Seminary Unexcelled location. Course lead- 
ing to diploma, college preparatory, and special courses. Certificate 
admits to college. Exceptional opportunities in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, and Languages Social and educational advantages of the 
Capital. Outdoor sports. Address Mrs. M. B. Somervett, Prin 


District or Cotumst1a, Washington, Mintwood P! yee aot &. 

4 For Girls. French Residence lective, 
Bristol Schoo paratory, Academic and two years’ Collegiate 
Courses. New $50,000 additional fireproof building. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Basketball, tennis. Literature, Psychology, Civics, 
by Merant E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., ex-President Am- 
herst College. Miss Auice A. Brrsrot, Prin. 





Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 
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All the 
attractive 
features of 

the large and 

the small school 


















Arts and Crafts, Secretarial branches, Library Methods, 
Business Law. Modern Gymmasium—indoor and open-air sports. 


with Preparatory Department 
collegiate w' of ——-. Opportunities 
for social de intimate a » Bowens, Swimming, . Democracy of life and consideration 
The school life of ‘the Manele, Let Mlocution. I life of for the individual. ptive illustrated volume, mailed to 
Specialists in Domestic Science, parents interest: 


terested in the choice of a school for their daughters. 
Address the REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY, Box 










162, Forest Glen, Marytend. 








Disrercr of Cotunmpra, Washington, 1601 Connecticut Avenue 


home school, preparatory and . 

Chevy Chase Seminary *." finishing. for young ladies Lit. | Martha Washington Se 

erature, Murie, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of | For Young Women. Located in the finest resi- 

eleven acres for outdoor sports. Healthful location in Washington's dential section of the National Capital, overlooking 

“Suburb Beantiful.” Artesian water. Dupont Circle. Delightful school life combined 

Me. and Mrs. S. N. Barker, Principals with Washington advantages: Two years’ course 

for high school graduates. General and special 

courses. Department of Domestic Science and 

Household Arts, Music, Elocution, Art and Modern 

Languages. Outdoor sports. Sight-seeing each week . 
$600 a year upward. 

Eowarp W. Taompson, Prin. 





Distaicr or Cotumpra, W. 


Fairmont—A Home Sch School for Girls 


Regular and Elective Courses. Advaneed Courses for High 
Séhool Graduate’. Music, Art, Expression; Outdoor sports. 





{Ltinots, Lake Forest, Box 207 
Disteict or Cotumsta, Washington, 1906 Florida Ave. Ferry College preparatory for girls, Junior College 
G t Hall A School for Girls. Established 1802. Pre for young women. Certificate accepted by 
unston paratory and Academic Courses. Two years Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, etc. Art, music, expres- 





Post-graduate and College work. Music, Art and Expression sion, domestic science. Swimming pool. Christian school with home 
Building specially planned for the school.,; Athletics. Mrs. BEVER care and country environment. For further information, write to 
Ley R. Mason, Principal. Mtss E. M. Clark,LL.A. Muss Crara the Principal. Miss Frances L. Hucues 
A. Bentvey, A. B. (Vassar) Associates ILtinors, Mt. Carroll, Box 608. 





Distraict of COLUMBIA, benny 2103-09 S Street, N F Shi Sch l d . Cc ll 
The Smailwood-Wilbur Sct i { rances mer ool an Junior ollege 
Washington Seminary Girls. Academic, Special choo ol (of the Univ. of Chicago). For Girls and Young Women. 2-years 


lege Preparatory Courses. Post-graduate courses, offering advanced College Work, Prep. dept, Music, Art, Elocution, Teachers’ College, 
English, Civics, Ethics, Music, Art, Languages. Travel Class College Course in Home Economics, Secretarial Courses. Rate $400. 
Gymnasium. Tennis. Certificate privileges. Large campus, Gym. Catalog 

Mrs. G. T. SMattwoop, Mrs. Wm. A. Wirsur, Principals Rev. Wa. P. McKee, Dean. 





= 2S Se. See 2 Le ee ae 


































Women 
Located in a charming park of ten acres. Surrounded by 
and within easy reach of the many and varied educa- 
tional institutions for which Washington is famed. 
Cultured instructors; delightful home life: refined asso- 
ciations; social advantages wholesome. Preparatory, 
Certificate and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution 
Domestic Science. Literature on request. Address 


Ww es h in 9 fo n C Oo © 9g © F. MENEPEE, President, Washington, D. C. 


> - —— —— 


Ve ’ y 
( i rr ' . An Ideal School for Girls and Young 
> — 




















Wesleyan College 


One of the Very Best Colleges in | | 
the South For Young Women. 


Splendid buildings, complete equipment, 
large and capable faculty. 

Schools of Literature, Languages, Science, ' 
Arts and Music. Gomoow Haus Oneras Haut 





. 2 | The most ideal College in the country in Sise, avoiding the strain of great 
Climate mild and healthful. Atmosphere homelike | nambers ; History, of 61 successful years; Leeatien, suburbs of Ballimore, 
and cultured. Young ladies will find here those in- | meee eee 500 ft. elevation; Strength of its wasieus courses of 
fluences that tend toward the best moral and mental study leading to degrees: new fireproof tmiddings ; | priva oe 
development. Write for information. PR ae 
> of Domestic Seieace ont Elecation: Non-sectarian ; settling home life. 

C. R. Jenkins, Pres. Dept. B, Macon, Ga. For catalogue and view book address 


OHARLES W. GALLAGHER, D. D., Box N, Letherville, Md. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


The girls’ schools advertised in McClure’s are good schools 


Ln nn nn nn mn nT) 


Bc 








MARYLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 


teu Abbot Academy >i." 


23 Miles General Course 
ANDOVER, MASS. , 
from Boston Founded 1828 Household Science 
Situated In a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis courts and athletic fields. Six modern buildings 
containing art gallery, laboratories, assembly hall —_ Ld pipe organ, gymnasium, recreation room and infirmary. Established 
reputation in edu cational circles for scholarship and c ter. Long, successful history. Modern spirit and methods. $600. 
MISS RERTH A BAILEY, Principal. 


































BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
BRADFORD. MASS. 

Hilith year 7 2 >, 

Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac t 
Valley Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 

Certificate admits to leading colleges. General course of 
five years and two years’ course for High School graduates. 
Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal. 




















MARYLAND. Frederick 
(Formerly The Woman's College.) Offers a 
Hood College viimjard AB. course, Preparatory depart: ase eminar 
ment for applicants who have not completed fourteen units Also 
courses in Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. Accredited 
course in Pedagogy. Terms $300. Catalogue on request Auburndale, Massachusetts. Ten Miles from Boston 
Josern H. Appre, Pd. D., President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton 


The Misses Allen School 


Address as above for circulars, 








MASSACHUsETTS, Cambridge, 40 Concord Avenue 


. : —_— in Language, Literature, Science, Music and Art 

The Cambridge School for Girls : with thoro instruction in the theory and practice of Household 
Offers Exceptional Opportunities. Attractive Dormitory, In- Economics. Training is given in the Art of Entertaining, House 
spiring Teachers, Splendid Equipment in Every Department. Ten- Furnishing and Management, Marketing, Cooking, Dressmake 
nis, Basketball and Gymnastics. Address _ ing and Millinery. Twenty acres, twelve buildings. Tennis, 
Miss Corr, Head Mistress Boating, Swimming, Riding and other sports are encouraged. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, The Fenway, 28 Address G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
Miss Chamberlayne’s Ses ee 
Home and Day School for Girls. College Preparatory and ——————— 


General Courses. 
CATHERINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) FOR GIRLS 
House In The Pines 








A echool for girls Intermediate and academic courses Lan- 6 from Boston 
guages——native teachers Music, Household Arts. Every atten- 
tion, not only to habits of study, but to each girl's health and (Poste autn, 
happiness Miss Gertrupe E. Cornisn, Principal usic counts for a, 

Preparatory: finishing school. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 4 Arlington Street, Box M. ae tyr a 

° ° ’ ° 
Miss McClintock’s School for Girls Certificate. 

A combination of city and country life. Arts and Crafts. Native _" 0, hep cagen. viol violin, voice 
teachers in languages. Resident and day pupils. All athletics 

Miss Mary Law McCurntock, Principal Pipe Organ, Gymnasium 





MASSACHUsETTs, Waltham 


Waltham School for Girls 10 miles from Boston. In “eighth home rtunities, 


open country. 6 buildings. 
Separate fireproof homes for older and younger girls. Gymnasium “ s shag 
Courses 55th year Address NEWTON, Mass, 


Outdoor sports Household Arts, General and College Preparatory 
Grorce B. BEAMAN, Ph. D 


Rogers Hall School Gi. 





















38 minutes from Boston Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 
Thorough qpepeseiien for col Advanced courses for ——- of hi 
schools. mestic Science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large grounds for 


outdoor sports. Experienced instructors in charge of all Wihletics New 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For catalogue address 
Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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Advice about a school for your daughter is freely given by McClure’s 
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MASSACHUSETTS, MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK SCHOOLS 





MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (30 miles from Boston) 
For Women. Full four-year course 
Wheaton College with A. B. degree. Training for 
efficient home-making as well as for the business of life. Special 
two-year diploma course for high school graduates. 17 buildings 


roo acres. Catalog 
Rev. Samuet V. Core, D. D., LL. D., President 





Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
r School for Girls. | College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Certiticate privileges. I[n- 
dividual instruction. Lower school for younger girls. Outdoor life 
Swimming, Horseback riding. Three ar 
Mas. A. D. MacLarm, Mrss I. L. Lance, Principals 
Muss S. L. Knarren, Associate Principal 





Missourt, Columbia, 680 College Place. e 

seth and Conservatory Music. A Junior 
Christian College (tice tor Women. Officially standard. 
ized. 64th year. Located in a “‘city whose business is education.” 
20 college-trained instructors. 5 large buildings. 20-acre campus 


Outdoor sports. Homecare. For year book write 
Mrs. L. W. St. Cram-Moss, President 


Mussourt, Mexico, 1203 College Place. 

; For Younc 
Hardin College and Conservatory *,..°°" 
Junior College, standardized by University of Missouri. Preparatory 
courses for college or business. Domestic Science. Conservatory. 
Music—German standards. Art and Expression. Well endowed. 
Modern equipment. jJoun W. Mixtton, A. M., President. 








New Jersey, Orang 


Miss Beard’s ‘School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College prepara- 


tory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illustrated cat- 


alogue on request. Address Miss Lucie C. Bearp. 









Aremarkably equipped 
medium-priced school 


entenary 
Oollesiate tec ted ana tarmac: 


Nstitute gmsem snd swimming 

pool. College preparatory ; 

For Girls certificate privilege. Spe- 

cial courses, including Home 

Economics, Art, — ee. Conservatory advantages 

in Music spine 25 pianos: Two years’ course in 
college subjects for hig high school graduates. “Catalog. 
JONATHAN po MEEKER, Ph. D., wy Priacipal 

Box M, Hackettstown, N 





























DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 

An exceptionally good school, combining the best fea- 

tures of the college preparatory and ‘a _— 

with special advantages for ork. 

tiful location, suburban to New York City * “Certificates 

accepted by Vassar, Smith, Wellesley Wells. 
Spacious grounds for outdoor games. Me a 


sium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 5. 


MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals. 
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New York, Bronxville. 


Brantwood Hall School for Girls 


28 minutes from New York City. In celebrated Lawrence Park, 
Bronxville, N. Y. Prepares for all colleges. General course. 
Unusual home life. Ideal egvironment. ‘ 





New York, Valhalla. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute Afro Sie fiom 


New York, with separate departments for both sexes under 14 years, 
in care of Home Mother. 43rd year. New buildings, 70 acres, 500 
ft. altitude; $300 to .$375. Primary, Preparatory, C — 1x 
Manual Traini: Domestic Science and Music . Address Box 
























On - the - Hudson 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Three modern buildings, 12 acres, in view of 
L& river and mountains. Elective studies. Pre- 
Likes paratory, finishing and two-year collegiate 

courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, No entrance examinations. Out- 
sports and recreation. Riding, physical 

Culture, dancing, socialtraining. Two 
2% hours from New York. Address for 
booklet, mentioning this magazine, 

FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, Ph. 0., Director 


<= L———— 











The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Girls. A country 

— with all the advantages of the metropolis. Faculty of six- 
een instructors. Superior opportunities for Music and Drawing. 

Healthful outd: o minutes from Grand Central Station. 


7 . Ss. <2 
Ntox< SCHOOL 


for GIRLS 





fatolover 4 and views. 
Mrs B Russel i Hough fon. Principal 








Om Mudson 6) 








New York, Binghamton 


The Lady Jane Grey School 


For girls. 32nd year. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wel- 
lesley, Mount Holyoke. General courses. Special courses for High 
School graduates. Music, Domestic Science. Exceptional home life 

Tue Misses Hype and Ecxia Vircintia Jones, A. B., Principals. 

New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 

ini ; Suburban to New York 

Ossining School for Girls pybwha" S°..d vocational 

courses. Music, Art, Post-Graduate and special work. Certificate 

privilege. 47th year. Separate house for younger girls. Year 
Book on request. Crara C. Futier, Principal. 
Marna J. Naramore. Associate Principal. 

New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 806 

Putnam Hall Vassar Preparatory School for girls. Refers to 

Dr. James M. Taylor, ex-Pres. Vassar College; Dr 
Wm. Arnold Shanklin, Pres. Wesleyan University; Dr. Talcott 
Williams, Director Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia Univer- 


sity. Certificate admits to Vassar and other leading colleges. Ad- 
dress Evcen Cuirzse Bartcert, A.3., Prin.. 
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NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA, OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS | 





Miss C. - Mason’s Gina *"iie tase 


Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Only 40 minutes 
from N.Y. City. Up- 
per School for girls 
13 to 25; Lower 
School for girls 8 to 
13. Alldepartments 
Special courses in 
Music, Art, Liter- 
ature, Langua 

Certificate admits to 
leading colleges. 
European travel class 


For catalogue address Miss C. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Bex 708 














Picea, Cd an a | 
Emma Willard School 
For Girls 


On the hills 400 ft. above the city of Troy. Four beautiful new, 
fireproof buildings, the gift of (Mrs. Russel! il Sage. Campus 30 
acres. Tennis courts, ang AL i. Gy i with 
a pool, bowling al -~ = Resident nurse. A broad 
variety of work, including co a preparation and courses 
for girls not going to colle pecial advantages in Music 
and Art. Practical courses in Domestic Science. Certificate 
admits to Wellesley, Smith, Vosser and Mt. Holyoke Colleges. 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 


101st Miss ELIZA KELLAS, Ph.B., Principal. 
Year ' ] Troy, N. ¥. 

















g FRONT VIEW, MAIN BUTLDING 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE 


and Conservatery of S8uste. Charlotte, N. C. 
A $300,000 college plant. 17 experienced teachers 
from the best Universities and Conservatories. 
i@ Suburban | ocation. Piedmont District—College 
Col —— J —- for good health and thorou ~ 
lege for \ Departments Literary. Music. art, 
cam ete, Cata eon ication. 
Women ri BR ‘Ge 














~ Ouro, Cincinnati, Clifton, Evanswood, Box W. 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School 
For Girls. An attractive Home Department. Prepares for the 
best colleges. Advanced course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Languages, Travel Classes and Domestic Science 
Miss E. A. Evy, A. M., and Miss M. F. Surru, Principals 


(ST.MARY’S\ 


As Episcopal Southern College for Young Women and Girls 





oon | in 1842. Located in a 25 acre grove of tne old 
ualled climate, delightful the year round; 

beautiful flowers grow all winter. Remarkable health 
record. Four years’ college course, also preparatory course 
of four years. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Business course. Excellent facilities for most athletics, 
horseback riding, ete. 14 electric lighted, steam-heated 
buildings, 250 students, 28 capable teachers. uition, $300 

up. Send for illustrated catalog. Address 

K Rev. Geo. W. Lay, Rector, Box 21, Raleigh, North Caroline _} 
—_-, 

















EVELOPS women of culture College Preparatory ;College 
and personality. But does far Departments: Conservatory 
. i ~ ’ o wu ; ° s 
more: discovers each student © 2B. Guten Goes te 
ambitions and abilities along prac- pjomestic Artsand Sciences, 
tical lines, and fits her for any em- Secretaryship. Normal 
ployment which she may need or Gymnastics, Normal Kin 
desire to pursue later in life. And nee Ph a hieti 

, . Swimmin ‘ool, thietix 
does each thoroughly . Early train Field and new Gymnasium. 
ing for possible emergencies iS Rooms with private bath. 
mostwiseand prudent. Nodaughter Mocerate terms 
should be left unprepared. Apply for catalogue to 


eechwood 


A Cultural and Practical School 
M.H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 401 For 





















Rev. D. R. KERR, D.D., LL.D., Associate Young 
Jenkintown, Pa. (23 minutes from Philadelphia) Women 
——————————— 











————————— 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham. Box 1 ous note 
For Girls. “T oun- 

The Birmingham School, Inc. Fe hy ty = 
Line P. R. R. 100 acres of park land, 6 modern buildings, 75 girls, 12 
teachers in resi lence. Colle re prep, courses for girl: not going to col- 
lege. Music, Dom. Science. Dancing. Physical work in gym. and ath- 
letic field under trained director. Cataloeue R. Grier. Pres 





Bishopthorpe Manor 





Box 233, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
Bishop ETHELBERT TALBOT, Visitor 


, A select school for a limited number of girls. Attrac- 
tive home life and careful oversight. ““The most congenial and 
most contented boarding school that I have seen in this country 
or in Europe,” states an experienced educator. Convenient 
to New York and Philadeiphia. Beautiful and picturesque 
situation. Delightful oo Athietics and outdoor life 
College peepepeeey and Finishing Courses, Certificate privi- 
leges. Exceptional advantages in Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Domestic Art, Arts and Crafts, and Elocut fon 
For booklets address The Principal. 


















Onto, Glendale, (Suburban to Cincinnati.) 


Glendale College 


Large Faculty, Ample Equipment. “ The smaller college” sends 
out the largest proportion of successful women, because the 
methods are direct and the small classes insure a study of the in 
dividual Miss R. J. DeVore, President 


PENNSYLVANIA, ry « wo oe ou (Michtené Hen) FP 
; ’ or Girls. ighlan all. re- 
Miss Cowles School pares for all colleges. Certificate 
meee Strong general course. Music, Art and Domestic Science 
ealthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch 


Resident Physical Director. For catalogue address the Secretary 
Emma Mitton Cow res, A. B., Head of School 





Onto, Oxford 


Oxford College for Women fours’ "30. one 


hour from Cincinnati 


Four-year college course Domestic Science, Piano, Violin, Voice, 
Art Expression Athletics New improvements Rates $355. 


Music, extra Write for “Seven Points—Oxford College.” 
Jane Suerzer, Ph. D., (Berlin), President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, aus 30 501 ante : 
country school for girls in a 
The Mary Lyon School 4 jeer ene flee from 
Philadelphia College Preparatory and general courses. Certificate 
privileges. Open-air classrooms and outdoor gymnasium. Basket- 
ball, tennis. bowling, canoeing, aesthetic dancing, riding 
M. Crust. A. B.. Principal 


Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
To fit the girl in the right school is difficult—McClure’s can help you 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box J 
Penn Scuoot ror Gres. College Preparatory, 
Modern Language, Music, Art and Domes- 
tic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All outdoor sports. 
Rooms with private bath. Hotel Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlantic 
City, N. J., occupied by school during May each year. Rates $425. 
Catalogue and views. Address Frank S. Mactit, A. M., Prin 





PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. - a ies eens 
| ’ or Girla, u hiladel- 
Miss Sayward’s School fof 'CSucee ereparatory and 
special courses. Certificate to leading colleges. Music, Domestic 
Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swim- 


ming. G and b enlarged. Develops character, mind 
"Miss S Janet Saywarp, Principal 








Ruope Istanp, Providence, 313 Hope St. 


The Misses Bronson’s School 

For a limited number of young girls. Outdoor life. Gymnasium. 
Manual ~sining. Household Arts. General courses. Special care 
for each girl. Send for catalogue. 


Souta Caroitna, Charleston. 
Ashle Hall A echool for girls, offering a broad variety of 
y courses, including college preparation with cer- 
tificate privileges to best women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 
acres, with modern equipment. Northern advantages in southern 
climate. Catalogue on request. 
Mary VARDRINE McBee, M. A.. 
TENNEssEE, Nashville, se 
Limited, select home college for the higher 
Buford College culture of women. Beautiful highland 
campus of 25 acres. Athletics and physical culture P 





Principal 








ennessee (ollege 


for Youn : Women Murfreesboro Tenn. 
. = 


Where Girls Become Happy, Healthy, Intelligent Women 
Conducted re -— ay that make for liberal education 





and leading to A.B. omplete aratory and col 

ate courses B. deg . Splendid advantages in 

music, ree leading to A Del po social life 

pad bias tatieenone Situa + in beautiful one oat 
te for 











TENNESSEE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 616 Main St. 


~ Vircinta, Chatham, Box 2. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute for Girls 


College Preparatory. Literary, Music, Art, Expression and Busi- 
ness Courses. Certificate admits to leading colleges. New buildings 
Ten-acre campus. Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms moderate 
Catalogue and views. Mrs. Ectzaseru May W115, B. P., Prin 





Four years’ course. Conservatory advantages in Music. 
Art and Expression. Write for Year Book. Mr. E. G. Burorp, 
Regent, Mas. E. G. Burorp, President. 








NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


LMONT Young Women (25th ) 
r 
and WARD SEMINARY for Young Ladies (50th Yesr) 
TRA aie of President, 4. D. BLANTON, Vice Pres. 
Opens § 25th in its completed half-millio 
plant. A utiful semi-suburban location in op 
of Southern education and culture. Fine new residence 
halls and a modern school hall, gymnasium and swimming 
pool a Gitering diplomas —Academic, College Pre- 
~-" Art, Domestic Scien 


ertificate pri ne to 
privilege to 
. Smith, Van Vander Universit 

and others Two M — 


tay “ot t “imited: Early 
and 


: lication C 
cat: desirab’ 
atalogue 


Jennie M. Masson 
Registrar 











Vircinta, Winchester. 
; For higher culture of young 

Fort Loudoun Seminary women. Delightful location 
in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business Courses 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages Gymnasium and 
all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 17th. Terms $300. For cata“ 
fogue, address Miss KaTHarine R. Gass, Pres 

Vircinta, Bluemont, Box 520 


(Select School for Girls and Young Ladies) 
The Loudoun Electrics to Washington, D. C.. every two 
hours. Rare combination of advantages of National Capital with 
those of mountains of Virginia. Health unsurpassed. Personal 
attention to pupils marked feature. Rate, $300. Catalogue. 
Address Tue Lovpoun 


Vircinta, Charlottesville 


St. Anhe’s School for Girls (Episcopal) 


Three hours south of Washington. College Preparatory, Business 
and Special Courses, Music, Art and Modern Languages. Large 
campus, modern buildings. Terms $300.00, Illustrated catalogue. 

Miss Mary Hype DvVat, Principal. _ 


Southern F Female le College 


“We have trained f a century.” 














‘arian Scwoo. For Giets m Virgina 

Registered Junt or College. Prep. or College or Finishing Courses. 

Social Training ana development of mangers in home life 
Basketba 

Ideal climate. 

, Vinca 


Music, Art, Ex tic Science 
Five Buildings, yy Students from 20 States. 
Aavuur Krie M., Coutese PLact, 














Vircinia, Staunton. 
Formerly the Virginia Female Institete. Founded 
1843. A Church School for Girls in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. College preparation or general courses with 
diploma. Special advantages in music and art. Gymnasium and 
field sports. Catalogue and views on request. 
ARIA PENDLETON Dvuvat 
Vircrnta, Bristol, Box 129. 5 
7 oma For Girls and Young Wo 
Virginia Intermont College men. 30th year. Boarders 
limited to 150. Prep. and Jr. College courses. Music, Art, Expression 
Dom. Science. Music a specialty. Modern equipment. Delightful 
climate. Large campus. Close supervision of health and habits 
Terms $200 to $300. Catalog J}. T. Henperson, A. M.. Pres 


Principal 








VircIntA, Staunton. 
+ $. For Young Ladies. Opens 
Mary Baldwin Seminary Sept. roth, to74. In Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds, 
modern appointments Students the past session from 35 States 
Terms moderate. Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue 
Miss E. C. Wemaar, Principal. 


West Vircmia, Lewisburg, Box 53 . 

; ; H In Alleghanies, 2300 
Lewisburg Seminary for Girls [o.\iKe eS Bk 
Greenbrier White Sulphur. Fine buildings; modern equipment; 
large campus. Courses in Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elocution, 
Business. Terms $280.00. Catalogue on request 


R. C. Sommervit.e, A. M., President. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
Now is a omens time to take up the school question for your girl 


: 
5 








VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 








Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Lynchburg, Va. Ou gt ae leadin H colleges Pod women in the United States, offering courses for A. B. 


; also Music and A Four laboratories, library, astronomical observatory, 
new and modern residence halls. a nek» course in physical a. elopment. New $20,000 gymnasium with swimming 
pool, large athletic field. 50 acres in college grounds. Healthful climate free from extremes of temperature. Endow- 
ment, recently increased by $250,000, makes possible the low rate of $300 for full literary course. Officers and 
instructors, 58; students, 576, from 40 states and for , eign countries. For catalogue and book of views illustrating 


student life address WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box 16 























Virginia College 
FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. 
Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, 
famed for health 
and beauty of 
scenery. Elec- 
tive, Prepara- 
tory and Col- 
lege Courses. 
Music, Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic Sci- 
ence. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
States. For cat- 
alogue address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


Sweet Briar College 


For Women. Sweet Briar, Va. A four years collegiate course 
leads to the A.B degree. A sub-freshman department prepares 
for college. Strong music department. Located in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains on an estate of 3000 acres. Health 
conditions unsurpassed. On Southern Railroad south of Wash- 
ington. Ninth year opens Sept. 22,1914. Catalogue and views 
sent on application Dr. MARY K. BENEDICT, Pres.. Box 110, 


















ADMUMESTRa TION 
BUILOING 


















For Young Women 


A college noted for cul- 
ture and refinement. 
Develops Christian char- 
acter and efficient young 
womanhapd. Located in 
healthful picturesque 
Southwest Virgin 

Pleasant home life; 5 
brick buildings, equipped 
completely with all mod- 
ern apphances, ten-acre 








48th VEAR. Location: in Blue Ridge 
For Mountains, in Virginia, near Natural Bridge. 

- Rare health record. Courses: College Prepara- 
Girls tory, with certificate privilege to ieading col- 
leges, Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Domestic 











Science. etc. Home Life: Personal attention to campus. Standard college 
Young life, manners, character, etc. Outdoor Sports: granting A.B. degree, al so Preparatory Department. Mu- 
Laree grounds. Building: Beautiic! and sic, Art, Expression and Domestic Science, with diplomas. 
Y Women comm odious, Students trom every suction. Recoms Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. For catalogue address. 
HY nded by Bisho H. Vincent. Rate§295. Address 
SOUTHERN SEMINAR’ , Box 982%, Buena Vista,Va. ¥ 


Rev. S. D. LONG, D.D., President, Box 230, Abingdon, Va. 


a Hollins College Wx. 


x 
Founded 1842. College Course (4 years), Be Preparatory (2 
ears), Music, Art, etc. On an estate of 700 acres, in the beautiful 
alley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke. Buildings — 
for 250 students and 35 officers and teachers. Catalogue and views. 
Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 326, Hollins, Virginia 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
A boy is a sensitive thing —iet McClure’s help you avoid mistakes 
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CONNECTICUT, WASHINGTON, D. C., ILLINOIS AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 





Connecticut, Ridgefield. 


Ridgefield School 


For Boys. 50 miles from New York, in the highlands 
of the Berkshires. All water sports, athletic fields, gym- 
nasium. Certificate privileges Limited number of 
boys allows each student individual attention 

ROLAND J. Mutrorp, Ph.D., Headmaster 








Connecticut, Cornwall, Box M. 


Rumsey Hall 
In the Litchfield Hills Young boys prepared for secondary 
schools Athletics under supervision, Address 
Lours H. Scuuttre, M.A., Headmaster 





Connecticut, New Haven 
The Berkeley Schools 5) h° y"°piot = 
dividual — Instruc 
tion."" Personal work, home atmosphere; enter college 
a year sooner Especially for western and southern 
boys entering Yale. Regular and Summer Sessions 
C. LEAVENWORTH, Pres 
















Prepares for rome College 


Situated in the 7 center of broadest education. With 
a faculty, equi mt and methods which cannot fail to 
make capable boys eligible to enter any college or scien- 
tific school. § preparation for ' est Point and An- 
Number of students limited 


hia Gibarcpe al 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


4111 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs) 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
Six new, substantial, impressive buildings, especially de- 
signed, heated and ventilated. Cottage plan—boys and 
masters live together. Splendid nasium and athletic 
field. Baseball, football, basketball and track teams di- 
rected by competent coach. Many other inducements. 
Write for comolete, illustrated catalog of either College 

Preparatory or U. 8. —— Preparatory Course. 
LL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL ddddtdddda 




























MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 


Mill Brook School 


For boys from 6 to 16. Limited number. ooacres. 5 buildings 
gymnasium; ample playfields; school gardens. College prepara 
tion; Manual Arts. Training for leadership. 35 minutes from 
Boston. Address Wumor R. Jones, Headmaster 


“ELECTRICITY 


CONDENSED COURSE IN 
ELECTRICAL ENCINEERING 


Complete in One Year 


Bliss Electrical Schoo! 


Studies restricted to theoretical and prac- 

tical electricity, mechanical drawing and 
necessary engineering knowledge Actual construction of ap- 
paratus, installation and testing right in the school. Teaches 
concentration and hard work For young men of energy and 
character. 21 years of greatest success Hundreds of graduates 
hold first-class positions. Opens Sept. 23. Write for new catalog 

118 Takoma Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C 


Lake Forest Academy 


AIM DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL 

A well-rounded life that appeals to the boy and com- 
mends itseif to the parents. High Standard of Schol- 
arship. Sane Social and Athletic Life. Prepares for 
College. Studies adapted to particular requirements 
of any College. Graduates admitted without exam- 
ination to all institutions accepting certificates 
Beautiful location on Lake Michigan, 28 miles from 
Chicago. Modern buildings. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Non-Ahdéary. Address Headmaster, Rot 115. 

Lake Forest, Hlinets. 





FOR 
BOYS 








MASSACHUsETTS, Boston, 550 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialst 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worthington 


Pine Brook School 


A country School for Young Roys. 90 acfes Modern equi; 
ment. Outdoor life Prepares for any secondary school Tutor- 
ing for older boys. Summer work a spec —. 

R. B. Dicxrnson, Principal. 















Dining 






Campus, Buildings, Oval, 1-5 Mile Track. 
Wide Patronage: 


A Strong Achievements : 
Efficiency : 
School Democracy : 


Because of 


Catalogue. 


Beneficence: 








WORCESTER ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT : 
Kingsley Laboratories 
Hall 
Megaron 
Swimming Pool 
Isolated Infirmary 
Playing Fields 
Modern Dormitories 
8lst year begins 
Sept. 10th, 1914 


Boys enrolled in 1913 from 25 states and 10 countries. 

160 boys prepared for 31 colleges in the last four years. 

Faculty of 21 experienced men, including Prussian Exchange Teacher. 
Atmosphere and spirit pure, broad and generally democratic. 
Supervised Athletics: Organized and required play for every boy. School teams in all sports. 
Moderate rates and scholarship aid for worthy and able boys. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, 








. 





Gaskill Field, 1-4 Mile Track, Tennis, Football, Baseball. 


LL. D., 100 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
These boys’ schools are vouched for by McClure’s 


BC 
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preparation 
schools. For illustrated ca: 


HENRY P. MOULTON, We Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, LA, Woatmastr, 82 ting Caesar Rend 























) Shattuck 
School 










Missovet, Boonville, 714 Third Street. 


Kemper Military School 


Rated Class “A” by War Department. 
A teacher to every ten boys. Modern build 
ings and extensive grounds. All athletics. Fine 
Gymnasium, Army officer detailed. Manual 
Training. Business Courses. 71st year. 
For catalogue address 
Cor. T. A. Jounson, Supt. 








OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
IN MIDDLE WEST. 


Government Supervision. In “Class A”’ 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


hits the mark In a Boy's Education. Reaches 
and dev ope, 1 mentally, pom and physically, 

where ordinary day sc —— do not interest 

Prepares for ne | hs gas Govern- 
minent Academies, Busi teachers 
from Universities “Individual wanrestion. All 
athietics, system reachi every student 

Situated tn historic Lexington, on Santa Fe trail, 
43 miles from Kansas City Easy of access 
from all points. For c atales and further infor- 
mation address 


The Secretary, '*18."2: 








New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 


Bordentown Military Institute 

Our purpose is the individual development of a boy's scholarship 
and character for the work of the world, either in college or business. 
A large, sympathetic, efficient faculty, carefully selected pupils of 


high character, adequate equipment, carefully supervised athletics, 
military discipline, healthful location. joth year. For catalogue, 
address 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D_D., Principal 
Cou. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. 


‘sas rses for business 


record f we. entrances, including Yale, Harvard. oa 
Pri - eons. ete. Supervised Ay training for 

boy, yw + Sey ft —_, — nasium. imming 
pool. 16 buildings, healenful's ny department ub 


potas teuth of St Paul ond Ba Ainneapolis, Military 
direction of Cotamandant detailed by the Secretary o 


St. James School. 


Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, 0.0., Rector, Rev, E. T. MATHISON, Associate Rector 


po ene ae 
ief object—the preparation of boys for College. Also thorough 
4 fite. Large faculty. Small classes. A distinctive 


War. 
For w= yt thirteen. Separate buildings 











Faribault, Minnesota 


Peddie 4S! 


for Boys 


requirement of modern 












Meets the parents’ 


equipment, high scholastic and moral 
standards and a rational, healthy life. It 
secures the enthusiastic co-operation of 


the boy because of its body of 250 picked 
students, its fine equipment for athletics, 
high standing in all outdoor sports, strong 
literary and musical clubs and general 
policy of keeping its students busy in worth- 
while ways. 

Peddie Institute has a strong faculty of sixteen 
college-trained men. Liberal endowment permits of 
moderate rates, since financial gain is no object. 
Modern and sanitary school oe Athletic 
field. Gymnasium and pe wy Hae Campus of 
sixty acres. Equipment includes eer, observatory, 
laboratories, etc. 

Certificates from Peddie Institute are honored by all 
colleges accepting certificates. Former Peddie stu- 
dents are notably foremost in scholarship and all 
student activities in the colleges they attend. 

Peddie is in its goth year. It is located midway between 
New York and Philadelphia, nine miles from Princeton. 
The Lower School is conducted for boys of eleven to four- 


teen years. Separate dormitories, personal care and individual 
training are provided. 


Catalog gladly sent on request. Address 


R. W. SWETLAND, A. M., Headmaster 
Box 6-G, Hightstown, N. J. 


Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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SCHOOLS 
We know just the school your kind of boy needs 


TLL TM 


FOR BOYS 
McClure’s 





NEW JERSEY, NEW MEXICO AND NEW YORK SCHOOLS 





p* Freehold 


**Military, but Not Reformatory’’ 
TWO DISTINCT SCHOOLS 


New Jersey 





Military 


entirely independent of the other 


instruction 


For Boys 7 to 13 


Rates $450 to $500 
Sm 





Our schools are nearly half a mile apart; 
The rules and regulations are those 
best adapted to each school, but both are under the SAME MANAGE- 

Cc 00 MENT. Each school limited to 50 cadeta, insures individual care and 
Preparation for college 

location, 42 miles from New York and 66 from Philadelphia 
equipment, gymnasiums and athletic fields 


Maj. CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 69. Freehold, N_ J. 


each is complete in itself and Military 
Academy 


For Older Boys 


Rates $475 to $550 


or business; beautiful country 
Modern 


For catalogue address 











New Jersey, Montclair, Box 37. 


Montclair Academy 


For Boys. Orange Mountains. Correspondence or, better, a 
personal visit invited from those desiring the best. Booklet 
“Your Boy and Our School,” will interest you, no matter where 
your boy is educated. Address Joun G. MacVicar, Headmaster 

‘New jersey, Morristown " : ial wee 

: College Preparatory Boarding Schoo! 
Morristown School for Boys Small classes; partial self 
new gymnasium. Lower School 
President Hibben, Princeton; Dean Hurlbut, Har 
Phelps Stokes, Jr.. Secretary of Yale; Dean 
President Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation 





government. Supervised sports; 
Advisory Board 
vard; Rev. Anson 


Keppel. Cc olumbia; F 


New 
Mexico 
Military 
Institute 


Roswell, N. M. 


A thorough training for college or business in thoy 
big, vigorous west, under a military system that 
makes for manliness and self-reliance. Climate mild 
enough for outdoor drills and recreation all year. 
Wonderful health record. Situated in the garden 
spot of the southwest, 3,700 feet high. 40-acre 
campus with 11 modcrn buildings Owned and 
supported by the State of New Mexico. Yearly 
designated as a “ distinguished institution’ by the 
U.S. Government. For catalog address 


Col. JAMES W. WILLSON, Superintendent, Box H 

















New York, Ossining ‘on-Hudson. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


“A school that is better than the catalogue.” 
commanding a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New 
York. Complete equipment All sports. College preparatory 
Character references required. Catalogue on request. 


soo ft. elevation, 





FOR BOYS Tarrytown-on-Hadson, N. Y. 


Twenty- five miles from New York, in the beautiful, 
historic “Irving” country. 77th year. 23 years 
under present Head Master. New site and build- 
ings, 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Individual as well as class instruction. 
Athletic Field. Swimming Poal. New Gymnasium 
ready this fall. 

Summer Camp, Bantam Lake, Litchfield Hills, Conn, 

i Address 


1100 feet altitude. 
4. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 912. od 








MANLIUS SCHOOLS 


MANLIUS, NEW YORK 


Most successful application of the military 
principle to preparation for college, technical 
school or business. 

ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL—College and Busi- 
ness Preparatory. Beneficial Military Train- 
ing. For ten years ranked by U. S. Gov't 
s “Distinguished Institution,’ the supreme 


honor granted. VERBECK HALL—Sepa- 
rate school for boys from 8 to 14. SUMMER 


SESSION. For catalogue, address 
WM. VERBECK, President, Box H. 




















New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 507. - 
100 years old in June re- 
Mount Pleasant Academy pares for college, scientific 
school or business. Rationalized military system. Manual training 
Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. Summer Camp in the 
Berkshires, under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge, for young boys under 
1s Send for catalogue CuHaARLes Freperick Brusie. 


PEEKSKIL 
ACA EM 








S L 
D Y 


Founded 1833. Military Since 1857. 
Peekskill, New York 
In the last eight years: 
Snroliment increased 100 per cent; New Build- 
ings ($125,000) erected; separate Junior Se ae 
for young boys (10-13) established; 
single failure i ae 


OHN ¢. BUCHER, A.M., or 


ee 
\ddress CHARLES A. ROBINSON, Ph.D. ; Priocipals 











Established 18 24 


r 
Rensselaer =... x. v. 
Polytechnic 
a Institute 


and Science 


Courses in Civil Engineering (C . Mechanic al Engi- 
neering (M. E.), Electrical E sc.5. ne (E. E.); Chemi- 
cal Engineering (Ch. E.); and General Science (B. S.). 
Graduate and Speciai Courses. Unsurpassed new Chemi- 
cal, Physical, Electrical, Mechanical and Materials Testing 
Laboratories. For catalogue and illustrated pamphlets 
showing work of graduates « 
buildings and campus, app! 


and students and views of 
apply to 
JOHN M. NUGENT, Registrar. 























New York, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 77 
- h AF . 
Mohegan Lake School ——— preparation for College, 
Average number of pupils t® a class, eight 
Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. 
fics under competent Director. Booklet 
E. Linper, A.M., 


School or Business. 
Modern buildings 
Physical culture and Athlet- 


Cuas. H. Sutra, A.M., Principals 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C-1o 


Repton School 


For the careful training of a limited number of young boys 
Organization, buildings, equipment and environment are complete 
and up-to-date in every particular. The fees are moderate IMus- 


trated Catalog and Book of Views will be forwarded free on request, 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
The right school will increase your rae! efficiency 
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TITLE 





NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA, OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 








Riverview Prepares for College—Lower School for Y ger Boys. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, under a novel plan, dividing the time delightfully between study and recreation, begins July 6, closes Aug. 28. 
TUTORING tor conditions. Individual training for backward boys who need to be interested, encouraged and taught how to study. 
CLEMENT ©. GAINES, M. A. LL.D., Principal 
N.Y. 


Excep 





Address 


tional opportunities for self-help to capable young men of high 
character Special rates to good musicians. Write for particulars. 





Bex 706, Poughkeepsie, 





New York, Cssining-on- Hudson 


St. John’s School For Manly Boys. Special opportunities 


for quick college preparation Military 
drill. Parental discipline Gy . Athletic 
field. Manly sports encour aged Junior Hall, a separate school for 
boys under 13. Summer Session. Catalogue. 
Rev. W. A. Ranney, A. M., Pd. B.. Principal 


New York, Phoenicia, 


Woodland School for Boys 

In the heart of the Catskills. Ideal location. Preparatory. Work 
of best Grammar and High Schools. Boys taught application, how 
to study, how to plan time and work. Attractive home life. Trout 
fishing athletics, excursions Address The HeapMAsTer 


V School Its Pupils Praise XQ 


fl *™ are most critical and competent judges. We 
invite you to ask any of our boys—or their 


questions about our unique butidings, loca- 
tion, superior faculty, thorough =a, 
standards aE yt 4 a Po all 
athletics 


Bing sham School 


ing Oldest Boys’ School in the South 
An unusual and scholarly builder of highest- 
typed manhood. Has been conducted for 120 
ears by three generations of Binghams. Dur- 
ng the t 30 years students have come from 
the U.S. Army, 39 States, and from Europe, 


which helps to make citizens. U.S Army 
Officer detailed. Open-air athletics most of 
the year. Write for catalogue. Box 

COL. R. eypemam, Supt., R.F. D. ~~ 4, 
Asheville, N. Established 1793. 


The Fleet School 


Highland Lake, Fiat Rock, N. C. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Col Preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Healthful 
- i climate. Estate 
300 acres, including 
flighiand Lake, which affords 
splendid a ae for 
boating and swim- 
ming. well kept golf links, 
tennis courts, baseball and 
ee — and al! outdoor 
Commodious 
= with all modern 
conveniences, well He an gang 





























of work ans play. For cata- 
log 
4. meee FLERT, Privcipal. 

















PENNSYLVANTA, Saltsburg, Department 11. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 





Each boy studied and his work adapted to his needs. Character | 


developed along positive lines. Known and indorsed by every Amer- 
ican University Broad business courses for boys not going to col- 
lege. Two beautiful new dormitories and 136 acres of land have 
just been added to equipment. Opens 27th year, under same man- 
agement, September 22, 1914. Write for catalog 

KiskimMInetas SprRincs SCHOOL. 


| 
| 














University School. 


ToGive Your BoytheRight Preparation for College 
Our — > te prepare boys for universities. 95 


est cent of ow = Faculty of 
modern 3 ten- 


acre cam with gymnasium, swimming 
sileys and athletic eld” “A aad Re Gecteted catsieg, 


" "Geveland, Obie 


7105 Hough i 


St. Luke’s School so%s 


“a thorough and honest school, the aind of school to which 
2 desire to send their sons." isHOoP WHITAKER 


wat eres Re paps a 
ba nd methods in 


boys fom 10 to Oto’ to 18 —— 
of our Sin ene the careful individual 
instruction by caperteneed tend teachers uce in our students 
contentment, Y caitare, and schola: 
me situation is healthful, naturally beautiful, .-y free 
r grou are large, 30 acres 
in fo all, Our —-y— - are new 
are encouraged both on the large athletic field 
and in in the gymnasium. but are closely supervised as an 
essential part of a boy's education. 
Our limited number of page rede gh special attention 
to each a 8 health, morals, 
You —— st your boy to our — LH For ilustrat- 
ed ee eb 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 
Wayne, Pa. (14 miles from Philadelphia) 





























or 
Spirit of School —A tone of 
under. Christan 
from the univer- 
ition given 


Lecation—in the country, on the 
western be a) of the famous 
Cumberland wiier., one of the 
most a healthful 
spots of A 


~ 
new Gymna- 
t of Mercersburg.” 


Entrance to Main Hall 


sium. Write for catalogue and “The 
WILIIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster, Box 169 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
If in doubt about the location of a school—write McClure’s 


Lim Mm I LL 


PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE AND VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square. . 
Porter Military Academy 


Cedarcroft School 2 4° Boys. 9 to 38 years. Prepares 
Established 1867. A national school. 240 boys enrolled from 


for all colleges and technical schools 
Manual training. One teacher to six boys. Gymnasium. Swimming 
pool. Expert athletic supervision. Electric light, steam heat, spring 24 states and 4 foreign countries this year. An unusual — 
water, 125 acres. Catalogue = 4 tion of highest scholastic preparation with strongest incen- 
Jesse Evans Purutps, A.M., Principal, Box 900 tives to Christian manhood. College or business training— 

Languages, Science, History, Music, Mechanical Drawing, 

Commercial Courses. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 


TI Ci | field. Board, tuition, $300.Two from one family ,$540.Catalog 


REY. WALTER MITCHELL, B. D. 
Rector, box € 
Founded 1842. Charleston, 8. C. 


Charleston, S. C. 
The Military College of South Carolina 
An old and distinguished college. Ideal Southern location. Mild 
climate allows open-air work all the year. Modern buildings, 
splendid equipment. Expert faculty of long training and expe- 
rience. Government rating, “Distinguished institution,” in 
“Class A."" Honor graduates receive commission in U.S. Army. 
Full courses leading to B.S. and C. E. degrees. Minimum age 
for admission, 16 years. Expenses, $332—no extras. 

Address (oi, O. J. BOND, h\ Superintendent. 
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VirGcinia, Danville, Box 363 
} An accredited school for boys, in 
The Danville School the Virginia hill-country Upper 
and Lower School. Students enter whenever vacancies permit 
New building completed 1913 $400 a year. Write for illustrated 
catalogue 








Wa. Houmes Davis. Headmaster 


SEWANEE 


jy ee eee 
Military Academy 


= 
Situated in Cumberlands. 2000 feet elevation. Campus 
of 10,000 acres. Vigorous outdoor life. Freedom from 


eit f ‘ : 9 
S i? “ed 7 J t 
gay tye 
: city influences tends to high moral tone 46th year 


For catalog address COL. DU VAL G. CRAVENS, Headmaster, Box 101, Sewanee, Tennessee 
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7 7 “™ “ = i} 

| EN N E S oN E E | AN ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL. Students from forty states j 

: ” +. Mountain location. Climate the most healthful in the United | 


r ih | States. Convenient location, accessible to all parts of the country 
I LI TA RY | Military Department under supervision of U nited StatesGovernment. 


| 
| 











Modern oem. —_ eneeeees oF Coperenents Students ad- i} 
mitted to all colleges and universities. Large campus. All! forms of | 
IN S I ion U T > athletics and healthful recreation Terms $350. Catalogue free } 
i) 
S way re Address Col. O. C. HULVEY. President 
Sweetwater. Ten : | 


| [mim iu will HA | 


HEIGHTS ™BOYS 


A school where boys make the transition from youth 
to young manhood under conditions most favorable 
to bodily, mental and moral health. Daily personal atten- 
tion to each boy in class rooms and in athletics. Certificate ad- 
mits. to leading colleges. Discipline firm but sympathetic. 
Only recommended boys accepted. 
Magnificent group of nine buildings. Splendid 
faculty. Delightful home life with wholesome 
social advantages. Reservations should be ap- 
plied for early. Rates $390.00. For beautifully 
illustrated catalog, address 

L. L. RICE, Headmaster 
Box 99 Lebanon, Tenn. 
Vimcinta, Reliance. VIRGINIA, Woodstock 


Old Dominion Academy 7%, ie school, tor manly | The Massanutten Academy [°r.. horse traditions of 


boys of 8 to 17. Prepares for finest home traditions of 

















University and Business. Rural, near Winchester Close train | the Old Dominion. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley 

service with Northern cities. Ideal chmate, scenery, home life, 100 miles from Washington Prepares for college, technical schools 
moral and sanitary environment 1700 feet elevation. Rate $200. and business: music, athletics. Limited to 75 boys. $275. Addrese 
Catalog. R. L. Sreece, B.S., M.S., Dean. Howarp J. Bencuorr, A. M., Headmaster. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


McClure’s will answe: any inquiry about schools 
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VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, CO-EDUCATIONAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








385 Boys from 45 Stat 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


1°. L 


gest Private Academy in United States. 





1,600 feet above 
. ful ul and beautifal Valley of 
* Parentat discipline. 


sports encouraged, 

refinement on 

ards and traditions hi 
equipment, absolutely 











last 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government A 


= dry, bracing mountain air of the famous proverbially health- 
he Shenandoah. Pure 


iittary training develops obedience, manly 
aged. Dall drill and Sueniens tn coun air. from moment a 
ie Styrteer "ae $150,00 barracks, full 
f. Charges $360. Handsome ne free. Address 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Academies or Business. 


waters. rearrange tone. 











Viacinia, Bedford City. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 

For Boys and Young Men. Fits for yw - tific schools or 
business. Work endorsed by over 30 colleges and “universities Beau- 
tiful and healthful location. Athletic g Terms 
$250. Noextras. For catalogue address E. SUMTER Serra, Prin. 





ewes Se = ny D. Armour, 
Cazenovia Rev. Wm. Newton Martin 
A. Kaapp, Leland Stanford, Charles Dudley Warner; Bishops: 
Andrews, Bowman, Newman and Peck. College Preparatory, 
Music, Art, Oratory, Household Arts. Also Junior School. New 
Dormitory. Co-educational. 





Greenbrier Presbyterial Military School 


An up-to-date military boarding school for 100 boys. Large corps 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingstoa. 


Wyoming 


ollege- Preparation, ,. Domestic Science, baw y Elocu- 











of instructors—all college graduates. Bracing mountain climate, ~. Cc Gy and Fine Ath- 

2300 feet altitude. Brick buildings, athletic field. Terms $300 letic Field. 7oth year a or 16. Catalogue. 

For catalogue address Cow. H. B. Moors, A. M., Prin. . L. Spracun, D. D., President. 
Vircinia, Dayton, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Connecticut, North Stonington, Main St. 


The Wheeler School 








Shenandoah ¢ Collegiate Institute 424 jchoo! 

Cin preparatory. Certificate admits to University of Va. and 
all leading colleges. Music, business, clocution, art, piano tuning, 

orchestra, band and pipe 








For Boys and Girls. 75 acres. Athletic fields. Modern build- organ. Terms $175 to $250. No extras. 
ings. Prepares for college and scientific schools. Endowment Address mG So 
Expense $350 to $4s50a year. Address 

Cc. P. Kewpat.. Principal. — a SCHOOLS 
| CONNECTICUT, os9 Lafayette St. 





Evanston Academy, > Work aod good wil 


instruction ts possible, where classes are where you 
can enjoy University association and peels such as the great 
Northwestern University gymnasium. 

For “Student Life,” a beautifully illustrated book, write 


N. W. Helm, Box 1050, Evanston, Ill. 


INDIANA, Valparaiso ont Deciding Where . P 
: A ; ore ; to Atten 
Valparaiso University School send for catalog. This is one 
of the largest institutions of learning in the United States. Thorough 
Instruction at Lowest Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address, 
Henry B. Brown, President. 
Ourver P. Kinsey, Vice-President. 


MassacuvusetrTs, Ashburnham. 


Cushing Academy 


40th year. Endowment permits all the advantages of a high priced 








hool of good 
Ook sak palew | 


The Fannie A. Sm A. Smith Froebel Kindergarten 
and Training School }Y* tery Srer mcr than we 
address 


can supply. One and two year course. For catalogue 


Fannie A. Sutru, Principal. 
Destarct or Co_uma1a, Washington, 2647 Connecticut Ave. 


The Wilson-Greene School of Music *"¢«n* 


tinctly musical envi Voice, piano, violin, harmony, Grand 
d art, | classic dancing, Expression. Mr. 











Opera, 
| and Mrs. Greene are the musical leaders of Washington. Catalog. 


| 


school f or moteaute terms. College certificate. Music. Six modern | 


*. Athletic fields. Gymnasium. Co-educa- 
tional. Write for illustrated booklet. H.S. Cowes t, A. M., Prin. 


New Hampsuire, Meriden. 


Kimball Union Academy 


A high grade preparatory school with a =e tuition. road 
year opens Sept. 16th. High elevation. Eight . 2OO acres. 
New and separate dormitories for girls and coo New gymnasium. 
Athletic field, School farm. Cartes Atpgen Tracy, Principal. 








Summer course. Tuos. Evans Greens, Mrs. Wi_son-Greeng, Prins. 





gra and Three-Color Work 

Our uates earn 0 to 850 a week.  oawiet 

them to positions. Learn how you can 
eee ew — Sing magma. Write 


7 Mv tNors COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Wabash Avenue, Effingham. Illinois. 





McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








The University of Chicago 
HOME, wortscter cite tmstrac 


STUDY tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 
2nd Year U. of C.(Div, B) Chicago,II. ¥**! tre 











-. 
Incrnors, Chicago, 3207 Michigan Blvd. 


The Technical Normal Schoo A teachers’ training 


school in special 
branches only One and two-year courses in Public School M usic 
Drawing, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Physical Education 
Trained faculty. Graduates assisted to positions. Fall term opens 
Sept. 2nd Address SUPERINTENDENT 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 1125 N. Illinois St 


Bogue Institute for Stammerers 

An {deal Home School for the correction of impediments of speech 
Twelve years of success. Hundreds of graduates. Separate dormi- 
tories for boys and girls. Satisfaction guaranteed For catalog, 
terms, etc., address BENJAMIN N. Bocue, Principal. 


New York, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts 
New York Homa@oratuic MepicaL COLLEecr 
AND FLowerR Hospital 
Have you chosen a Profession? There are Opportunities in 
Medicine, especially Homceopathic Medicine Send for catalogue I 
OVAL S. COPELAND, A. M., M. D., Dean 





Onto, Oberlin, Drawer 5 


Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 


Two-year course Teachers principally from Oberlin College and 
Conservatory of Music Montessori method by Miss May, trained 
with Dr. Montessori. Address Secretary, Oberlin Kindergarten 
Association 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale 
American Montessori Teacher-Training 
School Training course begins Oct. 1st Illustrated pamphlet 


will be sent to any one interested in my investigation 
and study of the Montessori Method in Rome 
Mrs. J. Scott ANveRson, Directress of Torresdale House 


Year to Get a 
Practical 
Electrical Education 














Bosron, Huntington Chambers 


Emerson College of Oratory 

Largest School ot Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America Summer Sessions 34th year opens Sept 
22nd Address 





Harry Seymour Ross, Dean 





MAsSAcHusettTs, Cambridge, 15 Craigie St. 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 

Chartered 18907 Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the leg 
islature Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in active practice 
Instruction in science ani practice largely individual Term begins 
Sept. 15th Write for catalogue 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Copley Square 
; Mind—— Body—Voice Leader 
School of Expression for 30 years Send for list of 
Dr. Curry'’s books ‘Expression “ Booklet on summer terms 
held in Boston, Asheville, University of Vermont, Chicago Books 
lent for home study. 
S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President 





MASSACHUsETTS, Worcester, 158 Institut: Road. 
One and 
Worcester Domestic Science School 0r«*2" ‘we: 
and Home-making courses Trains for teachers of at Ty, sew'ng 
matrons, dictitians, housekeepers The only school devoted solely 
to Normal Domestic Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional 
positions Address Mrs. F. A. WeTHERED 





Micuican, Houghton 


Michigan College of Mines 
A state institution offering engineering courses leading to the d« 
gree of Engineer of Mines Located in the Lake Superior mining 
district Mines and mills accessible for college work For Year 
Book and Booklet of Views address 
PRESIDENT or SECRETARY 





New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 146 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman's Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
Tue SecReTaRY 





New York, Rochester, 43 Plymouth Avenue 


Mechanics Institute 


Technical Training for Engineering, Industry, Trades, Art, Home 
Economics, Teaching (Manual Training, Domestic Science and Art, 
Applied and Fine Arts Two or Three Year Courses Mechani 
eal, Electrical. and other special courses for grammar echool gradu 
ates. Engineering and professional courses tor high school graduates. 
Inexpensive Apply for special bulletin 

THe REGISTRAR 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 


In addition to our regular long course, 
which qualifies students for the degree 
of Electrical Engineer, we have added a 
Special One Year Course in answer to an insistent 
demand This course teaches thoroughly aud practi- 
eally the tollowing subjects. eleetric light, house and 
motor wiring, switchboard and telephone installation 
and wiring, power plant operation, power transmission 
and armature winding Prepares young men to oper- 
ate their own businesses or accept well paid position 
immediately upon graduation Established 1905. 


Write today for FREE caualog 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee yQvision '29 

















SCHOOL OF TRAVEL 





Europe 
The 10M pson- ® 
halen School of Travel for Girls 
14th year Foreign residence, three periods of travel through eight 
countries, usual courses of study with Piano and Singing, all is in- 
cluded American home comforts October sailing 
Mrs. Water Scorr, Sec’y, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. H 


vor STAMMER 


My book, ** How to Stop Stammering a treatise on ‘* Scientific 
Talking and Psy m Training Scheol ms. a 
literature FREE. M. L. HATFIELD, Prin. of Pacific 
School for Stammerers, 1918 Grove St. "OAKLAND. CAL 








COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
indivi lual lessons by mail will develop your talent 





Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you, Send me 
your sketch of President’Wiison with 6c in stamps 
and I will send you a test lesson plate, also co'le 

of drawings showing possibilities for YOU 


The Landon School erin 


1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 





IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic Svstem —written with only nine characters. 


thous’’—no “‘ruled lines’*—no “‘shading’’—no * word-signs"’ = “code 
notes.’ Speedy, practical sy — 7 t can be learned in 39 days of home 
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study, ) CORRESPON time il] descriptive matter, free, address 


ESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 957 Advertising Building, Chicago. Wl 
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Wholesome Fiction 
eres Scavenger Fiction 


By E. W. REYNOLDS 


[Copyright 1914 by EW. Reynolds | 
Some people read **scavenger’’ fiction from 
choice. Others read it in order to be, as they 
imagine, up to date. 
cause it comes into their hands like a thief in 
the night. 


Books do not have to be unclean to be inter- 
esting, nor do they have to be uninteresting to 
be good literature. 


The “‘high-brow’”’ with an overbalanced ar- 
tistic sense, who writes fiction with his rules 
of English in one hand and his tea-table eti- 
quette in the other, writes good literature and his 
books are clean, but— they are uninteresting. 





The ‘‘literary scaverger’’ with genius, using 
material that decent writers reject and putting 
it in form so attractive that it appeals to the 
baser emotions of men and women, affording 
them thrills that respectability will not permit 
them in public, writes good literature and his 
books are interesting—to some readers—but 
they are unclean. 


It is no sign that a book is wholesome, or 
good literature, because it is found in the var- 
ious lists of ‘‘best sellers.’’ Neither is it proof 
that the book is crude, or unclean. 


But it is true, of every book that gains the 
distinction of being a ‘‘best seller,’’ that it has 
in it something, besides literary style, that 
makes a strong appeal for readers. 


This is also true: A wholesome book crudely 
written frequently finds its way into the ‘‘best 
seller’’ class, while a “‘scavenger’’ book rarely 
attains to such heights, unless its literary 
style is good. Vice and crime, filth and vul- 
garity, lust and sensuality, in order to be the 
invited guests of respectability must appear in 
faultless attire. 


There are some — present day authors, 

thaps — who have gained ann | notoriety 
through the prostitution of their talents, but 
no writer of fiction has made a r-cord as en- 
viable as the one made—in scarcely more than 
ten years—by Harold Bell Wright. 


His books are wielding a steadily growing 
wholesome influence. They are the germ of a 
new order of fiction forthe strength of the race. 


His first book, ‘‘That Printer of Udell’s,’’ a 
vigorous story of practical Christianity, has 
given a new hope, a newinspiration, to millions 


But many read it be-. 


of readers. From the date of its publication 
in 1903 it has grown in popularity. N 
100,000 copies are now every year. 


**The Shepherd of the Hills’’ published in 1907, 
‘The Calling of Dan: Matthews’’ published in 
1909 and ‘‘The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ 
ey in 1911 are important factors in the 
ife and thought of the present generation. 
They are an inheritance for the boys and girls 
of today who are the men and women of 
tomorrow. 


‘Their Yesterdays,’’ published in 1912, 
exalts life and love, and is the author’s greatest 
contribution to the race, for the perpetuation 
of the race. 


‘The Eyes of the World’’—to be published 
August 8t trikes a powerful blow at present 
day evils in the world of literature and art that 
is most opportune. It will have a tremendous 
influence for arousing the public conscience to 
the necessity of censure before the youth of the 
land is poisoned to the verge of degeneracy by 
“scavenger” fiction. 


Harold Bell Wright has, in his thirty millions 
of readers in the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land and Australia, the largest audience of any 
living author. ‘‘The Eyes of the World’’ is his 
sixth consecutive successful novel. He has 
never written a failure. 


“The Eyes of the World” is a ripping 
romance with 136,000 words of wholesome 
action, plot, counter-plot, mystery and love, 
sweet sentiment and strong passions. The 
scene is one of Southern California’s cities 
among orange groves and the San Bernardino 
mountains. One half million copies will be 
sold before publication day because it is whole- 
some—it is interesting—it is good literature, 


To secure a copy from the first printing 
(also a complimentary photograph of the 
author and his family) you should place your 
order now, with your bookseller. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


_ 231-233 W. Monroe St., Chicago — Publishers 


Note: Harold Bell Wright does not contrib- 
ute to any magazine. His books are not pub- 
lished as serials. His bocks are not shown in 
moving pictures but they are dramatized and 
produ on the regular stage under leased 
rights. 
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On Friday Evening, May the Ninth, 1913, at the Plaza Hotel, New York 
The German Publication Society 


Gave a Dinner in Honor of its 


Committee of Patrons 


This dinner signalized the launching of 
One of the most important Literary 
Undertakings since the First Folio 
Edition of Shakespeare was published. 


The 
German 


Classics 
of the XIXth and XXth Centuries 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 


Opens for the first time to English readers the door 
of the Great Treasure House of German Literature 















































—————— 


The speakers at this dinner, whose portraits appear on the left of this page, and the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Patrons, a partial list of whom is given, are men whose names guaran- 
tee the quality of this tremendous undertaking 

The four portraits on the right are representative of more than fifty eminent scholars of 
this country and Europe who are contributing to the success of the work The reputation of 
Dr. Francke, Editor-in-Chief, as a scholar and his exhaustive knowledge of German Literature 
give ample assurance that the translations will be of the highest order and that the selection 
of material will leave no room for criticism. 


Kuno Francke, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt, D., head of the Ger- The Best Work of the 


man Department at Harvard Univ., Editor-in-Chief. 
A Few of the Collaborating Editors and Translators: Greatest German Authors 


William Guild Howard, A.M., Harvard Univ More Than 100 of Them, in Complete 
William Tenney Brewster, A.M., © columbia Univ. Unabridged Form, Presented in English 
Marion D. Learned, Ph.D., L.H.D., Univ. of Penn. through the Medium of the Most Per- 
Percy Mackaye, A.B., Dramatist and Poet fect Translations 

William A. Cooper, Ph.D , Leland Stanford Univ. This is What the German Classics 
Charles Wharton Stork, Ph.D., Univ. of Penn. will be. 

20 Sumptuous Volumes 
P Some of the 


Printed on hand-made, watermarked paper, in large 
clear type, with over 500 illustrations including colored Co e f P 
frontispieces portraits of the authors and many repro mmiuttee oO atrons 
ductions of famous paintings, handsomely and sub 
stantially bound in cloth, half, or full Morocco 

Count Johann Heinrich w am H. Carpenter 


PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE von Bernstortt Rawerd D. Adame 


Hon. Woodrow Wilson Philander P. Maxton 





Owing to the *t that only the first few volumes are Hugo Reisinger Rt. Hon. Robert L. 
ie ready for delivery, a Special Pre-Publication Price has ™. ©. Duma Borden 
= been made. This means you should order now, save William Howard Taft Btiss Perry 
3 TV -geeeeows money and secure one of the first sets off the press. - on oom Bryce > Schiff 
Xo.) You Already Have pide  Meamee 
rence, James James “peve 
i in your library the best of America's authors, the best Cardinal Gibbons Hen, John Wenamabes 
i of England's, and translations of the great writers Of fon. Joseph H. Choate Oto HH. Kabs 
cy) France. Here for the first time is the opportunity to put fon. Andrew D. White Daniel L. Gordon 
an equally representative library of German Literature pavid Jayne fill Renjamin Ide Wheeler 4 
on your shelves. For the first time, and yet Germany charles W. Etiot James H. Kirkland I he 


is looked to for intellectual inspiration from every jon. Henry Cabot , 
quarter of the earth. Led _ hs ~ . hins 7 G 
le < . - Rt. Rev. Wil- 
Let Us Send You Advance Literature to A. Lenvense Lowe liam Law. ff erman 


Nicholas Murray Butler nr 





Sign and mail the ma ho now and we will send nee SE ee 7 Publication 
you a descriptive booklet, with sample pages and illus- ~ be eat . “a r 
arr , a oe 


trations, and tell you of the Special Pre-Publication Otter, Jord S i t 
yavid Starr Jorda 
——a ociety 


The German Publication Society S00" 225 Fifth Ave 


Dept. M 225 Fifth Avenue, New York pT im ff 


Brown 


Marion Leroy 
—” a Dept. M 


a \ 4 Please send me a booklet describing 
Va 7). P The German Classics and full particulars 
« Wi: of the Special Pre-Publication Price and 
v4 fs of payinent. 
% MN ivan cutneiuedahsbdvensaseeudedessmnaneii 
(Ee reser) i) 


[Theodore Suto] 
QTiscdoreST Wy” address 


New York 
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Scientific American ( ompiling Department 


Dept H 225 Fifth Avenue, New York ~ 




















An Encyclopedia Now! 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


BOUND TWO-VOLUMES-IN-ONE 
Is sold ata price you can afford to pay 





100,000 Users the world over say it is the best Encyclopedia 





The Efficiency Plan on which Some of the 2,000 and more 
The AMERICANA 


it was built Distinguished Men who built it 
isthe only Compendium _, Cardinal Gibbot Hen yk 
of Universal Knowledge ; oan iiew Rabin Hirs 
_ , A r ) A ) 
Built by Competent . «= Davi Jor : 
. ’ 4 “w V 
Americans on a Modern pedia Joseph H Choate | Ber 
American Efficiency » Edm * pevi PB 
Ernest Von H I r 
Plan | ith is of Albert Bushnell Hart 3 3 





The Result is the Encyclopedia You Cannot Afford to be Without 





To the Busy American: The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA not only > 


stands pre-eminent in every field of human activity but as its name sug 


gests, gives particular emphasis to matters pertaining to the affairs of 
our own Country And — the classification of subjects is such that, when 
you wis! ecific information, you w find the article you consult to con- 
talr ist t 1 wisn ne more nothing S 


11 Volumes: containing all 22 Volumes of the Standard Encyclopedia for Americans. 
Printed on India Paver and Bound in Full Flexible Morocco, the New Issue of the 
AMERICANA Two-Volumes-in-One Binding is the Last Word in the Encyclopedia Field. 


At the lowest price for which a standard Encyclopedia has ever been sold 





the AMERICANA. W: iso send you an 84 page 1914 E 


We w Volume One Issue, and of our Deferred Payment Offer 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPARTMENT 225 rin. New York 
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Just Published in Book Form 


MY 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By S. S. McCLURE 











BOOTH TARKINGTON has said of McClure’s story: 

“*Nothing I have ever read was more touching than 
the early passages; nor more perfectly and beautifully 
written. What is told is very wonderful, and the way 
it is told just plain noble. It can stand right now as a 
model of ‘iterary workmanship’—only it doesn’t seem to 
be ‘workmanship,’ it just seems to be truth. It’s as sim- 
ple as a country church—or a Greek statue."” 


S. S. McClure 





It is an inspiring story—and a typical story 
this life of a North of Ireland boy. The 


vicissitudes through which he rose make a 
























OTHER 
PEOPLE’S 
MONEY 


And How the Bankers Use It 
By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


Preface by Norman Hapgood 


fascinating narrative as he tells it in a 
quiet style well colored with humor and 
anecdote. 


““My Autobiography” is more than a 
human document however, for S. S. 
McClure has been in the forefront of 
many movements in the last decade 
from the exposure of predatory 
corporations by the Tarbell articles 
on “Standard Oil”’ to the revolu- 
tion in child education through 
the Montessori Method. Kip- 
ling, Stevenson and many 
other famous authors were 
introduced to an American 
audience by Mr. Mc- 
Clure, and the writers, 
editors and famous 
men of a generation 
have been his friends 
and intimates. 
Fully tllustrated. 


$7.75 








If you have money in any bank or savings 
fund, or pay premiums on insurance, ¢his is the 
book for you. It tells what happens to your money 
after you deposit it. 

Bank directors are controlled, says Mr. Brandeis, by interlocking 
directorates in such a way that our vast system of credit is virtually 
in the hands of a few men. The small borrower must be at a disadvan- 
tage. Credit is manipulated without regard to the interests of the com- 
munity at large. This system enables the man at the top to enrich 
himself without a compensating service to society. 








It is a clear, incisive book, written for the reader who is not attracted to long and 
abstruse financial reports on one side, or to newspaper mis-statements on the other. It aa co. 
a prions Pon —_ os os An . . 
is constructive and outlines remedtes, $7.00 net. 449 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 









Send free “* Budget of 
. ‘ , - News.” 
Send for facts about Montessori, Wu Ting-fang, Amelie Rives— 

Our “ Budget of News" describes fully and accurately important new books by these 
and others of prominence, books on the dance, South America, education, art, auction 
bridge, etc., with gossip about the authors. Fully illustrated, and d 


without fulsome praix 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY a 








Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 
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BECOME 
ANURSE 


£ have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How 
I Became a Nurse’’—248 
pages with actual experi- 
ences of Chautauqua 


Hw 


ix 
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oe 


H) fetn? 
eres: 4 
| goes 


'. ~SBY 

_* ty, a oe 
pte BPE 
i) ; 9 Nurses. Forty-eight illustrated lesson pages sent free to al! inquirers. 


fi cat. | a AYN) The e Chautauqua School of Nursing 


y A Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 





— ae / 
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Thirty-five New Toliiais te | | LEARN WRITE RN = $25 $100 


AD E aa T We can positively Show Fat oS 


How our Sala ary. Book mailed free E-DAVI 
; co., “65 Ps Page Building, Chicago, Il1., or 150 Nassau Street, New York 
LEARN JEWELERS’ | ENGRAVING 
Abich salaried and egeff: taught thoroughly by mail We will teach the b 


Giener better engreving A. oan rm im years of Tigid apprenticeship. We will sito i 
prove the si!ll of any engraver. Send for our catalog 











Sars 







































; Cloth Leather 
: Binding Binding The E oe School, 65 Page Ride... Michigan Ave., Chieage, It 
CAN WRITE A SHORT ° STORY. Beginners learn thoroughly uncer 
' yy ear method; many sell their stories before completing the 
; ° q . . Ss oe, - p those who want to sell their er Write for particulars. 
i p This makes, in all, 700 well printed and uni school of Short-Story Writing, E 
: formly bound books that cover the whole field of 
} | literature and include practically every one of [oe AN UE USTRATOR 
| the better known classics. mail bow to yf 
Read this List of New Titles. They will me ll _- 
| give you an idea of the kind of books in Every- 
. A ' > man’s Library. The complete list you can § 
1 F obtain from your bookseller or from us. . 
he ' 'Y drawing at home Sales ieinessiencien | 
_ ; 4 We have successful students in every ge of 
The Oxford Reformers, by Frederic Seebohm; Froude’s Life the world. Turn yeur Talent in 
of Benjamin Disraeli; Pioneer Work for Women, by Dr. Eliz- @ Students arefilling high high salaried rt, Be ears 
abeth Blackwell; Colley Cibber: An Apology for His Life; 1 . : ccessful teaching. Endorsed by high po Rn 
Livy’s History of Rome, 2 Vols.; Hutchinson’s Muses’ Pag- Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
eant, Vol. 111; Xenophon'’s Cyropedia; Essays in the Study of 0 4 Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Cultare. 


Folk-Songs, by the Countess Martinengo-Caesaresco; Letters 
from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple; An Anthology | 
of English Prose; Paltock’s Peter Wilkins, or the Flying In- | 


Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 
dians; Turgeniev’s Lisa; George MacDonald's Sir Gibbie; 
Morier’s Hajji Baba; Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South; Dos- 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 779Applied Art Bidg.,Batile Creek,Mich, 
toievsky’s The Idiot; P. la, by Sa 1 Richardson, 2 Vols. ; 
D | Peru, The Tossed of Witch Hall? Baleac’s The Country ter ~~ GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Parson; Thackeray's Roundabout Papers; Ruskin’s The Two Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly at spare moments 
Boyhoods; Asgard and the Norse Heroes, by Mrs. Boult; in your own home. You hear the living voice of a native 





———————— 
Sd 













Keliare The Chthn Yours Hebhv's Levichens, Malti, om protean: preneence ach word ead pte. be a corsinaly 
New Golden Treasury; Bjornson’s Plays, Vol. Il; Borrow’s | ort time you cam speak a new language by 

| | Scrat Bens Soe nett ese | | LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
The Grettir Saga; Lyell’s The Antiquity of Man. 











combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Dise or Cylinder Records. Can be used on your ows 
talking machine. Send for Particulars and Booklet. 
The Language-Phone Method 
Buildi aw 5 


ly Sold by Dealers or Direct by Mail 


: i Examine an Everyman's volume at your book store. 
: Note the wonderful book value for the money. Ask 
for a complete list of 700 volumes. There's no better 

















Cen rt a 














: way to buy books than from Everyman's — ¥_ | 
a commencement on & gots oe °; SHORT-STORY WRITING 
an one or several volumes veryman’s Soa | A course orty lessons in the history, form, structure 
j = ath f writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
[ Dictionary Catalog o | Lippincott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address : 
; Everyman's Sent on Request for 10c , The Home resp School +, 
} Besides listing the first 505 volumes, this cloth- _ 4? s.0 Dr Esenwein Dept. 145. Springfield, Mass. i 
bound book of 173 pages explains the scope 14 
and extent of Everyman's Library, and gives 
historical notes on the various authors. E. P. 
Descriptive booldet sent free. Use — DUTTON | 
coupon, Pid & Co. | 
, Fifth Av xe 
i E.P. DUTTON & CO. Pi 681 eo | to Acquire a Legal Training.” Explains our 
681 Fifth Avenue Pd New York wonderful new system of law instruction. @ new 4 
New York 2” __Rrcloned please find at Ce 
: ‘ Write for Folder Ys ; 10 oe 4 —e ee, authorities of Harvard, Yale, Penns: 
j : Yictionary Catalog Every Wiseonsin, ete. Our simple method makes 
1 J Descriptive of “ Library it easy for you to get “7 knowledge contained in 
ryma 4 
~~ n n's o* Name peenecucesessncs ; "Library of American Law and 
ncye epacdia , ——~ Practice’’ and 36 Case Books furnished every student, 
J eo” Wad ccccccesooosese The World's Greatest Correspondence Schooi."’ 
ust * Send for big Free Law book today! Tells easiest and best way to study 
: Out gf? Cly RD. ccoccccncennnenes Law—a postal card will bring &. Mail one at once. 
- 
Po I buy books from eco AMERICAN SCHOOL oF CORRESPONDENCE 
4 Ne agent or canvaner 4 = the sender of this compen) - 








For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers / 
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Strengthen 
YOUR Will 


O). icc) mp4 0] 0) 0) ON Ricto) ole 
Already Use This Book 


“Power of Will” 


By FRANK CHANNING HADDOCK, Ph. D, M.S. 
i . e Below is the merest fraction < 
Rett Ses Se. Sent on FREE Trial for Five Days the. long Hist of studies. in this 


> > 
Ph.D., M.S., is one mast great work It is divided into four 



















‘rs on Prac ‘ *sy . 
pre es cay — Spee : ith This great work on practical psychology provides a thorough sections, and consists of 28 lessons 
Fp a > a k “2 oa R ct jentific course in Will-training, consisting of 28 lessons Its It is written clearly and simply, 
~< > : 5 * « Oo € 
Jame aqnee, Sees : results have actually bordered on the marvellous so that anyone can apply the sug- 
as a twentieth-century leader of gestions No one ie too bia, of 



































































It has come as a great and vital force into the lives of thousands 


~ men and women, showing them how fo make their brains 





thought. Below are extracts o! a 
few letters from readers; unsolicit- 


too small, not to be benefited by 
this book. 


ed letters received about this book serve them better—making them more dominant in their dealings 
make a mass Six Feet Hica giving them a sure, masterful grip upon their life problems 
It has proved a veritable well of strength for people afflicted 
with ill-health and nervous weaknes It has reawakened am 


ditions in men and women who have been turned from their 
life purposes and has shown its students how to CARRY 


































FORWARD those ambitions into consummation 
Law of Great Thinking 
“7 have your ‘Power of Helps Everybody Four Factors on Which it 
Will’ and would not take $100 . Depends 
for it.” J. A. WAGNER, Sec’y- The readers of this book talk of it as a Bible They range from How to Develop Analytical 
Treas. Toronto Academy of great captains of industry to clerks They include physicians, Power 
Music, Edmonton, Can lawyers, artists, writers and advertising men of renown How to Think “ All Around 
“In it I found rules and It is owned, read, prized and praised by such men as Judge Ben a Subject 
principles that make it worth B. Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex How to Concentrate—De 
iis weight in gold.” Dist U.S. Chinese Ambassador; Licut. Governor McKelvie of Ne- tailed Directions 
Atty. Goopwrn, Oil City, Pa braska; Asst Postmaster General Britt; General Manager How to Throw off Worry 
“Only wish I had a little Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis of How to Make the Will 
of this knowledge years ago.” Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—and literally thousands of Supreme 
R. M. Osporne. Office of the other men of action and ambition like them, who realize the How to Overcome Inde- 
Sec’y, Gov't of Porto Rico value of DOMINATING WILL in daily life H ~~ 
“No man can read it with ow Permanent Influence 
out becoming a stronger man.” How to Develop Indomitable Will Over Others is Secured 
J S. TAYLOR, Sec’y, Retail “Power of Will” ie not a book of idle essays 2 net ie Fifty-Four Master Rules to 
Grocers’ Assn., Minneapolis Press a Control Other People 
~ far *Pemer of actual methods plan and principle for training strength Ho M " 
. ul eonen ening and developing Will Power. These methods are based on one _— = aintain the Cen 
Will’ invaluable to the sys- rw a fo i tif | - Will P ; ° tral Factors of Bodily 
somatic end thaveush studeut of the most protound scientific analyse: of i ower ever made Health 
jin any walk of life.” Dr Modern Psychology has now indisputably established that the How to Secure Steady 
We. Grounp, Ex-Pres., Will can be trained INTO WONDERFUL POWER, like any Nerves 
Wis. State Med. Assoc other human faculty, by intelligent exercise and use A man can First P j Ss 
“ Better than anything I make what he wills of himself He can open up slumbering, ore a —— 
have met in FORTY YEARS DORMANT mental powers. He can develop wonderful fac- How the Will Acts 
study of these subject I ulties, now yielding the merest fraction of their powers. He How to Test Your Will 
am certainly grateful lo se- can actually alter the physiological formation of his brain, by Methods of Developing Will 
cure this book.”” Rev.W.H means of his Will rhis is not a theory, it is a proven fact Six Principles for Develop 
BARNES, 612 N. 43rd St., And the unusual value of this great work is that IT SHOWS ing Will 
Phila YOU JUST HOW TO DO THIS FOR YVOURSELF—in clear. How to Increase Powers of 
* Enclosed find check for an- wonderfully stimulating lessons, which anybody can follow and Observation 
other copy of * Power of Will.” understand How to Train the Senses 
I have found great pleas- Law of Will Power in Habits 
ure in studying this work Is YOUR Will Dormant? How to Master Habit 
J. W. Kiaw, of Klaw & Er 
langer. Theatre Magnates Look back upon your life Once upon a time, no doubt, you How to Master Anger 
“I would not willingly sep- weaved great dreams of what you were going to make of your The Law of Habit Cure 
arate myself from it.” CHAS self Are they accomplished now Why are they sof accom How to Develop Memory 
W. Mears, Adv. Mer., Win- plished? Is it not because y ou lacked a strong, powerful, domi How to Banish Fear 
x ton Motor Car Co nating, inflexible WILL? You allowed others to control and How to Overcome Hesi- 
“Has startled thinking influence you to their ends, instead of controlling others your tation in Speech 
men ail over the world. If self. You let insignificant daily incidents everlastingly turn How to Overcome 
a you want to know whal you you from your purpose Gradually like so many of us—you Stage Fright 56 
are, or can be,—gelt il lt allowed this God-given faculty of will to become scotched and and Embar 
opens up a new world.” DORMANT in you Dr. Haddock has a messege for you rassment Pelton 
James F. Ets, Pres. Na a real message of emancipation from the blasting human curse of . Bs 
: tional School of Salesman indecision and blind habit Publishing 
ship, Minneapolis 
“The five days examina- Send No Money— Examine Book First Company 
: tion period allowed by you is The price of ‘Power of Will” is $3.00—but ws ~ete Meriden, Conn. ' 
- certainly long enough to con- without strings and without gati Judge for yourself whether you 
3 vince any one that this is a can afford to own it Gentlemen 
4 book one needs I hardly had Send am @ener now. Steaty Send the ettached — Please send me a copy of “Power 
it unpacked before I realized ing your business card, or giving a reference. _The book w of Will” without charge. I agree to 
I wanted it. I regret I did be sent by return mail, anc an keep it We day remit $3.00 or remail the book in 5 days 
not know there was a book like at the end of five days y lor want it nil @ hack 
this long ago. | have only read Cut ont the coupon now, before you turn the page 
the introduction and a few nd forget 
paragraphs ani my enthusi e fe Name 
ey ty he f Pelton Publishing Co. 
Rov S. THaar, Passenger 
Dept... Southern Pac tc 56 Wilcox Block 
R.R., Oakland, Cal Meriden, Conn. \ddress 
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40) WHERE-TO-GO 
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B BEACON ST. BOSTON, 








NEW YORK 








ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 








If Coming To New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
S| CLENDENING ‘3 \"** 
ey YF 


hwo persene $2.00 daily. Write for 
woklet H.. with fine map of city 


- BUCKELL’S BUNGALOWS ” 


20 furnished Cottages with gardens. Boats, 
Canoes, Tennis, Garage, 
Hulett’s Landing, Lake George, N. 


“ ‘‘A SUMMER PARADISE” 


covers Northern N.Y.Resorts: 

Saratoga Sp’gs, Lake George, 

Lake Champlain, Adirondacks, 

ete, Send 6c postage for ill.de- 

scriptive book 360 pp. with par- 

ticularsof Hotels, etc. Address 
« Albany, N.Y 








“Sammer Parac 





AN IDEAL SUMMER RESORT 








| HOTEL yoo 
Faces U.8. Capitol. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Pieces. Running 
Water, Electric Fans in 
Rooms. Bath Gratis. 
Garage. Music. Am. $3, 
Eur. $1.50 up. Booklet. * 











"SEATTLE [| WASH.  —- 
12 stori »f solid cx 
Hotel Savoy. Phy ‘connate. steel & 


At center of things. English grill. | 
Rooms Bl up. With bath g2 h bath $2 up. 


marie 


Auto Bus 


HEALTH _R 1. tit 








The Battle Creek Samarium affords 3 et most abundant 
facitities for rest recreation and ement The 
umeue ¢ cet t sy slem physical eed classes. interesting 
health lec ‘Ss Swimming golf ferns motor in: bogting 
and @ hundr tred other ottrachve features fii days pro- Ff 
qram with useful enterta nment Guests have the combined 
advantages tc be derived from favorable climatic conditions. 
po ms wre apes so ent yt — —_ c ace 


I THE SANITARIUM: "BATTLE C CREEK Mi MICH. ‘Box 09 | 








| 
owns| 
x! 


Se THe couonal| 








Fl season up. | 
Y. 











—_. 

. ® MARLBORUUGH- 
Atlantic City. BLE NHEIM. 
Above illustration shows but one section of 
this magnificent and gumptnetely fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Selariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenienceand 
comforts of the Marlborough-Blenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal place for Spring & Sum- 
mer. Alwaysopen. Write for handsomely 
illustrated booklet. Josiah White & Sons 
Company, Proprietors and Directors.* 


Galen Hal ~ ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Hotel and Sanatorium. 


New stone, brick & steel building, Always 
open, always ready, always busy. Table 
and attendance —p 








HALF BLO 
OCEA 
_— 


Located 
Booklet - 





YELLOWSTONE PARK 

Is America’s cst Summer Resort. 

Most uNiQuE wx Tne Worwp. 
Canyons, Grysrrs, 

Brautirut Hort Poors. Lanes, Wau Animas, 

Mountains, Spienow Horens, Six KINDS OF 
TROUT. RECREATION. 




























TRAVEL 





! 


: 
Whether a brief vacation or 
an extended tour, our Baggage 
Policy enables you to travel 
with a care-free mind and thor- 
ough y enjoy your trip. 


Costs but a few cents a day 
save hundreds of dollars 


i Indemnifies you against loss 
| from fire, theft, etc., in custody 
il of railroad, ex xpress Company, 
|| steamship, hotel or clubhouse. 
1 We are the old- ume ow 
est joint stock In- 





guarantee prompt 
settlement. Write 
for full informa- 
tion. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERIC 


~—_ CANADA 


“BRAS D'OR LAKES | 


(Lakes of Gold) 
“An imprisoned sea dividing an island in twain."’ 


“CAPE BRETON” 


A glorious Summer Country. Boating, 
Bathing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, Sea trout, 
sword fish, tuna, deep sea fishing. Write 
for dese riptive folder, 

GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Canad 









jan Government Railways. 
____Moneton, New I Brunsw ick. 


NEW B UNSWICK 





nion Atiantic Railway 


a Si 
®» NOVASCOTIA.=: 


SUMMER VACATION LAND OF A 


andof Fy angelin 


SENERAL PASSENCER AC 
ROOM A CENECRAL O ces 
MENTVULE NOVA SCOTIA 





RELAXATION 
A Scientific School 
where ail ailments are treated and patients 
are taught how to live. Elimination of 
ous waste is the foundation of hea 





ond the basis of our treaiment. 


noc ERATION. WY ID ha ERAN TAR SRCUATION, 





poson- ies Ee . George f- Butler, a ape. gon — 
w ame. eat Tt a cheer. 
fer 26- A, eR. B Kramer. Bor 80. Kramer. Ing Petia od 








coe yon REVENTION. 
This is the cred byt 
Mudiavia Treetment it It is directed A AL Or 
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A VACATION 


IN THE 


OUT-OF-DOORS 


Greatest of all outings. Live at 
delightful permanentcamp or sleep 
in a tent on hemlock boughs, eat 
ecamp-fire cooking, among the 


WILD MAINE LAKES 


Fish, canoe, explore, study the 
moose and deer. Come out made 
over. 

Costs no more than most vaca- 
tions. 

Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
Address VACATION BUREAU 
THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 

Room 580, So. Station, Boston, Mass, 




















Finest game fishing in America. 
5,000 lakes and streams full of 
fighting trout, salmon and bass. 


IN MAINE WOODS 


Live at hotel or permanent 


camp. Good for tired brains and 
nerves. Your family will enjoy 
it too. 


Send for BOOKLETS 
“I Go a-Fishing” and 
“Maine Guides” 
Address VACATION BUREAU 
THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 
Room 580, So. Station, Boston, Mass. 








Three Wonderful 
VACATION BOOKS 


They list over 4,000 hotels, board 
ing houses, farms and camps, with 
rates, in 


NEW ENGLAND 
The Vacation Land 


—Mountains, sea-shore, lakes, 
woods, in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 


Island, Connecticut. 
Just the practical facts you need. 
Sent free. Write today, stating 
region you prefer. Address 
Vacation Bureau 
THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 
Room 580, So. Station, Boston, Mass. 








co oe 


‘Best Salmon Fishing in Maine at 
Ouananiche Lodge, Sunset, Norway Pines House 
& Camps. Finest of Hunting. W.G. Ross, Grand 
Lake Stream, Washington Co., Maine. Booklet.* 


Come to World-Famous Kennebago 


Hotel & Log Cabins, with bath. Stone fireplaces. 
Maine's tovelten lake. Trout and salmon abound, 
Open | May 15. Write W. E. Tibbetts, Rangeley, Me, 


__ LAKE SUNAPEE N.H. 


GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
At the Gateway of the White Mountains on 
the [deal Tour. Golf, Tennis, Boating, Fish- 
ing, Saddle Horses, ete. Accommodates 300 
guests. Write for circular. W. W. Brown. 


$00- NIPI- -PARK LODGE 


Lake Sunapee, H. GOLF, TENNIS, 
CANOEING, shit ING MOTORING. 
BOOKLET. L. M. WAITE, Manager. — 


* Write for further information. 























FQuaintCapeCod”) 


Send for this Book 











lutely different from any other place. 
You'll see phases of life and character 
far more interesting than anything in 
anovel. You'll enjoy the 


Yachting, Bathing, Fishing 


golf and automobiling. The social life 
will appeal to you. Write today for 
“Quaint Cape Cod.” It's Free. 
Address Advertising Department, 
Room 580, South Station, Boston. 


New York, NewHaven& HartfordR. R. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Hotel Aspinwal 


It describes a Summer Land abso- 


INTERVALE—WHITE MTS. N.H. 





ee 
INTERVALE HOUSE. 2A Summer Home Or Re 
FINEMENT AND Rest With AruSemenT ALL IMPROVEMENTS 
Y Grano Scenery, Cammact & Gansct Livemes, Five Roaos Au 
Sorts, Oncuestea, Excruewr Taste == Booklet HS Munsert 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Lenox, Mass 
In the heart 
of the famous 
Berkshires is one of the most fashionable 
and attractive resorts in this country. Golf, 
Tennis, Saddle Horses, Livery, Auto Liv 

ery, ete. Accommodates 500 guests. Write 
for ‘cire ular. W. W. Brown. 
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Nantucket, Mass. 
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Sconset Cottage Club 


Open June Lith. be ull location. 
cuisine. Surf bathing. Golf. 


Tennis. #3 
per day and up. Address Isaac Hills. 
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HOTEL LENOX, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo's Leading Tourist Hotel. Modern, 
fireproof, beautifully located. Eu. P. Ideal 
summer climate. Write for “Complimentary 
Guide of Buffalo and Niavara Falls” 

















Wonderful Vacation Islands 


Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket | 


Warm sea-bathing Golf on the moors 
Fresh and salt water fishing 


White for illustrated booklets, Advertising Department 
Room 580, South Station, Boston, Mass. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
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of all Boarding Schools (er camss) in 
Expert Advice free. Want for girls or boys? 
American Schools’ 
1012 Times Building, New York, or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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The Allurements 
Foreign Trave 


Heed the call of the German ‘ 
—the historic Rhine country, rich in 
natural beauty, 
architecture and 
Five week Vacation Tour 
to LONDON, 
BERLIN, inclading Rhine 
trip only $178.40. 
comfortable, one 
cabin steamers of the 
yerman Lioyd 
Baltimore-Southampton 
Bremen Service 
Comfort without luxury 
Send 10c for concise travel guide 
“How to see Germany, Austria and 
Switeeriand™ by P. G. 
—essential in planning your tour. 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
1705. Charles St., Baltimore Md. 
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KING 


Sturdy as a Steam-shovel 
—Graceful as a Swan 


ING owners experience no misgivings at entering 
rough country. Hills, declines, mires, sands, ruts, 
and rocky ways have all been amply considered by 

the KING'S builders. The KING meets and conquers 
them with a vigor and ease that assure a safe and timely 
return to Macadam. 

The KING’S heavy cantilever springs make shock 
absorbers unnecessary and lighten wear on car and tires. 
The KING was frst in America with this suspension 
others are now following 

**The Car of No Regrets’”’ 


a | 095 WITH EQUIPMENT—Famous Ward Leonard Starting and 
Lighting System, $100 net additional. Prices F.O.B. Detroit 


Cantilever Rear Springs: Long Stroke Motor; 30-35 Horse Power; Unit Power 
Plant; Three-Point ~y ~~ Center Control; Gemmer Steering Gear; Complete 
Electric Lighting; Left Hand Steer; Full Floating Rear Axle; Hyatt Roller Bearings; 


Stromberg Carbureter; 18-inch Steering Wheel; Rain-vision Wind Shield; Silk Mohair 
lop; Electric Horn; 112-inch Wheel Base; 20-inch Rear Doors; Complete Fquipment 


DEALERS, INVESTIGATE! 
We may have a proposition for your district 
KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52d St. 
New York Service Department, 244-252 West 54th St. 
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DIRECTIONS 
USE FREELY WHENEVER 
AND WHEREVER A MILD, 
PURE CLEANSER IS NEEDED 


OR the toilet, for the bath, in 

the nursery, in the laundry, in 
the kitchen, about the house— 
““whenever and wherever a mild, 
pure cleanser is needed”—Ivory 
Soap is needed. 
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PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 


By 
MARGUERITE TRACY anp CONSTANCE LEUPP 


A NEW AND PAINLESS method of childbirth has been 
developed in the medical clinic of the University of Baden, 
at Freiburg, by two men famous throughout the medical pro- 
fession of the world. This method has now been used in five 
thousand cases with practically unvarying success. Nota single 
fatality to the mother can be charged to it; and under tt the rate 
of infant mortality has decreased. A complete account of this 
method, containing the reports of the hospital authorities and 
the first-hand evidence of mothers who have undergone the 
treatment, has been prepared at Freiburg by representatives of 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, and is presented here for the first time. 


° OU are going to Freiburg for the 
Twilight Sleep,” said Dr. Thomas 


Watts Eden, the famous English 
gynecologist, who had been summoned to the 
Waldorf Hotel, in London, to the bedside 
of an American young woman expecting a 
second baby. “‘Why don’t you stay and 
have it here?”’ 

The American young woman could 
hardly tell why. In London were relatives, 
friends, and the safe hands of the great 
specialist. Freiburg was remote, nebulous, 
at the end of a hard journey; undoubtedly 
German — and she spoke no German. But 
she was going, nevertheless. To her, Frei- 
burg was the place where one went to a 
certain clinic, and had one’s baby safely and 
absolutely without pain. A woman friend 
of hers had had a baby there, and later had 


gone back again from America to have a 
second and a third baby at that same clinic, 
declaring that she would never again have 
the blessing of a baby without the attendant 
blessing of the Twilight Sleep. So the 
American young woman was on her way 
to a foreign country that she had never 
visited, and, though sick abed, insisted on 
continuing her journey. 

The doctor saw that she was determined, 
so he sat down beside her and told her all 
about the Dammerschlaf as it is practised 
in the Frauenklinik at Freiburg; for he had 
been to Freiburg. He gave her a letter to 
his illustrious German confrére, advised 


“her to wire ahead to make sure that the 


Geheimrath, as he called him, was not absent, 
and left her with the cheering assurance 
that she ““would like Krénig.” 
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} { FIVE-YEAR-OLD German child born under the Fret- 





North and South America. The 
rumor has gone out, from mouth 
to mouth, among women to the 
ends of the earth, that here, at last, 
modern science has abolished that 
primal sentence of the Scriptures 
upon womankind: “In sorrow thou 
shalt bring forth children.” 

The goal that these women seek 
lies in the odd old town of Freiburg 

in the region of the Black Forest 
of Germany. Here still stands the 
house where Erasmus lived; the 
streets of the place are like the set- 
ting of an old Heidelberg play; and 
here, just three blocks west of the 
Middle Ages, lies the great modern 
State University of Baden. Its 
medical schools rank with those of 
Berlin and Munich as the first in 
all Germany. And in the obstetrical 
wards of its hospital — specially 
equipped and fitted for this work — 
has been developed, by men famous 
throughout the medical profession 
of the world, this Twilight Sleep 
—the new and painless method 
of childbirth. 

From the standpoint of the 
mothers, there is but one testimony 
concerning this Twilight Sleep as 
given them at Freiburg. When their 
pains began, they tell you, they 
went to sleep. Of their part in the 
events that followed they retain 
no more memory than a somnam- 
bulist might have of the roof he 
walked upon at night. They woke 
happy and animated, and well in 
body and soul; and found, with 
incredulous delight, their babies, all 
dressed, lying before them upon a 
pillow in the arms of a nurse. 


burg method of painless childbirth. Careful observa- Those mothers who have once 
tien of the stopelamin-berea children bes shown thet borne children in the Freiburg 
no after ill effects can be traced to the use of this method hospital return, if possible, when 
childbirth comes upon them again. 
/ But he seemed to muse over her a little And to those, especially, who have under- 


as if in this almost intuitive pilgrimage 
there was matter for reflection. 

For it way, from woman 
to woman, as each goes back to her home 
with her baby born under the humane for- 
getfulness of the Twilight Sleep, that the 
fame of the method has grown. Women 
have come to this Freiburg Frauenklinik, 
! for the birth of their children, from India, 
and Russia, and South Africa, from both 


is in this very 








gone the experience in the Freiburg hos- 
pital and elsewhere, the experience under 
the Twilight Sleep seems almost incredible 

“like a fairy tale,” as they most often 
express it. 

“If you had another, which way would 
you choose?”’ was asked of one of them. 

“Which way?” she said. (It happened to 
be an American mother.) “Which way? If I 
had another baby, | would have it in Frei- 
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burg, if | had to walk all 
the way from California!” 

This is the general an- 
swer of the mothers who 
have gone to Freiburg. 
This is much in itself. 
But, fortunately, the ver- 
dict of the scientific ob- 
server of their cases has 
been as favorable to the 
system. There have now 
been five thousand cases 
in the Freiburg Frauen- 
klinik in which the Twi- 
light Sleep has _ been 
employed. In thirty-six 
hundred of these the rec- 
ords have been analyzed. 
And two conclusions have 
been reached from this 
great mass of homogen- 
eous statistical material. 

First: That Twilight 
Sleep, as it is conducted 
in the Freiburg Frauen- 
klinik, is not in any way 
injurious to the mother; 
but, on the contrary, is 
both a blessing humanely, 
and of scientific value in 
obstetrics. 

Second: That it is in 
no way injurious to the 
child: but, on the con- 
trary, in many cases saves 
it from the risk of the 
forceps and other dangers. 

What, then, is this 
revolutionary thing, this 
Twilight Sleep, which has 
proved so wonderfully 
successful in this German 


hospital? The interest in MRS. CECIL 
it now is world-wide, but Freiburg baby 
nowhere keener or more in- for the birth 
telligent than here among South Africa, 


the women of the United 
States; and the time is ripe for a simple, un- 
technical, but authoritative account of this 
operation for the readers of this country. 
The Twilight Sleep is a light sleep induced 
by an injection or two of a combination 
of two drugs — scopolamin and morphium 
and continued under scopolamin. It is 
a sleep so light and so susceptible: to out- 
side impressions that semi-darkness and 
quiet are required to make it entirely suc- 
cessful. The ordinary tests of unconscious- 





STEWART, an American mother, and ber 


Women have come to the Freiburg clinic 
of their children from India, Russia, and 
and from North and South America 


ness can not be applied to it. It is attained 
at a point when the patient loses the power 
of recollecting immediate events and sen- 
sations, while still remaining susceptible 
to suggestions and in full possession of 
muscular powers. It is, as may be seen, a 
very fine balance in the states of conscious- 
ness, and can be secured only under special 
conditions and through special knowledge 
of the use of the drugs that cause it. These 
special conditions and this special know- 
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ledge have been worked out in the Freiburg 
hospital. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the qual- 
ities of morphium. And, as a matter of 
fact, it is the drug scopolamin which is at 
the basis of the Twilight Sleep, and with 
which the experiments at Freiburg have 
been chiefly concerned. 

Scopolamin is not new. There are many 
fables concerning its use in earlier days: 
that the Greek gentlemen used it as an aid 
to forgetting burdensome engagements; that 
it‘was the hebenon with which Hamlet’s 
father was murdered — these are among 
the traditions concerning it. 


The Strange Variableness of Scopolamin 


It was the “variableness” of scopolamin in 
solution, and not the dangerousness of a drug 
administered in small doses over a certain 
period of time, that led practitioners in the 
past to feel a reluctance in placing reliance 
on it. It has hitherto been a drug which 
required to be very meticulously handled or 
it changed chemically. It was necessary, 
for instance, to keep it in a particular kind 
of glass called Jena glass. Otherwise, it 
was necessary to wash out the glass bottle 
destined for the solution in hydrochloric 
acid. And physicians handling it would 
often find that, with all these precautions, 
including those of preserving it from light 
and heat, it changed color, or showed 
cloudiness, and must be thrown away. And, 
even when it showed no signs of its odd vari- 
ability, its effects might vary on the same 
patient at different times. 

An account of the variableness of scopol- 
amin in the past recalls a vivid memory 
of the story by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
“The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” which turned on the possession of 
some eccentric drug in a state of deterior- 
ation which gave it dreadful hypnotic power. 

Scopolamin first came into modern scien- 
tific use in 1900. From that time to this, 
much of all the experimentation with its 
use has gone on in the medical department 
of the University at Freiburg. Its first 
use in surgery was by Dr. Korff, whose 
original experience with it had been in the 
tropical climate of Australia, where he couid 
not use inhalation narcotics because of the 
volatile nature of chloroform and ether. 
It was also Korff who first used the drug 
in combination with morphium. 

Now, as a main narcotic for use in surgery, 


scopolamin so far has been found dangerous 
— because of the size of the dose of both 
that drug and morphium required. And, 
from the earlier experiments in surgical 
operations, a considerable prejudice was 
aroused against the drug—a_ prejudice 
that has existed until this day. The drug 
has found its place in surgery, neverthe- 
less; it has been firmly established as a 
preparatory narcotic, to be used as a pre- 
liminary to chloroform-ether anesthesia. It 
is now accepted for this use by the high- 
est authorities — many consider it an abso- 
lute necessity in certain cases. For careful 
experiments have shown that the amount 
of chloroform and ether required for sur- 
gical operations is greatly reduced by the 
preliminary use of scopolamin. In other 
fields than general surgery, the experiments 
at Freiburg have extended the legitimate 
use of scopolamin. In ophthalmology, for 
example, Dr. Theodor Axenfeld has recom- 
mended it as a substitute for atropine 
for the dilation of the pupil of the eves. 
Alfred Hoche, the great alienist, has used it 
alone, uncombined with morphium, for its 
almost hypnotic effect in quieting excited 
patients. But it is in obstetrics that the ex- 
perimenters at Freiburg have extended its 
use most importantly. 


The Early Experiments with Scopolamin 


Early experiments in the use of the drug 
in this field were made at the University’s 
medical school by Dr. Von Steinbiichel, 
whose aim was to reduce the pain of labor 
without reducing muscular action. Dr. 
Von Steinbiichel was a man of talent, with 
an especial flair for the use of the drug. 
And he succeeded well in his work with it 
— using a dosage considerably smaller than 
had been found to be perfectly safe in sur- 
gery. Other experimenters, without his gift 
of knowing exactly when sufficient uncon- 
sciousness had been reached, continued his 
slight doses of the drug so long as to throw 
the patients into too deep a sleep. They 
passed, in other words, the exact point 
where abolition of pain is still accom- 
panied by fully sustained muscular action. 

Then Dr. Bernhardt Krénig, one of the 
most famous gynecologists in Germany, 
came from Jena to become director of the 
Freiburg Frauenklinik. Associated with 
him was Professor Karl Gauss, who, under 
Professor Krénig, has had the widest ex- 
perience in all forms of hypodermic anes- 
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4N AMERICAN MOTHER 

or “Twilight Sleeb The mother 
day that her baby was born; tl 
day after the child's  birtl / 
of the mothers is one of the nota 


thesia And Krénig continued, with Pro- 
fessor Gauss’ aid, the experiments of Von 
Steinbiichel. His aim was to regulate the 


dosage in such a way that a definite method 
for obtaining the exact amount of uncon- 
sciousness required might be established. 

Drs. Krénig and Gauss found, after long 
detailed observation of many actual 
cases, that by slightly increasing Von 
Steinbiichel’s dosage they could, with per- 
fect safety, induce the state of clouded 
consciousness, in which there was complete 
forgetfulness of the course of birth. 

This forgetfulness is the Twilight Sleep 


and 








and her baby, born under 


Dammerschla/, 


was able to be out of bed on th 
photograph was taken the thir 
astonishingly rapid recovery 
eatures the Frethure method 


of Freiburg, the technique of which, once 
perfected, has never since required change. 
And now the production of it has been given 
added certainty, very recently, by the dis- 
covery by Professor Straub, of the pharma- 
cological department of the University, 
of a method for the preservation of scopol- 
amin in solution, which makes it possible 
for the practitioner to obtain a preparation 
that has no variability. This advance ts of 
immense importance. For, as has already 
been noted, in the past the “variableness”’ 
of this drug in solution has been one of the 
greatest hindrances to its use 
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As technically described by Gauss, Twi- 
light Sleep is accomplished successfully 
when there is an adequate abolition of the 
apperception of pain. It is to be looked upon 
as a kind of subconsciousness in which the 
cortex of the cerebrum is completely cut off 
from the reflex columns of the spinal cord. 

Or, as Professor Gauss recently illustrated 
it colloquially to an American: “In the 
spine are telephone girls. | am asleep and 
a fly bites my foot; | brush it off. If I am 
awake, a telephone girl calls my brain also. 
If | am asleep, she does not. But the action 
is the same, either way.” 

Now, Steinbiichel’s method had offered 
no objective basis for the regulation of the 
dosage with the drug, except with a cessation 
of the demonstrations of pain, and such 
other aspects as general anesthetists are fa- 
miliar with — aspects which brought with 
them the dangers of attaining complete un- 
consciousness, With suspension of muscular 
activity. 


What the Safety of the Method is 
Based On 


But with the later experiments of Drs. 
Krénig and Gauss the Freiburg method has 
created a definite and dependable criterion 
for the regulation of the dosage — one 
that calls for no special power of “‘dead 
reckoning” on the part of the obstetrician. 

It does, on the other hand, call for things 
which the general practitioner does not 
often feel that he can give to it. One of 
the most important of these is an uninter- 
rupted observation of the patient from be- 
ginning to end of labor. This could be had 
in the small hospital only by a considerable 
augmenting of the obstetrical staff. And 
for the great city hospital it is, and must 
remain, impossible to employ the Twilight 
Sleep without both fundamentally reorgan- 
izing the wards and augmenting the staff 
in the obstetrical division to more than 
three times the size of the staff in the other 
divisions. The revision of the organization 
at the Freiburg hospital demonstrated this. 
Even in that small institution, it was found 
necessary to triple the obstetrical staff. 

For, as early as 1907, Dr. Gauss wrote for 
the benefit of those obstetricians who were 
experimenting with scopolamin-morphium: 
“The special action and the safety of the Twi- 
light Sleep are based solely upon the testing of 
the powers of memory; and by this the method 
must stand or fall.”’ 


Professor Krénig describes the sleep and 
the essential memory test as follows: 

“Ordinarily, from half to three quarters of 
an hour after the first injection the drug 
takes effect. The sleep commences. The 
suffering increases and the patient has not 
lost consciousness. About an hour from 
the time the first injection was given, the 
second is given—of scopolamin in much 
smaller quantities, generally without mor- 
phium. In the succeeding doses scopol- 
amin is usually employed alone. 

“About this time, also, begin the tests 
of amnesia. An object is shown the patient. 
Half an hour later she is shown it again, 
and is asked if she has seen it before. If she 
remembers it, we consider it an indication 
that we should give another dose of the same 
strength. We select for these tests objects 
connected with the immediate environment. 
Half an hour after the second injection, the 
patient may be asked if she has had one. 
If she has no recollection of it, we consider 
the amnesia sufficient. No repetition of 
the dose should be given until memory 
exists.” 


Not a Single Fatality to the Mother 
Can Be Charged to It 


Analysis of thirty-six hundred cases al- 
ready statistically studied at Freiburg 
shows that the Twilight Sleep has caused 
no injury to the mother. Not one fatality 
can be charged to it. The muscular 
activity of the mother is not held back; 
the birth period is not appreciably length- 
ened, except in those cases that would, 
under ordinary conditions, call for oper- 
ative interference, and in which the 
elimination of pain makes it possible to 
give sufficient time for spontaneous birth. 
There have been no hemorrhages caused 
by the drug, nor any but normal loss of 
blood. 

On the other hand, its benign effects are 
shown in the fact that the abolishing of the 
suffering frequently improves the effective- 
ness of the birth-pains, for the woman 
makes no apprehensive effort to hold them 
back; while the astonishingly rapid recov- 
ery through the sense of conserved nervous 
energy speaks for itself. 

In particular, the new method has re- 
duced to practically nothing the danger to 
the child and mother from the use of for- 
ceps during birth. In the Freiburg clinic 
these are almost never used, while in the 
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cases of modern women especially of 
mothers of the higher class, as Dr. Kronig 
points out — the use of forceps has increased 
already to an alarming extent. 


The Modern Woman More Rapidly 
Exhausted by Severe Pain 


“Of late,” says Professor Krénig, “the 
demand made of us obstetricians to dimin- 
ish or abolish suffering during delivery has 








Dr. BERNHARDT KRONIG 





the great German obstetrician who, with bis associate, 





to the conclusion that spontaneous birth 
is, in their cases, practically impossible. 
It is by no means unusual to hear that the 


-forceps had to be used at every previous 


confinement. Neither structural difficulties 
nor muscular weakness had indicated the 
necessity for operative interference. The 
forceps had been used simply and solely to 
shorten the pains of labor. 

“On the occasion of a meeting of the 
Berlin Obstetrical Society, it came to light 





Professor Karl Gauss, has developed and perfected a method of painless childbirth 


which bas been used successfully in five thousand cases in the hospital at Fretburg 


become more and more emphatic. The 
modern woman, on whose nervous system 
nowadays quite other demands are made 
than was formerly the case, responds to the 
stimulus of severe pain more rapidly with 
nervous exhaustion and paralysis of the will 
to carry the labor to a conclusion. The 
sensitiveness of those who carry on hard 
mental work is much greater than that of 
those who earn their living by manual labor. 

“As a consequence of this nervous ex- 
haustion, we see that precisely in the case 
of mothers of the better class the use of the 
forceps has increased to an alarming ex- 
tent, and this where there is no structural 
need of forceps. 

“When one goes into the records of the 
cases of women like these concerning their 
previous confinements, one is almost driven 





that obstetricians practising in the best 
society of Berlin were obliged to use the 
forceps in nearly forty per cent of their 


cases. 


The Dangers in the Use of the Forceps 


“Although in the hands of a skilful op- 
erator the forceps is not so dangerous as in 
those of an inexperienced one, yet for those 
who know how great is the local suscepti- 


bility to infection it is hardly necessary to 
say that the chances of a favorable con- 
finement and recovery are considerably 


diminished by any operation. 

“If you follow the lyings-in, even in the 
best hospitals, you will find the number of 
cases of temperature considerably higher 
where there was not spontaneous delivery. 
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In the unfavorable external circumstances 
of ordinary practice, all these injurious 
results increase. The great increase of 
the spread of puerperal fever corresponds 
to the increasing frequency of opera- 
tions shown in the statistics of the larger 
towns 

“It might have been thought that the 
introduction of asepsis in obstetrics, and 
its careful application outside the hospitals 
as well as in, would have decreased the 
number of deaths in childbirth in compar- 
ison with those under former conditions. 
But we note a not inconsiderable increase. 
Everv one agrees that the absence of re- 
duction in the number of cases of puerperal 
fever is chiefly caused by an enormous ab- 
solute increase in the number of operations, 
and especially a huge increase in deliveries 
by the use of forceps.” 

In the Frauenklinik, since the introduc- 
tion of the Twilight Sleep method, the fre- 
quency of forceps cases has settled down 
to an average of from six to seven per 
cent 

“In theoretical medical instruction,” 
Professor Krénig, “the ‘rescuing’ forceps 


says 








THE SCOPOLAMIN-BORN SON of a famous 
German specialist who was one of the early 
converts to the Freiburg method 


finds no place. In practice the conditions 
are different. 

“The cases available for obstetric study 
in the hospitals consist, for the most part, 
of women of no great intelligence, who earn 
their bread by manual labor. 

“In private practice we not infrequently 
have to do with women of nervous temper- 
ament who declare themselves incapable of 
enduring the pains of labor to the end. A 
medical man often, in such cases, finds 
himself before the alternative either of 
ending the delivery operatively with the 
forceps, or of retiring in favor of another 
doctor. 

“If we take the trouble to sit at the bed- 
side of women of some sensitiveness during 
the whole course of labor, and to observe 
the state of their nervous system, we are 
compelled to admit that in their case such 
nervous exhaustion does really set in, that 
all power of will to hold out till the end of 
birth is paralyzed. 

“I hardly believe that any one who 
takes the opportunity of observing a 
birth in the case of one of these women, 
from beginning to end, would after- 
ward agree with the statement that 
the pain of birth is a physiological 
pain which is really of advantage 
to the mother and must not be 
reduced. Such a statement can 
only be made by those clinicians 
who, having to do with too large a 
number of cases, have not taken 
the trouble to follow the nervous 
condition from beginning to end of 
labor, and who content themselves 

as indeed is necessary when work- 
ing on a large scale at high pressure 
— with ascertaining occasionally 
how the case is going on. 

“Acute pain at birth can not, in 
the case of sensitive women, be 
termed physiological, for it fre- 
quently occasions a condition of 
severe exhaustion even after birth. 

“Any gynecologist who considers 
that he ought to be something more 
than merely as good an operative 
manipulator as _ possible — who 
thinks, that is, that he should ob- 
serve the nervous condition of the 
mother — will not infrequently note 
that neurasthenic symptoms appear 
in immediate connection with the 
delivery. One is only astonished 
that long-continued exhaustion does 
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not occur more frequently, when 
we realize what a_ sensitive 
woman has to endure during her 
confinement, even taking into 
consideration the mental impres- 
sions alone. 

“The preliminary pains are prob- 
ably stood well. But with their 
increasing frequency and violence 
the moral resistance breaks down. 
She feels her strength giving way, 
and does nothing but beg the 
doctor to use the forceps and put 
an end to her agony, and longs 
only for the moment when she will 
be released from pain by the chlo- 
roform or ether. 

“If, as often enough happens 
in private practice, the forceps is 
used without anesthetic, because 
the doctor is afraid to trust the 
continued administration of the 
anesthetic to an _ inexperienced 
helper, then, in addition to the 
ordinary pains of birth, the woman 
has the pain of the operation. 
The loss of blood, especially in 
the case of a first child, ts rela- 
tively great, and bodily exhaustion 
is thus added to mental. 

“It is true that robust women 
can stand all this without conse- 
quent injury to their nervous sys- 
tem; but it is equally undeniable 
that, if there is the slightest 
inclination to a neuropathic con- 
dition, such severe bodily and 
psychical injury is the cause of 
a long period of exhaustion.” 

In the child as well as the 
mother, in cases of Twilight Sleep, 
there has been no danger at birth 
and no after ill effects. 

Experimentation has shown, in 
the first place, that the almost 
imperceptible traces of scopolamin 
that pass from mother to child 
are entirely thrown off by the 
kidneys within a few hours after 
birth. In addition to this, the 
Frauenklinik has painstakingly 
kept track of its scopolamin 
children, where it could, with a view to 
obtaining statistical records. 

As against an infant mortality of 16 per 
cent for the State of Baden, in the same 
year a report on 421 Twilight Sleep babies 
showed a death-rate of 11.6 per cent. 








SISTER MARIE LOUISE PETERS, bead nurse of 
the clinic at Freiburg since the introduction of the 
scopolamin method of childbirth, A woman of 
the upper class, she took up the profession of trained 


nursing and specialized in midwifery at a time 


when, in Germany, such an act amounted to a 
defiance of social convention. Her assistance was 
invaluable in the development of the Freiburg method 


In 1911 Gauss reported a mortality at 
birth of 1.3 per cent during the six years 
under Twilight Sleep, while during the ten 
years before this method was installed the 
reported mortality had been 3.4 per cent. 

For this strikingly low mortality of the 
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children during and after birth under semi- 
narcosis, explanation was sought of Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Aschoff, the great German 
authority on morbid anatomy. He offered 
the theoretic explanation that slight nar- 
cotization of the respiratory organs during 
birth by extremely minute quantities of 
scopolamin is advantageous to the child, 
as it tends to prevent permanent obstruc- 
tion of the air-passages of children by 
premature respiration during birth. 


critics of the method have sprung up out- 
side. In the first place, a great proportion 
of these critics, extending for themselves 
the earlier experiments of Von Steinbiichel, 
have failed to give the proper dosage as 
recently worked out at Freiburg. 

But, in the second place, there are other 
conditions for success, which are scarcely 
less important than the matter of proper 
dosage. This is shown both by the 
statements of Dr. Krénig and Professor 





DR. KARL GAUSS, one of the most celebrated specialists in Germany in 
hypodermic anesthesia, who has been Dr. Kronig’s associate in the development 
of the scopolamin method of childbirth. Dr. Gauss is an expert aviator 


Since Von Steinbiichel and Krénig first 
used scopolamin-morphium in obstetrics, 
obstetricians have experimented with it in 
their clinics more or less throughout Europe, 
and altogether the total reputed experience 
now carries between ten and twelve thousand 
cases. There has been, as a result of these 
experiments, a very lively controversy be- 
tween the advocates and opponents of the 
use of scopolamin, which is in many ways 
like the controversy over the use of ether 
and chloroform in the ’40’s. 


The Freiburg Method Not Practicable 
in Large Hospitals 
Now, to any one who fully understands 
the system, which has attained entire suc- 
cess at Freiburg, it is perfectly clear why 


Gauss, and by the entire remodeling 
of the obstetrical department of their 
Frauenklinik. In describing this remodel- 
ing, Dr. Krénig says: 

“The proper carrying out of the method 
demands concentrated attention on the part 
of the obstetric staff, for the purposes of 
perfecting our method and for giving it the 
widest possible application to all classes of 
the population. We were able, thanks to 
the Grand Duke of Baden, to triple the ob- 
stetric staff in the delivery room. | men- 
tion this intentionally, because | am of the 
opinion that, especially in hospitals with a 
very large number of cases, our procedure 
can be employed with any prospect of success 
only when a complete administrative reorgan- 
ization bas been effected in the assignment of 
duty in the delivery ward. If, as is the case 
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in large hospitals, the medical man on ob- 
servation duty is relieved every twelve 
hours, the colleague who comes on duty will 
not be sufficiently well informed as to the 
condition of the various patients in labor. 
In such a case failure is certain before- 
hand. 

“T consequently do not consider it the 
result of chance that it is precisely in hos- 
pitals with a smaller number of cases that 
our method has been adopted. In large 
hospitals with many thousands of births a 
year, as in the cases of the large hospitals 
of Berlin and Dresden, our procedure has 
proved a total failure. 

“This is easier to understand when we 
remember that the surroundings of the pa- 
tient have an importance which we should 
not underestimate for the success of the 
method. Sense impressions, loud noises, 
bright light, etc., considerably disturb the 
half-consciousness. When six or seven par- 
turient patients lie side by side in one ward, it 
is obviously impossible to obtain an even 
fairly effective semi-consciousness. This 
makes itself felt even with the small num- 
ber of patients that we have (a yearly aver- 
age of three births a day). The number of 
cases in which we obtain loss of memory, 
or amnesia, is in Freiburg far smaller in 
those deliveries which occur in the general 
ward than in the case of patients treated in 
our private wards, where they lie in a sep- 
arate room, protected as far as possible from 
all impressions of sight and hearing.” 


The Critics of the Freiburg Method 


The most important critics of the Twi- 
light Sleep in Germany have been, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in the large hospitals. Steffen, 
for instance, was in Dresden, Hocheisen 
in Berlin, both in hospitals with huge 
obstetrical wards in which the requisite 
quiet and darkness could not be secured. 

In addition to the difficulties in their en- 
vironment, all the critics departed radically 
from the essential Freiburg memory test, 
and in other respects from the dosage. And 
to further frustrate the success of their ex- 
periments, Hocheisen, for instance, himself 
records the fact that he undertook his ex- 
periments unwillingly, under pressure of 
the public demand. This unsympathetic 
attitude in experimentation was character- 
istic of the main opposition, one famous ex- 
perimenter even going so far as to oppose 
any effort to diminish pain in labor in these 





stirring words: “| know of no more pleas- 
ing sight than that of a strongly built 
woman giving birth to a first child, with 
strong and painful birth-pangs!”’ 

When one considers that the medical man 
in charge of a Twilight Sleep holds his 
patient poised over the very verge of wak- 
ing consciousness, one may see that any 
perfunctory administration of semi-narcosis 
through the use of this curiously hypnotic 
drug invites nothing but failure. 

In general, experimenters may be classed 
in three groups. 

I. The opponents who, following Stein- 
biichel, deviated from his dosage, even to 
establishing unprecedented obstetrical dos- 
ages. 

Il. The supporters who adhered to the 
Steinbiichel dosage, and attained reduction 
of pain, but no uniformity of success in this 
and other respects. 

Ill. The careful followers of the rules 
laid down for real Twilight Sleep, who 
unanimously report excellent results, and 
who are enthusiastic practicians of the 
Freiburg method. 

As time has passed, the opposition to the 
new method has considerably diminished. 
Hocheisen, the leading opponent, has been 
converted by public demand so far that he 
uses it freely in his large practice. In one 
great hospital,.at least, the second woman’s 
hospital at Budapest, it has been employed 
with entire success — though not, of course, 
with the perfection to be obtained in a 
small hospital. 

Professor Posner of Cracow, Dr. Kleinertz 
of Stuttgart, and Professor Paukov of Diis- 
seldorf have all taken the Freiburg training. 
Professor Bésse of Berlin has used the 
method for a number of years, and so has 
Frigiesi of Budapest. 


The Stories of the Women 


The accounts of the women who have 
gone to Freiburg to submit themselves to 
the Twilight Sleep are full of interest, repre- 
senting, as they individuals from all 
classes and countries. 

One of the very first patients who arrived 
from a foreign country to ask for the Twi- 
light Sleep was a Scotch noblewoman. A 
nurse had told her about scopolamin. Now, 


do, 


precedent required that the heir of that 
Scotch family should be born in his own 
heather and beneath his own castle walls. 
She none the less arrived at the clinic, in 
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possession of two German sen- 
tences: The first was, ‘‘Where is 
Professor Krénig?’’ and the 
second was, “| will have a pain- 
less child.” 

The “painless child,”” from 
recent photographs, is the most 
beautiful child that the heart of 
a Raeburn might ache to paint. 
Her baby having been so very 
satisfactory, she is one of the 
mothers who returned for a 
second. 

It is frequently with inner 
terror that the peasant women 
in the general wards sukmit 
themselves to the Sleep. These 
same patients go back to the 
Forest with glowing accounts 
of their experience. Sometimes 
there is head-shaking, too; for, 
while they could swear that the 
other woman in labor felt her 
pains and they did not, the other 
woman is apt to say that it was 
the other way round. And their 
conclusion is very simple; they 
say among themselves ortoasym- 
pathetic listener: ‘Sometimes, 
you see, it works; sometimes it 
does not. With me, it did.” 

One of the most interesting 
accounts comes from = an 
American woman who recentl\ 
accompanied her sister to Frei- 
burg for the Twilight Sleep. 

“We came here on the 8th,” she wrote; 
‘but before that, as my sister was ill at 
the pension, a young doctor had called 
from the clinic, sent by Professor Krénig. 
As he bent down to take the hand she 
offered, he said very gravely and kindly, 
‘| have come to comfort you.’ It did com- 
fort her —so much that, after young Dr. 
Schlimpert had gone, she said: ‘If they are 
all like that at the clinic, Freiburg mothers 
are lucky.’ 

“On the 18th she had a chance to form 
her own opinion, for we moved to the 
clinic The baby was due, and due to come 
very quickly, so we were required to sleep 
at the clinic, though we went where. we 
pleased by day. No bedrooms were vacant, 
so we slept in one of the Twilight Sleep 
confinement rooms along with the scientific 
appliances. It is an odd room, but in no 
way surgically oppressive. The walls are 
tinted blue or pink, with tiled wainscotings 








THE FRAUENKLINIK at Freiburg, where women 
schlaf, or Twilight Sleep. The clinic is part of 


and cement floors. The pretty washable cov- 
erings, the welcoming little crib, and the 
big white leather Morris chair and lounge 
and table, give the room an appearance that 
is somehow a working out of the expression 
used spontaneously by the young doctor: 
‘| have come to comfort you.’ 

“ All the time we were in the confinement 
room we saw nothing more of the staff than 
the one glimpse of Krénig when he ex- 
amined my sister; for she was not yet a 
patient. 

“No such embargo existed on Sister 
Marie Louise, and we saw lots of her. She 
would bring in perfectly new babies at 
every hour of the night and day. Some- 
times it had not yet been dressed, but more 
often it was in the clothes that the clinic 
provides for all its babies, but still had its 
name written on its outside linen band, to- 
gether with the number of its ward class. 

“The nurses are, for all practical purposes 
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from all parts of the world go for the Dammer- 


the medical school of the University of Baden 


divided into two classes. The midwives 
correspond to our American trained nurses 
who have specialized in obstetrics; these 
are present during confinement, and you 
rarely come in contact with them after you 
are moved to your convalescing room. After 
your baby is born you fall under the care of 
the general nurses, who are drawn from the 
neighboring Black Forest peasantry, and who 
retain, after years of bedside experience, all 
their traditions. The nursing service is 
maintained by the Sisters of the Red Cross, 
who belong to the Baden Frauenverein. 
“In charge of these two groups of nurses 
is Sister Marie Louise Peters, who is in a 
class utterly by herself as a head nurse, and 
would be so if you put her down in a hos- 
pital anywhere in the world, She is the 
woman of upper-class birth whom a voca- 
tional gift for the work of trained nursing 
led to specialize in midwifery at a time 
when, in Germany, it was much more diffi- 


cult for a gentlewoman to depart 
from established traditions for 
women of her class than it is now, 
although her single influence has 
made a change in midwifery and 
has raised the standard of its 
mental requirements. 

“Do you call up the picture of 
any woman you know who has 
personal magnetism, social gifts, 
good looks, and intellectual fac- 
ulties of a high order, and who 
keeps them, year after year, on 
an average of sleep of one night 
a week? That is Sister Marie 
Louise. I don’t see how Pro- 
fessor Krénig could have worked 
out the Twilight Sleep without 
the coéperation of a head nurse 
like her. 

" “Her personality is one of the 
acknowledged assets of Freiburg. 
If, in one of the restaurants or at 
the opera, you have the luck to 
be able to say that vou are wait- 
ing for Sister Marie Louise, the 
attention and deference paid you 
will be that reserved for the royal 
family. 

“Such is the homage paid to 
the woman who a score of years 
ago put aside dancing ahd horse- 
back-riding, and _ everything 
that an athletic girl loves, for 
the discipline and hardship of a 
calling that then ostracized 

the woman who went into it. 

“My sister had her first regular pains 
at ten o'clock on the night of the 24th. 
But we had gathered that it was usual to 
wait, before administering the first dose of 
scopolamin, until the pains came at inter- 
vals of four or four and a half minutes, and 
were of about a minute and a half duration. 
‘So what is the use,’ she said, ‘of bothering 
any one?’ She had her watch, and, watch 
in hand, waited philosophically till time was 
up. Then she rang her bell and asked for 
Sister Marie Louise. I don’t know whether 
Sister Marie Louise telephoned Professor 
Gauss to come at once and order the in- 
jection, or whether she gave it and then 
telephoned, for it had to be done very quickly 
if my sister was to have the benefit of the 
Twilight Sleep. 

“As I quitted the room, Professor Gauss 
took possession. Somewhere about two in 
the morning, as | sat reading in an adjoin- 
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ing room, Professors Krénig and Gauss called 
on me. ‘Your sister is all right, and she 
is sleeping,’ they said. ‘It would be better 
that you sleep also.’ 

“Krénig seemed so adequate, in his big 
white coat, and his hair all pricked up and 
standing attentively over his original head, 
and Gauss looked so wistful and sympathetic, 
that they gave me a strong sense of well- 
being, and | took their advice. There was, 
mingled with my confidence in them, an 
added curious satisfaction that circum- 
stances with which | was reasonably fa- 
miliar were being entirely reversed. The 
doctor, whom one associates at such times 
with sleeping on the parlor sofa, was doing 
the staying awake, alert, directing the 
semi-narcosis, and it was the patient who 
was doing the sleeping. 

“The baby was a boy, and it was born 
at five o'clock in the morning. 

“At eight that morning my sister was 
sitting up, in the best of spirits, enjoying 
her coffee and rolls. At noon she ate a 
hearty German midday dinner of soup, 
meats, vegetables, and cooked fruit, and 
beer was offered. 

“Next day she was up about her room 
for a few minutes. She went driving on 
the fifth day, and by the end of the 
week was out returning calls of congratu- 
lation.” 

Perhaps, technically, the case of this 
American patient was not classified among 
the cases of successful Twilight Sleep, for 
she came out of it with a collection of 
pictures, all apparently lively and _pleas- 
ant, and a few trailing edges of extremely 
original conversations. 

Her pains gave her no trouble, though 
she remembers, in a rather impersonal way, 
of having had some, and of saying to Pro- 
fessor Gauss, “I am having a very bad 
pain,” as one might have said, “The 
electric table bell is out of order in the 


dining-room.” Professor Gauss said sym- 
pathetically, “You are having a very bad 
pain.” 


Of other circumstances, such as her whim- 
sical amusement at everybody who entered 
the room, she remembers nothing. She 
awoke from sleep to see strange objects 
moving about the floor on all fours. These 
she presently discovered to be scrubbing- 
women. A little later she woke again, 
and the scrubbing-women were gone. A 
quiet reigned that made her apprehensive. 
Then a growing realization of her sense 











of lightness and freedom made her happen 
on the idea that the baby had already 
come. 

The padded white outer door of her room 
opened. Sister Marie Louise was coming 
in, carrying a pillow tucked under her 
arm. 

“Here,” she said without preface, “‘is 
the handsomest boy in the clinic. Do you 
know him?” 

“I want,” said the American young 
woman, “to see my own child.” 

“She wants ber own child,” Sister Marie 
Louise said to Professor Gauss. “What 
shall we do about it?” 

“Give him to her,” 
amiably, and did so. 

On the baby’s belt was the strangely 
familiar name which the young American 
woman had received for a wedding present, 
with the further indorsement, “1st Class.” 


suggested the doctor 


FREIBURG is a small place. A walk from 
one extreme end of its venerable main artery 
of traffic to the other will take a leisurely 
ten minutes. Two mountains rise up at 
either end of the town. One is called the 
Schlossberg, and the other is called the 
Bromberg. The ascent of these mountains 
is the perpetual exercise of all Freiburg 
that does not go farther afoot, and you 
will scarcely find a woman in Freiburg who 
has not climbed them. They constitute, to 
a woman, a known measure of effort, just 
as a teaspoonful constitutes a known 
measure of quantity. 

So, when a number of Freiburg mothers 
asked Professor Krénig to explain to them 
why it is becoming unscientific to have pair 
in confinement, he explained in this way: 
he said that the actual normal muscular 
effort involved in bringing a baby into the 
world corresponds to a climb up the 
Schlossberg. But, for the modern woman 
of highly complex nervous organization, the 
muscular effort is complicated with so much 
pain that often the pain itself becomes a 
factor of serious interference with the birth. 
And he compared the mother’s muscular 
effort to bring her baby into the world in 
these conditions to a woman who might be 
obliged to climb the Schlossberg with a 
sharp nail in her foot. 

That all women, “modern” or “old- 
fashioned,” would desire that their child- 
bearing be made painless, if this is possible 
with safety is not open to debate; that such 
a method is accessible to them by the exact 
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JANE ERIN EMMET, the first American baby born at Freiburg 
birth of this child the mother has gone back again from 
second and third baby 


duplication of the tactics and conditions at 
Freiburg is now well demonstrated. The 
greatest danger to their securing it is, not 
that the drug scopolamin will not be tried 


elsewhere, it has been so tried in this 
country as well as in Europe,— but that 
it will be tried under other conditions 
and other dosage than those which are 
positively essential for the securing of the 
exact and very nice balance of conscious- 
ness and muscular action which must be 
obtained. 

Professor Gauss, the associate of Dr. 
Krénig in Freiburg, compares the strenudus 
experiences of the modern aviator with his 
professional work at the hospital. In clos- 
ing a recent report of his medical specialty, 
he has, like Dr. Krénig, used his observa- 
tions of the mountains about Freiburg 


Since the 
{merica to have a 


at the same clini 


to illustrate, 
feature of the 
and 
successful use. 
“The Twilight Sleep,” he says, “is a nar- 
cotic condition of extremely limited breadth, 
like a narrow mountain crest. To the left of 
it lie the dangers of too deep effect, with un- 
consciousness and absence of birth-pains; 
to the right the danger of too shallow effect, 
with retention of consciousness and sensi- 
bility to pain. The power of the memory 
is, and remains, the only guide. If we 
consult the memory, and test it in strict 
accordance with the rules laid down, then 
the Twilight Sleep is devoid of danger, as 1s 
shown by our statistics, and great 
boon, as is proved by the gratitude of our 


in a popular way, another 
new treatment extreme 


delicacies cautions required for its 


is a 


patients.” 
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‘SHE WAS BREATHING HEAVILY when she reached the pool and glanced round 
keenly for the coach. It was gone! What was more, the stable was 
gone too! She gave a wild cry” 
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A Romance of the African Veldt 


By 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 


AUTHOR OF “POPPY,” 

T was a six-mule mail-coach that bumped 

and banged along the rough highroad 

to Bulawayo, and Vivienne Carlton 
anathematized the fate that condemned her 
to travel by it instead of waiting another six 
months, when the journey could be made in 
comfort by rail. Cordially she detested the 
cheerful garrulity of her fellow passengers, 
quoting to herself Louis Vance’s satirical 
mot: “‘A pessimist is a person who has to 
live with optimists.” 

Miss Carlton was wedged in the back seat 
between a perspiring Cape colonial and a 
tall, lithe man with a deeply tanned com- 
plexion and careless blue eyes, who was as 
taciturn as herself (the other two passengers 
shared the front seat-with the driver); and 
no one looking at her sitting there so 
composedly, closely veiled and_ gloved, 
eyes quietly fixed on the horizon, her tall 
khaki-clad figure preserving in spite of its 
contiguity with strangers an air of dainty 
aloofness, would have guessed her frame of 
mind. Her companions were convinced that 
she was the daughter of an English lord, 
and wondered how she came to be trav- 
eling alone. The colonial and the man who 
came from Kimberley admired her madly 
without daring to address a word to her; 
the showy blonde who was going up to be a 
barmaid in Salisbury would have given the 
necklace of diamonds she wore, for safety, 
under her cotton blouse, to possess that aloof 
manner and gift of remaining silent without 
being offensive. Only the third man, with 
his careless glance that took in every point 
of the changing scene of bush and tree and 
kopje, had any notion of what was going on 
behind the lovely composed face of the girl 
next to him. And the reason he knew was 


that, though he looked like a pirate or a 
Klondike miner, or anything that was reck- 
less and disreputable, he was really of the 
same world as herself, and could very well 





“THE MOLLMEIT,” 


“WANDERFOOT,” ETC. 


guess how the discomfort and hateful inti- 
macy of coach-traveling outraged her. But 
even he was far from guessing at the hope- 
less fury and bitter disdain of her surround- 
ings and the world in general that was 
rankling in the heart so close to him that 
he could almost feel its beating. 

Vivienne Carlton’s hand was against all 
men, as she believed all men’s to be against 
her; but she had learned to conceal the fact 
well. Two years of struggling at journalism 
for a living had taught her nothing, if it 
had not taught her this! 

Instead of enjoying the brilliant peace of 
the land about her, she was thinking of these 
two years now, turning her eyes inward to 
memories that seemed to poison her — two 
years of being cut and ignored by the people 
who, when she was heiress of great estates 
and a splendid name, would have petted and 
fawned upon her, had not the girl’s natural 
haughtiness rebuffed them. They remem- 
bered those rebuffs when the tide of her 
family’s prosperity turned, and the great 
law case that had dragged on wearily for 
many months came to an end with the 
verdict that disinherited her father and 
gave to an Australian adventurer all that 
Vivienne had been taught from her birth to 
consider irrefragably hers. It had seemed 
to her then as if all fashionable society had 
been poised expectant, stones and javelins 
in hand, waiting for the fall of the house 
of Giffard-Carlton. 

Sir Gerald, her gentle, chivalrous father, 
had not long survived the loss of his title and 
position; but Vivienne and her mother, of 
a different spirit, bore disaster with unfalter- 
ing stoicism. They were obliged to step 
down from their high places, but they did 
it with dignity, and might with dignity 
Have retired into obscurity and been for- 
gotten by society, but for the fact that of 
all her gifts the only one Vivienne could 
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turn to account was a moderate talent for 
writing. As a journalist she came into con- 
stant touch with the world of society. She 
was obliged to begin at the beginning, 
penny-a-lining, reporting balls and recep- 
tions, descriptions of weddings and the 
gowns of débutantes. It was at such work 
that so much that was wounding and 
embittering had come her way. Many a 
cruel insult had she been obliged to swallow 
for her guinea a column. Many an old 
score cherished by the nouveaux riches against 
the house of Giffard-Carlton had been paid 
into the account of the lady journalist. 

Discouraged and embittered, the girl had 
made up her mind to abandon the attempt 
to win her living honestly. She was tired of 
trying to beat a bare existence for herself 
and her mother out of journalism; her 
beauty was a far more potent weapon of 
advancement, if she wished to use it as a 
means of getting back her own from society. 
This work she had come out to Africa to 
do for the Daily Flag —a series of articles 
descriptive of the life, inhabitants, and pros- 
pects of Cecil Rhodes’ country — would, she 
hoped, prove to be a means to a very special 
end. If her articles made a big hit she 
would not have to go back to describing ball 
gowns. But she did not mean to return to 
journalism at all if she could help it. There 
were plenty of millionaires in Africa, and 
she had plenty to give in exchange for the 
millions of one of them — youth, beauty, 
breeding, an intimate knowledge of the social 
world. There was only one thing he must 
not ask of her, and that was a heart. She 
told herself with youthful extravagance that 
she might be tempted to reveal to him what 
she carried instead—a husk with a little 
brown dust in it, like a rotten nut! To 
cry to him, as Baudelaire cried in his 
bitterness: 

“My heart? The beasts have eaten it!” 

She had little fear of being unable to gain 
her end. In London several men had pro- 
posed marriage to her since she became 
simple Miss Carlton; but none of them had 
been able to offer enough. But it was dif- 
ferent in Africa. Even during her short stay 
in Cape Town she had met one man who 
showed himself well equipped to under- 
take his side of the bargain. Except for a 
foolish and incomprehensible shirking on 
her part at the last moment, she would 
now have been engaged to marry Woolfe 
Montague, one of Johannesburg’s great 
financial kings. 


Her party had been traveling for four 
nights and days, and must continue fora good 
many more before the end was reached — 
sometimes putting up for a night at a rough 
wayside hotel, more often just outspanning 
beside a mule-stable during the darkest 
hours, and sleeping as best they could in 
the cramped cart, with rugs and mail-bags 
as a common couch. Vivienne had never 
imagined such physical discomfort possible, 
and, though her body was too strong to 
suffer from it, her mind was sick, and her 
whole being revolted at the sordidness of it 
all. Sleeping side by side with these strange 
men and this common woman, wedged 
against them, listening to their snores! 
Wakening in the morning to the intimacy 
of their unkempt faces! Eating and drink- 
ing in their company, listening to. their 
eternal talk! 

Thank heaven, to-night at least was to 


be spent at a hotel. Even the others, who . 


were seasoned coach travelers, congratu- 
lated themselves on that, not so much be- 
cause there would be beds to sleep in as 
because a storm was obviously brewing. 
The sunlight had gone suddenly, and 
black clouds lined with pallid green were 
grouping in the west, taking the form of a 
great monster with brooding wings. Now 
and then a quiver.of lightning passed 
across the sky and a large drop of rain 
splashed down into the coach. 

On rounding a kopje they came suddenly 
upon Palapye, the native village where the 
night was to be spent. It was the kraal of 
Khama, king of the Bechuana tribe — hun- 
dreds of straw-thatched huts sprawling up 
a hill and across the plain. 

Vivienne, since she had left Pretoria, had 
seen many such “hotels” as the one before 
which the coach now drew up: a square 
wattle-and-daub affair with a number of 
smaller huts scattered around it. Painfully 
she climbed down, and with the others 
followed the worn woman who kept the 
place to one of these small huts, which 
were the guest-rooms. For once, there 
were enough to go round, and no one was 
obliged to share. That was something to 
be thankful for, in an odious world! 
~ After she had washed some of the dust 
from her face and hands and removed a 
great deal more from her dark curly hair,— 
which she wore boy-fashion, short, and 
parted on one side,— Vivienne went and 
sat by her hut door to get a little air. The 
storm had not yet broken, and the heat 
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was almost unbearable. Immediately she 
became aware of another woman sitting in 
the doorway of a hut opposite —a stone- 
still woman, whose face, shadowed by a 
dark print sunbonnet, was as pallid as a 
bone, with sunken eyes staring absorbedly 
before her into nothingness. In the listless 
hands hanging over her knees she held a 
child’s little torn shabby straw hat. 

After one glance, Vivienne, in spite of the 
heat, felt a shiver creep over her. Something 
terrible was going on behind those fixed, ab- 
sorbed eyes; some sorrow too deep for 
words was brooding in the mind of that 
silent watcher. The girl felt her heart 
quiver in her breast. She longed to put 
out a hand or speak a word of comfort to 
the woman. But she had lost the habit 
of saying sympathetic things, and it is oe 
that can not be regained in a moment. The 
best she could do was to withdraw quietly 
from the presence of grief, and stay in the 
back of her hut until the notel-woman came 
to call her for dinner. 

In the square hut the other passengers 
were gathered round the usual meal: goat 
chops, potatoes, a steaming dish of green 
mealies boiled on the cob. Vivienne took 
her place with her habitual aloof compos- 
ure, paying little attention to the general 
conversation until a question addressed by 
the barmaid to the hotel-keeper roused her 
interest: 

“In the name of goodness, what’s wrong 
with that woman | saw sitting inside one of 
the huts?” 

The hotel-keeper made a hopeless gesture 
with her shoulders. 

“Ach! Don’t ask me—it’s too awful! 
Her kindt [child] is lost in the bush.”’ 

“My God!” said the Kimberley man 
abruptly, and his mealie cob fell into his 
plate. 

“Yes,” continued the woman. “Only 
three and a half vears old, and one minute 
playing round the wagon in the sight of her 
pa and ma, and the next minute — gone! 
That was four days ago, and: they never 
seen her since.” She added in a low voice, 
“Nor never will!” 

“But what happened?” stammered Vivi- 
enne, startled out of her reserve. 

“Goodness knows, Miss. She just wan- 
dered out of sight behind a bush, | suppose, 
and then — all bushes look alike! You can 
get lost in three minutes on the veldt. Just 
think of that arrme kindt tumbling along, 
falling, and sobbing, and wondering why her 


ma didn’t come! And they hunting like 
mad things for her! The father’s gone 
cracked as a Hottentot, and still goes on 
hunting. But she can’t stand on her feet 
any more, and they brought her in here to- 
day for me to mind.’ 

Vivienne thought it the most appalling 
thing she had ever heard. Her soul was sick 
within her. She could eat nothing. She 
would have left the hut, but the storm had 
broken with a roar and a flash, and outside 
the rain was swishing down. She was obliged 
to sit still and hear more of the story. 

“They found the kid’s hat next day, more 
than twenty miles from where they lost her. 
Think of it! A child of that age wandering 
twenty miles!” 

“She ran, of course,”’ said the blue-eyed 
man briefly. “They always run.” 

“Or perhaps—you never know —a 
lion re 

“Oh, don’t!” Vivienne cried out sud- 
denly, and put her hand over her eyes. 

The others stared at her moodily, and the 
subject was dropped. But presently the 
Kimberley man asked the colonial if he had 
ever heard of the fellow who was lost from 
the Pioneer Column? 

“Yah!” said the colonial. “Seen him 
often in Bulawayo. He’s got a queer look in 
his eye, and | don’t wonder. Forty days 
before he found the column again — long 
after they had given him up. And he could 
never tell a thing he did in those forty days.” 

“They never can. A fellow | knew in the 
B.B.P. got lost out from Tuli one time. And 
when they found him again, all his front 
teeth were gone. He couldn’t remember 
how it happened. But of course it was lying 
on the ground gnawing roots did it.”’ 

The barmaid leaned on her elbows, eagerly 
interested; but Vivienne, white-lipped, lis- 
tened because she must. 

“The great thing is not to lose your head,” 
said the Kimberley man, pleasantly conver- 
sational. “I’ve known lots of fellows who’ve 
been lost; and they all agree that the first 
instinct, when you realize you're lost, is to 
start running. Just run and run till you 
drop. Then the madness gets you, and 
you begin to tear off your clothes and pitch 
them in every direction as you run. Nearly 
every fellow ever found after being lost is 
stark naked — begging your pardon, Miss,” 
he added, as his eye fell upon Vivienne. 

She took no notice. The rain had stopped, 
and she fled before she should hear more 
horrors. 
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But that night she could not sleep for 
thinking of the lost little child and its 
desolate mother. The storm commenced 
again, and raged round the hut. Light- 
ning streaked through the canvas windows 
and rain lashed the earth. She was still 
wide-eyed on her pillow when the hotel- 
keeper banged the door to say that the 
coach would start in twenty minutes. 

The first thing she noticed, as they clam- 
bered to their places, was that the blue- 
eyed man was missing. She was far too 
distant to make any remark; but the 
others, with a kind of road-fellowship that 
surprised her, refused to let the coach start 
until some explanation was forthcoming. 
The driver, a ferocious-looking half-caste, 
scowled at them. 

“Ach! He's gone off on some business of 
his own, if you want to know, and coming 
on by d’ next coach. Now will you stop 
wasting d’ company’s time, and let me 
drive my mules?” 

And so, on they went through the fresh 
dawn. The rain-washed land gave up a 
delicious perfume of drenched leaves and 
growing things, and a scent of mimosa blew 
like a caress against the cheeks of the weary 
travelers. The sky was a bride in shroudy 
veils of pale pink that warmed to rose, until 
the great spiked sun shot up from behind 
the horizon’ and took her in a glittering 
embrace. Then brazen day was on them 
once more. 

They slept in the coach that night, and got 
little ease of it. All were thankful enough 
when next midday found them outspanned 
for an hour or two beside a mule-stable. The 
driver made a fire, and the passengers un- 
packed their baskets. Vivienne was sick to 
death of tinned food, but glad to accept a 
cup of tea made in the kettle. Afterward 
she strolled away to an open pool not far 
off, while the others snatched the chalice 
of an hour’s sleep in the shadow of ‘the 
stable. 

The little pool or “pan” of water lay glit- 
tering in the sunshine, and:she sat beside it 
under a tree shaped like a candelabra, with 
great scarlet and yellow flowers rising in 
flames from its branches. Presently a 
charming little creature of the squirrel 
tribe came out of a bush, and looked at 
her with bright eyes. She took a pellet of 
chocolate from inside her camera-case and 
held it out invitingly; but the tiny creature 
backed a little, then sat up on its hind legs 
and cocked its head at her. She took out 


her camera and tried to snap it, but it ran 
again just at the critical moment. The 
same thing happened two or three times, 
until she got a good picture. Then she 
tried once more to beguile it with the 
chocolate. But whenever she got close it 
bounded away. At last she gave up, and 
was suddenly astonished to find how far 
she had come from the pool. Glittering 
there through the trees, it appeared quite 
a quarter of a mile away; yet that seemed 
scarcely possible! 

“How silly of me!” she murmured. 
“That is just the way people get lost, I ex- 
pect”— and at the thought noticed a dis- 
tinct inclination in her. feet to hurry, but did 
not permit herself any such foolishness. 

“Don’t be silly!’ she repeated to herself. 
“What are you afraid of? There is the pool 
straight in front of you, and as soon as you 
reach it you will see the coach.” 

So she forced herself to walk calmly, and 
all_the time she marveled at the distance 
she had come in those few short runs after 
the ‘squirrel. And when she got to the 
pool there was no sign of .the coach. 

“This is too fantastic!” she exclaimed, 
and laughed aloud But her laugh had such 
a strange sound that:she thought it was some 
one else’s, and turned round violently to see 
who was there. Then she drew nearer to 
the pool, anil saw that the tree growing by 
it was a smaller onevthan the one she had 
sat under, ‘atid tad.fewer flowers. At last 
she realized that it was a different pool. 
But there was no other in sight! Her heart 
came*up into her threat. . 

“*] must go back the way I came,” she told 
herself steadily. “When I get to where I 
first saw this pool | shall not be far from 
the original.ofie. It was probably behind 
my back all the time, and if I had- turned 
round I should have seen it!” 

So, with her nerves well in hand, she 
began to walk back the way she had come. 
She could not keep quite straight, on ac- 
count of the trees dotted about everywhere, 
each one the exact image of the others; 
and she kept turning round because, for 
some reason, she could not bear to lose 
sight of one pool before she regained the 
other. Suddenly, far off, she spied the 
gleam of water through trees, and at once 
she frankly hurried, telling herself she had 
been away long enough from the coach, 
and that the driver would be waiting to 
start. Her last few steps were very swift. 
She was breathing quite heavily when she 
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reached the pool and glanced round keenly 
forthe coach. It was gone! What was more, 
the stable was gone too! She gave a wild 
cry. Her knees weakened under her and 
she found herself sitting down. 

Presently regaining her courage, she got 
up and looked about her critically. It was 
then she saw that there was no cande- 
labra tree by this pool. That shook her a 
little. 

“Better call out,” was her next thought, 
and she followed it up by a shout that 
sounded absurdly like a baby crying. She 
was reminded of the little lost child, and 
began to tremble in spite of herself. “I'll 
get out into the open,” she thought. 
“There are too many trees here. They 
shut in my voice.” 

She moved a little way off, and called. 
Then again she walked on and called. Me- 
chanically she found herself moving along, 
calling as she went. Her voice seemed to 
grow weaker every moment, but her steps 
grew quicker. At last she began to run. 


SomeTHING tickled her face; and lazily — 
for she was very tired and there was a rush- 
ing noise in her ears — she put up her hand 
to brush the irritation away. Then her 
hand tickled, too. She held it beforé her 
eyes, and saw that it was covered with little 
black ants. At that her aversion to creep- 
ing things galvanized her into movement, 
and she sprang up, frantically brushing 
scores of ants from her face and hands. It 
was then she realized that she had been 
lying face downward on the ground. She 
must have fallen, and lain where she fell. 
meow long ago that was she had no idea; 
but the sun was very low. She could see it 
in the reddened skies just behind some 
trees. 

The next discovery she made was a still 
stranger one. When she set out on the jour- 
ney she had been dressed in a suit of 
khaki-colored duck, made in three pieces: 
a Norfolk coat, a short deer-stalker skirt 
that could be unhooked and taken off 
like a modern riding-habit, and under- 
neath a serviceable pair of riding-breeches 
of the same material. These were met at 
the knee by leather gaiters. A pair of 
stout brown shoes and a dark silk shirt 
completed the suit, the whole having 
been designed and beautifully made by a 
well known man in Bond Street; for, with 
her mental eye fixed on millionaires, Miss 
Carlton had not thought it wise to be eco- 


nomical in the direction of clothes. She 
now discovered herself to be attired only 
in the silk shirt and the riding-breeches. 
Her boots and gaiters were scratched and 
worn almost beyond recognition. Her 
hat, coat, skirt, and camera were gone. 
She had absolutely no idea how she had 
lost them, but some faint notion of 
searching for them made her look in the 
direction of the sun to see how long it 
would be before she was left in the dark. 
Then she observed another amazing thing. 
Instead of disappearing, the sun had 
actually risen above the trees and was ad- 
vancing into the sky. The world was full 
of surprises. It was morning! 

She had spent a night alone on the veldt, 
then! It seemed strange that she could 
remember nothing about this, but somehow 
the fact did not worry her very much. She 
felt, indeed, extraordinarily calm and care- 
less. A sense of lightness and freedom per- 
vaded her. She would not have minded 
anything, if only she had not been so 
horribly tired — also hungry and thirsty. 

She began to saunter forward in a casual 
way, and presently noticed a rushing sound 
in the air, which grew gradually louder. 
There was a river close at hand, and she 
was making straight for it! This pleased 
her greatly, and when she came in sight 
of it she laughed joyously. It was fringed 
with trees, thick and tall, and the banks 
were high; but she had no difficulty in 
clambering down into the river-bed, which 
was as wide as Piccadilly Circus, and 
mostly composed of pure white sand and 
flat rocks. She lay down flat beside it 
and drank long and deep. At the same 
time she experienced the sensation of 
having performed this act before. 

“But one always has that feeling every 
time one does anything new!” she thought. 
Her face, reflected in the water, looked very 
dark, and her hands were burnt almost black 
— covered with scratches, too. That did not 
trouble her much. Her eyes were ranging 
round the trees for something to eat. In 
a minute she spied something yellow that 
might be fruit. While she was climbing up 
among the rough branches and foliage, 
adding considerably to her stock of 
scratches, she again had the sensation of 
having done this thing before. They were 
only lemons, and she didn’t care much for 
sour things; but the peel was not bad. 
Later she found some passion-fruit. There 
were also little flower bulbs sticking above 
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the ground, with rushes attached to them; 
and of these she pulled a number. Some 
that had an oniony flavor she discarded, 
but others tasted as she knew they would 
—just like nuts. Munching placidly, 
she wandered on her way. The rushing 
sound of the river was pleasant company. 

As she sauntered along, her glance struck 
something on the ground that was certainly 
foreign to the surroundings — nothing less 
than the remains of a large canvas sack. 
Having slept for many nights upon mail- 
bags, she was in a position to recognize one 
when she-saw it; besides, round this one 
were scattered the remains of many letters, 
torn, ant-eaten, and rotted by rain. Mus- 
ingly she lifted the tattered canvas bag and 
examined it. There were sharp teeth-marks 
on it, and it had been ripped savagely open 
from end to end. Yet, hiding in a tarry 
fold, there remained some residue of what 
had once been a full bag of mail—a 
stamped and addressed letter, and a news- 
paper. The ants had chewed both a iittle, 
but the canvas had kept them in good 
condition. Vivienne examined them with 
interest. She seated herself and opened the 
newspaper. 

It was the Bulawayo Chronicle for Novem- 
ber 10 (the day she had left Cape Town), and 
was addressed to a lady in Devonshire who 
would never now receive it. The contents 
did not interest Vivienne — she threw it 
aside and took up the letter. For a moment 
she looked at the blurred address: 

George Braid, Esqr., 
Mining Hotel, Beaconsfield, 
Diamond Fields (Barkly West) 

Then, as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world to open other people’s letters, 
Vivienne slipped her finger under the flap 
of the envelope, pulled it off, and threw it 
away. Unfolding the letter, she read it 
from beginning to end. 

“PLAT-KOPPIE,” near Bulawayo, 
Nov. 11, 19—. 
Dear George: 

As soon as you get this, raise £500 on the nail, 
and wireitup. I know money is tight, but get that 
pony from somewhere and your pile is made. 
Hunt and I have struck it rich. As a farming 
partner Hunt is no more use than a dead dog, but 
he knows the surveying and mineralogy business 
like his A BC. On the Rand they used to call him 
“the fellow with a nose for reef,” and only he’s 
lazy as the devil he’d be rich as Hades by now. 
Anyway, prowling round here he has nosed out a 
plum. The land adjoining ours is lousy with gold 
Unfortunately, the whole six thousand acres be- 
longs to de Windt — you know, the hunter and 
explorer fellow, who got this farm for his share in 









the Matabeleland row. However, he’s never done 
anything with it except stick up a hut, and it’s 
common knowledge up here that he'll take what 
he can get for his land; for, since the railway is on 
its way, he professes himself sick of this country 
and is going to make tracks farther north. He's 
got no money, never has, and will jump at £500 
ready cash; so hustle and raise it, George, and 
we'll keep the loot in the family. Hunt and | 
haven't a rap between us, and no way of getting it 
except selling our own land, and that would look 
fishy to de Windt, who is no fool. You can trust 
me, there’s no mistake. Hunt is too wise a bird 
for that. Butif you’ve any doubts, come up your- 
self, and bring the best surveyor on the Fields. 
You'll find it’s all O.K. Only, it must be done 
sharp, for de Windt will be up here on his way 
north about the end of the month. Get busy. 
Zaccabona! BROTHER FRANK 


“Charming fellow, brother Frank!” said 
Miss Carlton thoughtfully; and, having no 
pocket, thrust the letter into the front of 
her silk shirt. Afterward she sat shuffling the 
rags of paper and canvas with the toe of her 
shoe, wondering how they had come to this 
place. She concluded that the bag must 
have been dropped off the down-ccuntry 
coach, though clearly not at this spot, for 
there was no road. Probably some hungry 
animal had carried it off and torn it open 
to see what it contained. Possibly the 
coach road was not far off, and by con- 
tinuing ahead she would find it. But she 
felt curiously indifferent on the subject. 
The heat had filled her with a delightful 
drowsiness, and she decided to rest a little 
longer. With her back against a tree, she 
stared dreamily at a lovely slope of coun- 
try over which the sunshine appeared to 
be passing in ripples, making the long, 
pale grass sway in waves, though not a 
breath of wind stirred the air. Everything 
seemed wrapped in a pleasant golden haze; 
but whether the haze was in her mind or on 
the silent golden land about her, she could 
not have told. At last her eyes gradually 
closed and she slept. 


WHEN she awoke, the plain was still sim- 
mering under the sun waves, and leaves and 
grass crackled and stirred as before in the 
windless air. All was unchanged, except 
that at the top of the slope an eighth of 
a mile away a dozen or more buck were 
peacefully grazing amid the long, pale grass. 
Often from the coach Vivienne had seen 
sueh herds, and she knew the great dark 
creatures, with patches of white gleaming 
under them as they moved, to be sable 
antelope. Lazily she sat watching their 
slow, graceful movements as they fed. 
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Then, in an instant, with the flash and 
crack of sudden doom, the scene changed. 
The antelope, terror-stricken, were bound- 
ing across country; and the girl, leaping to 
her feet, stood with eyes dilated and hand 
on heart. A gun had been fired, and the 
dark body of one of the buck lay shud- 
dering where a moment before it had been 
happily grazing. 

Even as she stood staring, the figure of a 
man came from behind a far group of bush 
into the open — a tall, bulky figure, in sloppy 
trousers belted at the waist, his gun over 
his shoulder. He was a long way off, but he 
walked straight as a die for the spot where 
the buck lay, stooped over it for a minute, 
then wiped something he held in his hand 
on the grass and stuck it back into his belt. 
Afterward he tied a little strip of red rag on 
to a bush close by. He stayed a while, look- 
ing after the rest of the herd,— now black 
dots in the distance,— then leisurely started 
to walk back in the direction he came. 
Never once had he looked toward where 
Vivienne stood, motionless as a statue, in 
the shadow of the trees. 

As she watched him, his figure momen- 
tarily disappeared behind a bush; and then, 
for the first time, immobility passed from 
her face and figure. Panic swept over her 
like a wave. Uttering short, sharp cries, she 
began to run after the man; and as she ran 
the remembrance came over her like the 
memory of some frightful nightmare how 
she had run like this before—on and on and 
on, over rocks, through bush, in blinding 
sunshine and heavy darkness. And with 
the remembrance came such terror as lent 
wings to her feet — terror of losing sight of 
this human being and of being left once 
more to the awful loneliness of the veldt: 

In a few moments she caught up to 
within twenty yards of the man; but long 
before that he had turned round and was 
watching her, his hat pushed back above 
his coarse, dark face, his eyes full of 
astonishment. 

“Hi! young fellah, stop that!” 

If he had fired his gun at her, the result 
could not have been more effective. She 
drew up instantly, stopped tearing with 
both hands at the collar of her shirt, and 
stood staring into his eyes, panting heavily. 
He ran a shrewd glance over her. 

“Where'd you spring from?” he demanded. 
She continued to stare at him. His voice, 
which was common and brutal, troubled her, 
and she did not like his face. 


“Crazy!” he mused, looking at her keenly 
through half closed eyes. “‘I’m not sure it 
wouldn’t be a good thing to give you a crack 
on the skull and leave you to the asvogels. 
You'll only be a darned nuisance.” 

She understood very well what he was 
saying, but somehow it did not terrify her. 
Nothing terrified her except the thought of 
being left alone. He tried her with another 
question: 

“How long have you been lost?” 

She waved her hand toward the trees that 
fringed the river-bank. _Why she did this 
she had not the faintest: idea. 

“Ach!” he exclaimed impatiently, and 
turned on his heel. “Come on to my 
wagons, you fool.” 

Without any indignation at his way of 
addressing her, she fell into step beside 
him. A few paces farther on, two natives 
bounded into sight, coming toward the man 
as if searching for him. He addressed 
them in Kaffir, pointing backward to where 
he had left the buck. They gazed at 
Vivienne with impassive faces. Both par- 
ties continued on their way. 

At last Vivienne’s eyes fell once more upon 
the broad, dusty road, and, a hundred yards 
or so from it, two transport wagons drawn 
up and outspanned. At the sight of them, 
and the smoldering fires, and a dog that 
jumped up barking, and the smell of 
newly baked bread, something in the girl’s 
breast gave a great throb, and she had 
speech. 

“Since yesterday,” she said, answering 
the question the man had asked her some 
twenty minutes past. 

“Oh! You’ve found your tongue, have 
you?” said he. “Since yesterday what?” 

“Lost.” 

“Lost since yesterday?” He stared at 
her wonderingly. “Oh, you’re mad, right 
enough, young fellah. The sun’s cracked 
your cocoanut for you. Here! Come and 
eat.” 

She was not too mad to understand that, 
at any rate. There were some loaves of 
newly made dough bread lying on a box, 
each broken in two to let the steam out. 
Several other boxes were scattered about, 
and the man, motioning her to one, handed 
her half a loaf. She took it eagerly, and 


began to eat at once, almost wolfishly. 
When she had finished, she looked long- 
ingly at the other loaves. 

“No, you don’t,” said the man. “You've 
had: enough for one go.” 
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He had called out an order to some young 
native boys squatting by the fire, and they 
now set a tin kettle full of coffee and two 
beakers before him. He handed her one of 
the beakers full of hot black liquid, and she 
drank, even to the last drop. 

“Now,” said he, speaking roughly and 
emphatically, as if to a child with no intelli- 
gence, ““‘what you want is sleep. Go and 
get up into that wagon-tent, and sleep. Do 
you understand? No use turning in on the 
ground, for we’re going to trek in an hour. 
Get off with you, now, and sleep till you 
burst.” ‘ 

His tone was the tone of a born bully, 
but the girl did not resent it. She climbed 
on to the wagon-brake as easily as if she 
had been doing it all her life. A rude but 
not unclean mattress surged up to meet 
her, and she sank into it and slept. 


THE wagon was mov:.ng when she awoke 
—a delicious slow movement which softly 
swung the mattress, suspended on a wooden 
frame across the tent, from side to side, and 
was accompanied by strainings and rum- 
blings and musical creakings, as of a ship at 
sea, but without any of the malaise inciden- 
tal to ships, for the level of the mattress was 
always maintained. When the wheels jolted 
over stones, Vivienne got no more discom- 
fort from it than a bird snug in its nest. 
From the horse-shoe opening of the tent she 
could see.a light haze of dust rising perpetu- 
ally from under the wheels, and through 
it the landscape rolling out and retreating 
in changing panorama. Everything was 
wonderfully peaceful. Sometimes she could 
hear far ahead the crack of a whip, and 
a long-drawn-out native cry. Then the 
wagon would lumber more hurriedly 
through the dust for a while, only to 
return to the slow, even movement of se- 
renely pacing oxen. 

Lying idly against her pillow, she watched 
the sun fall swiftly behind a kopje, and the 
whole land become suffused with orange- 
colored light. Then the silver-green of bush 
and tree turned black, and kopjes were 
etched in India ink against the tinted skies. 

Her eyes wandered round the tent in 
which she was lying. There was hardly 
anything in it except the bed, but from 
the hoop supporting the canvas various 
odds and ends of things were hanging: a 
lantern, a cheap clock, a small tin-bound 
square of mirror, several coarse canvas bags, 
evidently stuffed with clothes. 





“IT suppose they belong to the man who 
found me,” she thought, and instantly re- 
called the coarse, thick-lipped face, the 
peculiar sneering way his mouth drew up at 
one side under his ragged mustache, the 
sharp, half-closed eyes. She recalled, too, his 
brutal way of speaking to her. No one had 
ever spoken to Vivienne Carlton in such a 
fashion, and it had impressed itself on her 
memory. In fact, it was the only thing that 
stood out since she knew she had lost herself 
by the pool. The rest was darkness. 

“Hi! young fellab!’’ Her memory began 
from those words! 

But why “young fellah”? She had under- 
standing now to marvel at such an address. 
Was it because of her short hair? The idea 
inspired her to kneel upon the bed and reach 
for the tin-backed mirror. She peeped in, 
ard at the sight she met there almost reeled 
backward out of the wagon: a face that 
urder dirt and tan was darker than a 
Hindu’s; scratched cheeks, sunken eyes, 
lips that were dried and cracked; a mop 
of short curly hair full of dust and bits 
of grass and dried leaves; a neck that was 
burnt almost black right down to where it 
met the ragged shirt collar! She could not 
even be sure that the eyes were her own, 
they were so far back in her head. 

The shock sent her back to her pillow, and 
she lay there a long time, very still. But her 
mind was clear enough now to realize why 
the man had mistaken her for a young fel- 
low. She was a tall, athletic girl, whose love 
of outdoor exercise had conformed her fig- 
ure to a boyish flexibility and litheness. 
Moreover, such superfluous flesh as she 
had once possessed was now gone. The 
veldt had turned her into a lanky, dirty, 
hungry-looking lout of a boy. She could 
not help laughing; but a moment later her 
face grew stern to consternation. The teel- 
ing of safety engendered by being in touch 
with people once more was dispersing the 
horror of the veldt, but another horror now 
took its place. Her beauty was gone —the 
pivot round which all her plans revolved! 
It would take months to get it back, if she 
ever got it back! 

She stared at her dark hands, blistered 
and torn, with black rims to the nails. 

“How awful if this ever gets known!” 

So far, the world, with all its cruelty and 
malice, had never been able to reproach her 
on the score of outraged conventions. But 
now! If this became known? Lost on the 
veldt! Picked up by a strange man! Trav- 
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eling alone with him on the veldt! Kept in 
his wagon! 

“It must never be known,” she whispered 
to herself. ‘‘ This man must go on believing 
me a boy. The whole business of my being 
lost must be kept dark, and I must get back 
to my world as soon as | can. | wonder 
if he is bound for Rhodesia or going down 
country.” 

Ruefully she examined her garments. Her 
riding-breeches and gaiters, though dirty and 
worn, would last a good while yet; but the 
soles of her boots were almost gone. 

Daylight passed and was superseded by 
a great white moon that diffused mother- 
of-pearl light. Hour after hour the wagon 
rumbled forward; but at last the wheels 
creaked over grass and shrubs and came 
to a stop. There were native cries and 
shouts, the clatter of falling yokes, and the 
low moo of tired oxen. Then newly lighted 
fires began to crackle, and presently a 
ravishing odor of meat grilling over embers 
came stealing into the wagon-tent. A head 
showed at the opening. 

“Well! How d’you feel now, hey?” 

“Better, thank you,’ she answered po- 
litely. Her voice was a contralto and quite 
deep enough to pass for a boy’s. 


“Oh! ‘Better, thank you,’ hey?” he 
rudely mimicked. ‘Ready for a buck steak, 
I bet!” 


She did not at all like this man’s ways and 
manners, but it seemed politic at this time 
to disguise her feelings. For one thing, she 
was horribly hungry. For another, she real- 
ized that it was in his power to be intensely 
disagreeable if she offended him. Just 
how disagreeable a man with- such a mouth 
could be she did not care to contemplate. 

“| am certainly very hungry,” she an- 
swered quietly. 

“Come on down, then. You don’t expect 
me to bring it to you, do you?”’ 

“Of course not!’ She made haste to 
descend and take her place before the 
packing-case on which the supper was laid. 
She thought she had never tasted anything 
in her life so delicious as that chunk of 
antelope-steak, gritty with cinders and 
flavored with smoke. At the end of twenty 
minutes or so, the man remarked: 

“Nothing wrong with your appetite, I see, 
whatever the sun has done to your kop.” 

“I’m afraid my behavior was rather 


strange when | first met you,” she said 
stiffly. 


“My excuse must be that I am not 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 221] 


accustomed to being lost, and the experience 
had — er — slightly unbalanced me.”’ 

“You were cracked as an over-ripe water- 
melon,”’ he sneered, ‘“‘and are still, for all I 
know.”” He lounged on his elbow, smoking 
a pipe of atrocious tobacco. 

“At any rate, | thank you for your hos- 
pitality,” she said, longing to box his ears 
instead. 

“Pugh! What I want to know is where 
you come from and whereabouts you left 
your party, hey?” 

“My party?” 

“Yes: the wagons you got lost from.” 

Something inspired her to leave it at that 
and answer quietly: 

“Our last stopping-place was Palapye.” 

“Palapye! Why, that’s ten days’ trek 
from here.” 

“Oh, no,” she said. “I was at Palapye 
three days ago—two days before | lost 
myself.” 

“Look here! Have you any idea of the 
date you got lost on?” 

She made a rapid calculation. 

“But, of course, it was the 21st of No- 
vember — yesterday.” 

“That’s all right,”’ he said grimly. 
is the 30th.” 

She sat staring at him, lips apart. 

“You were lost in the bush nine days, 
and this is the tenth. I thought as much 
when I| saw you.” 

“Nine days!”’ she muttered. 
sible!” 

Nine days alone on the veldt — forever 
unaccounted for! Gone out of her life! 

“Ach! Shut thinking about it, or you'll 
go off your top again.” She bit her lip, but 
his rude tone had at least the effect of 
bracing her. 

“Where were you bound for, hey?” 

“Bulawayo.” 

“Oh, indeed! We may run into your 
party, then; for I’m bound there, too.” 

She knew that the coach from which she 
was lost must have reached Bulawayo long 
ago, even if they had delayed a day or two 
looking for her. But she did not say so. The 
hatefulness of the man made her wish to 
keep up as long as possible the fiction of 
friends close at hand. 

“What’s your name?’”’ was the next ques- 
tion. She told him — Carlton; and he re- 
peated it contemptuously. 

“A beastly swell, of course. I suppose 
you lost your eye-glass in the bush, hey? 


“This 


“Ts it pos- 
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“ LUCRETIA AMUSED HERSELF whole-heartedly with the rollicking puppy”’ 
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UCRETIA’S little fat hands lingered 
on the Bible. Solemnly she gazed 
through the open window at the big 

Colonial house on the terraced lawn opposite. 
Traces of tears showed on the round pink 
cheeks; the red mouth drooped dolorously. 
It was true! It was the Lord’s will! She 
had scarcely comprehended it when Grand- 
father Wildey had uttered the mandate; 
for it didn’t seem as if it could be the Lord’s 
will that Sadie Bleeker, who had every- 
thing,— dolls, dollies’ cradles and carriages 
and furniture, and a roomful of wonderful 
toys besides,—should have five 
puppies added to her riches, while she, 
Lucretia, with one mended doll and a few 
remnants of toys, should lose her kitty. 

Grandfather Wildey, tightly buttoned up 
in his Grand Army suit of blue with brass 
buttons, had hurried to the railroad station 
without fully explaining the mystery. He 
lived half the time with his daughter-in-law, 
Lucretia’s mother, and the other half with 
a married son in another part of the State. 
Lucretia had watched him: go; then she 
herself had gone to the ponderous family 
Bible with the big print, hopeful that grand- 
father had this time been mistaken. 

But it was the Lord’s will. She had found 
the exact words: “For whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundance: but whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even that he hath.” 

To him who hath—that was Sadie — 


collie 


STILWELL WEBER 
should be given five puppies. Fo him who 
hath not —that was herself— should be 
taken away her kitty. It was very simple. 

Before Lucretia could read, Grandfather 
Wildey’s constant explanation of their mis- 
eries, “It’s the Lord’s will,” had puzzled 
her sorely. But now, aged eight and in 
the Third Reader, Lucretia had only to go 
to the Bible and find it for herself. 

The message did not comfort her to-day, 
as usual. Her fat legs dragged her out 
of the threadbare sitting-room to the tiny 
side yard where her kitten lay dead. She 
knelt there a long while and caressed her 
lost playmate; then, slowly, she went into 
the cellar, got a spade, came back to a bare 
spot beneath the one rose bush, and began 
to dig. She was lining the excavation with 
leaves, when the boy from the big Colonial 
house opposite came along, whistling. 

Lucretia, spade in hand, approached the 
fence. Seventeen-year-old Claude Bleeker 
stopped and gazed with laughing eyes at 
the dismal little figure. 

“Hello! What’s Gretchen up tor” he 
bantered. 

Lucretia raised a preternaturally 
face to his. 

“My _ kitty’s dead,” she 
heavily. “My kitty! This 
found her just there, like that.” 

The boy’s grin disappeared. 

“It’s a shame, a rocky shame, kidlet. 

Lucretia’s sigh came near being a sob. 
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“It’s the Lord’s will,’”’ she said solemnly. 

The boy’s grin reappeared. He always 
grinned at the old-fashioned phrase on Lu- 
cretia’s babyish lips. But this time he did 
not laugh and tease. There was a touch 
of anguish on Lucretia’s round pink-and- 
white face and a mute despair in the corn- 
flower blue eyes that sobered him. 

He leaped over the fence. 

“Look here, Gretchen, | tell you what 
— you shall have one of the pups. You 
come up to the house this afternoon and 
take your pick of the lot. It'll have to 
stay with its mother for two months yet, 
but it'll be yours, just the same. A collie 
pup beats a kitten all hollow.” 

Lucretia gazed down at the soft, furry 
bundle amid the green leaves. 

“Nothing — could be as — nice — as — 
my kitty,” she sobbed. A moment, then 
she drew a deep breath of joy. “But oh, 
| would like a puppy!” 

Suddenly her face fell. Her kitty had 
been taken by the Lord’s will; would He 
want her to’have the puppy? 

“I’m awful much obliged,” she said 
shakily. “I'll come up this afternoon — 
if — if | find — I can have it.” 

In a quiver of excitement she finished 
the last sad rites over the kitten, then ran 
into the house and sat down breathlessly 
before the Bible. She read for an hour, but 
there dawned no light on her troubled vision. 
Then she came to the story of the Prodigal 
Son. As she read this her face brightened. 

She was a prodigal. She had been angry 
and rebellious over losing “‘that which she 
had”; she had resolved not to say her 
prayers, nor to sing in Sunday school, por 
to do anything “good” ever again, only 
wicked things. Then she, too, had re- 
pented. Her angry feelings hurt her so 
that she could hold them no longer. She 
was just going to kneel down by her kitty’s 
grave and tell the Lord how sorry she was, 
and, lo! a feast had been prepared for her: 
the puppy — not to eat, but to keep always 
and love. 

Lucretia flew at once to tell her mother. 
Mrs. Wildey, doing the week’s mending on 
the back porch, smiled brigMtly upon the 
eager, ecstatic face, even as she gravely 
figured the cost of maintaining a collie dog. 
To feed and warm and clothe herself and 
Lucretia on her meager income was a con- 
Stant struggle to make both ends meet. 
Grandfather Wildey’s pension sufficed to 
keep himself and but little more. 








An injured spine prevented Mrs. Wildey 
from “clerking” or taking in sewing, the 
two methods of earning money that Mon- 
rovia offered. Her little income remained 
stationary, no matter how prices soared; 
so she “warmed over” dishes, “made over” 
dresses, dyed her own faded garments and 
fashioned them into clothes for Lucretia, 
mended, darned, pinched, and managed to 
live barely — so barely that even the kit- 
ten had been an item in the consuming ques- 
tion of living. Now Mrs. Wildey puzzled 
over the added burden of feeding a big dog. 

Lucretia, in blissful ignorance of this, 
went merrily skipping to the big Bleeker 
house that afternoon. 

The puppies were in Mr. Bleeker’s stable. 
When Lucretia and Sadie came dancing in, 
Claude — who was working on the engine of 
his new roadster — led them to the corner 
where the collies were. 

Lucretia stood in awe and delight before 
the five soft, curly bundles of black and 
white and brown. Her Gretchen face 
beamed with rapture as the puppies rolled 
and tumbled and pawed over their mother. 

“Which one, Gretchen?” asked the boy. 

“I’d rather you’d choose, Claude,” said 
Lucretia earnestly. ‘Mother says they're 
valuable, that you sell ‘em, but that some- 
times one is marked so it don’t bring so 
much. I’d like that one, please. It’s 
just to love, and I’d love any of ‘em — oh, 
so much!” 

“Thoughtful Gretchen! But they’re all 
about equal on points, and all males, so take 
your choice, kidlet.” 

Lucretia innocently picked out the finest 
one of the lot, preferring him because he 
clung so closely to his mother. Then she 
named him. 

“*Feast’?” echoed Claude. “I thought 
you’d name him Paui or Peter or Zeph- 
aniah.” 

Lucretia answered gravely: 

“1 s’pose I ought t’ call him Fatted Calf, 
only I don’t like that, because he’s not a 
calf really, and we won't kill him. Then, 
Feast is nicer, and means just the same.” 

Claude shouted hilariously, and Sadie 
joined in shrilly; though neither understood 
more than that it was another of Lucretia’s 
“Biblical applications” that amused the 
Bleeker family so much. Lucretia, ac- 
customed to being laughed at for this, con- 
tinued to stroke Feast and smile happily 
over his possession. 

Every day thereafter she went up to the 
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big house for a romp with her puppy, often 
neglecting Sadie for this more delightful 
companion; and soon the collie recognized 
her as the particular person for his especial 
love and devotion. 

Sadie resented Lucretia’s ownership. Sadie 
was not naturally a vicious child, only a 
badly spoilt one with a quick temper and 
a domineering spirit. Good-natured Lu- 
cretia allowed Sadie to boss her in high 
fashion; for Sadie had such wonderful 
toys, such a beautiful swing, such a big 
shady lawn to play on; and sometimes she 
gave dollies’ parties, with real things to eat 

cakes and raisins and dates and oranges! 
But Lucretia’s anger, like that of most per- 
sons slow to wrath, was a thing to reckon 
with when it did come. 

It was a hot day in July when Claude gave 
Lucretia permission to take Feast home. 
Three other puppies had been sold, and 
these went the same day to their respective 
owners. It was the loss of the others as 
much as the sight of Lucretia walking off 
with Feast that caused Sadie to fly into a 
temper. She rushed at Lucretia, d small 
bundle of fury, and struck her on the 
mouth. It was not the first time that she 
had struck Lucretia; and Lucretia, accord- 
ing to precedent, should have gulped down 
a sob and walked home, there to stay in 
dignified silence till Sadie, with bribes and 
blandishments, coaxed her back again. 

But to-day Lucretia’s arm shot out with 
meteoric swiftness. Her solid little fist 
landed on Sadie’s parted lips, and knocked 
out two teeth, following this up with 
another blow, and yet another. 

“There, now, Sadie Bleeker! There, now! 
And don’t you ever hit me again!” she 
uttered passionately, then walked out of 
the gateway, leading Feast, whose strap 
she held firmly all the while. 

Mrs. Wildey was not at home and did not 
see the battle waging across the street; so it 
was with blank amazement and consterna- 
tion that she listened to Mrs. Bleeker’s com- 
plaint against Lucretia half an hour later. 
Mrs. Wildey could not understand, for she 
had come home only a few minutes after 
Lucretia, and found her playing serenely 
with Feast. 

But Sadie’s two missing teeth, her swol- 
len lips, and bruised nose were evidences 
of somebody’s pugilistic prowess, and it 
needed but a glance to mark Lucretia as 
the culprit. As Sadie hid herself behind 
her mother, Lucretia advanced with bellig- 


erent eyes, her hand doubling up again 
involuntarily. 

“Don’t you ever hit me again, Sadie 
Bleeker,” she repeated. ‘Don’t you try it, 
either!” 

“Lucretia! Lucretia!” cried her mother. 
“Don’t you know it’s wrong to fight? And 
for a little girl, too! It’s —oh, Lucretia, 
it’s wicked!” 

“No, please, ma’am,”’ answered Lucretia 
doggedly, though politely through habit. 
“* An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ 
If she didn’t knock out my teeth, she meant 
to, and meaning to is as bad’s doing it; 
and then, my teeth wasn’t loose, like hers.” 

“Lucretia!” groaned her mother. ‘“‘What 
do you mean?” 

“It’s in the Bible,” returned Lucretia 
stoutly. “In the Old Testament. Grand- 
father told me "bout it once, ’n’ | read it 
there yesterday myself.” 

Mrs. Wildey wrung her hands. Mrs. 
Bleeker, a more worldly woman, and withal 
possessing a keen sense of humor, broke 
into a laugh. 

“You had better enlighten Lucretia on 
her texts. She may think it the Lord’s 
will to punch out Sadie’s eye next.” 

So saying, Mrs. Bleeker took Sadie by 
the hand and crossed the street to her own 
home. It was seldont she paid a visit to 
the little cottage of the Wildeys. This 
visit to-day made her frown perplexedly. 
No child of her own fashionable set would 
submit to Sadie’s tempers and abuse; Lu- 
cretia’s unlooked-for spirit might therefore 
prove a most disconcerting element: backed 
up by the “Lord’s will,” it might mean that 
Sadie would be thrown entirely on Mrs. 
Bleeker’s hands to amuse. She had a vague 
idea that there was some text that com- 
manded meekness — one that would show 
Lucretia that it was the “Lord’s will” for 
her to submit passively to Sadie’s blows. 

Mrs. Wildey, too, believed there was 
such a command; but she could neither 
remember the exact wording, nor find it 
in her nervous search threugh the Bible. 
Bible passages had a curious way of being 
in some other place than where she remem- 
bered seeing them; then, they were always 
somewhat different from the wording her 
mind held. But now, confronted with this 
sudden rebellion of Lucretia’s, a rebellion 
the child seemed to glory in and believe a 
virtue, she dared not trust to her own judg- 
ment. She put on her hat, tied Lucretia’s 
sunbonnet under the fat chin, locked Feast 
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in the cellar, and soberly led Lucretia to 
the house of their minister. 

The Reverend Mr. Miller was an old man, 
rotund, twinkling-eyed. He listened silently 
to Mrs. Wildey’s tale, then to Lucretia’s, his 
fat fingers rolling his white beard into a 
twist, then suddenly letting it go, an oper- 
ation that caused Lucretia rapt delight. 

Mr. Miller knew Sadie, and deep in his 
jovial heart was a chuckle over her well 
deserved punishment. Nor was it wholly 
an impious delight. One of his beliefs was, 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child”; and 
he felt that Sadie, in lieu of parental 
correction, might be greatly helped and 
chastened by Lucretia’s severe punishment. 
Yet there was Lucretia herself to think of. 


.He lifted her on his knee and repeated to 


her in a gentle voice: 

“*Ve have heard that it hath been said, 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 

“*But | say unto you, That ye resist not 
evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.’””’ 

Lucretia listened with open-eyed atten- 
tion to that and to his kindly admonitions. 
His talk was really a little sermon on “‘turn- 
ing- the other cheek.” Then he stroked 
the golden curls, smiled confidingly, and 
lifted her to her feet. 

“| think our little girl understands now.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Lucretia meekly. 

“But mustn’t she ask Sadie’s forgive- 
ness?”’ queried Mrs. Wildey: 

“No,” was the wise answer. “If she 
should strike Sadie another time — yes. 
But not now, not now.” 

In a few days Sadie and Lucretia, the 
break healed, were playmates again. For 
weeks Sadie was a remarkably well behaved 
child, giving Lucretia no opportunity to 
“turn the other cheek.”’ That came from 
another quarter. 

Mrs. Leigh was a newcomer in the town. 
She was not aware that Lucretia, as a sort 
of protégée of the Bleekers, was invited to 
all the little girls’ parties of fashionable 
Monrovia; so Mrs. Wildey’s little daughter 
was not invited to Mrs. Leigh’s little daugh- 
ter’s birthday party. Lucretia was stunned. 
She knew nine-year-old Hortensia Leigh — 
had played with her at Sadie’s. She had 
even shaken hands with Mrs. Leigh, and 
told her where she lived. And not to be 
invited to Hortensia’s party! To have to 
stay at home while all her little girl friends 
were playing games and eating ice cream and 
cake and candy! 








Mrs. Saxton, her maternal grandmother, 
as poor in pocket as themselves, came to 
the little cottage one evening. 

“It’s a shame,” vociferated the old lady. 
“A shame! As if Lucretia ain’t as good 
an’ better’n her spindlin’-legged Hortensia. 
Humph! A great name, that!” 

“TI guess Mrs. Leigh doesn’t know that 
Lucretia’s always asked, mother,” returned 
Mrs. Wildey. “‘I don’t think she’d have 
slighted Lucretia intentionally.”” She sighed. 
“If only Grandfather Wildey were here! 
He can always console Lucretia better 
than I can, somehow.” 

“Humph!” grunted Mrs. Saxton. 
“Grandfather Wildey’s always  excusin’ 
everybody, an’ thinkin’ it’s th’ Lord’s will 
for you to be ground underfoot by this 
person an’ that. Well, I’m a Chnistian, 
an’ | don’t tramp on anybody’s toes; but 
I ain’t sure it’s th’ Lord’s will for every- 
body t’ keep poundin’ on mine. If I let 
folks know that I’ve got feelings, an’ teach 
"em to respect my rights ’s well as their 
own, | think that’s th’ Lord’s will, too. It 
helps them t’ be decent, an’ it’s a heap more 
comfortable for me.”’ 

After her grandmother left, Lucretia 
began to play animatedly with Feast. She 
amused herself whole-heartedly with the rol- 
licking puppy, not only that day, but the 
next. She did not go over to Sadie’s, though 
Sadie tried coaxing and bribery, calling to 
her with shrill insistence. At length Sadie 
went away in high petulance. 

“Then stay ’t home with your old dog, 
Lucretia Wildey. I’ve got a new dress ’n’ 
sash for th’ party, an’ you haven’t! You'll 
have t’ wear your old white one, an’ it’s got 
a darn on th’ sleeve. An’ | won’t play with 
you at th’ party — so now!” 

Lucretia and Feast only romped the 
harder. They were playing “bring the 
ball’’ next day in apparently serene uncon- 
sciousness of Sadie as she was driven by on 
her way to the party, fluttering streamers 
and sash ends flying. A little later Mrs. 
Wildey left the house to pay a promised 
visit to a friend at the other end of the town. 
Then Lucretia locked Feast in the cellar, 
dressed herself in the white frock with the 
darned sleeve, and went to the party. 
She walked straight to Mrs. Leigh. 

“Please, ma’am, I’m Lucretia Wildey. 
You didn’t invite me to your party, and 
I wanted awful bad t’ strike back —to 
come ‘n’ throw stones in your yard or pull 
your flowers or your hair. But the Bible 
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says t’ turn the other cheek — so I’ve come 
for you to send me home.”” She swayed on 
her fat legs. “1 —1 don’t think the Lord 
‘d want you to; | think He’d — like —t’ 
have me stay. He likes children, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Leigh stared, listened, reddened, 
stared again. She hated cant and pious 
chatter and hypocritical resignation; but 
the light that shone in Lucretia’s big blue 
eves was that of an honest martyr. 

“| guess you—you—do want me t’ 
go home, an’— an’ you don’t like to send 
me,”’ quavered the childish voice again, 
the little shoulders drooping piteously. “| 
thought perhaps you didn’t mean t’ strike 
me — and — and —that you'd be sorry 
and let me—stay. I] — I — like parties 
— I’m always asked. But’’— she straight- 
ened up and held out her chubby hand — 
“I’m n-n-not —go-o-o-ing t’—cry. Goo-d- 
b-by, ma’am.” 

As she turned, Mrs. Leigh reached out 
and caught the little figure in her arms. 

“You dear child!” she cried. 

Lucretia wriggled. She was not accus- 
tomed to being babied by strangers. 

Mrs. Wildey was amazed when Mrs. 
Leigh brought the uninvited guest home. 
She was shocked that Lucretia should have 
gone unbidden to the party, and she could 
not understand the wherefore of Mrs. 
Leigh’s complimentary and _ enthusiastic 
remarks about her disobedient daughter. 
Nor did Lucretia understand them. She 
had had a good time.: She liked Mrs. 
Leigh. She was grateful to Mr. Miller, 
who had told her to turn the other cheek. 
She was grateful to the Lord because it had 
been His will that she should stay to the 
party. But what was Mrs. Leigh talking 
so much about? 

After Mrs. Leigh took her departure Mrs. 
Wildey contemplated her little daughter 
with a perplexed gaze. She was puzzled. 
Like Mrs. Bleeker, she was afraid of what 
Lucretia, guided by her liberal and original 
interpretation of the Lord’s will, might 
do next. 

But, as no further startling demonstra- 
tion followed, Mrs. Wildey settled back in 
a few days to her usual complacency. Soon 
the Bleekers and all fashionable Monrovia 
had left for the sea-shore or the mountains, 
and Lucretia spent all her play hours with 
Feast. And such a playmate! Always 
good-natured, always ready for a romp, 
Lucretia found Feast the most delightful 
comrade she had ever known. 








But, as Mrs. Wildey watched their de- 
votion for each other, her face grew more 
and more care-worn. Winter set in early. 
By the end of September a fire had to be 
built and kept going in the base-burner 
stove in the sitting-room. The extra out- 
lay for coal meant deprivation of other 
things. Lucretia had to wear her old cloak, 
enlarged with cloth of another color; their 
meals were of yet more simple foods; Mrs. 
Wildey’s self-denials were too many to 
enumerate. But, with all her sacrifices 
and privations, there came a time when 
she could no longer buy food for Feast. 

She told Lucretia gently, explaining very 
carefully just why they must give Feast 
away. They were sitting before the fire, 
the dog’s head in Lucretia’s lap, his big,. 
human eyes gazing up at her adoringly. 

Dazedly Lucretia turned to her mother. 

“Give Feast — away! Give — Feast 

At the sound of his name the dog jumped 
up and began to lick her hands, barking 
with puppy delight, begging for a romp. 
Lucretia gazed from him to her mother, 
uncomprehending. The mother’s voice went 
on, explaining, pleading, trying to console. 
At length Lucretia knew. Feast was to be 
given away! Feast —given— away! 

No sobs came. Her grip tightened on 
his shaggy throat, and she pressed her face 
to his warm body. Five minutes passed. 
Then the flaxen head lifted and the big blue 
eyes met her mother’s. 

“No!” she shrieked. “No!” 

“Lucretia! Lucretia!’’ remonstrated her 
mother. 

“No!” 

“But, dear, mother’s baby, listen.” 

“No! Claude or Mr. Miller or some 
one will feed him!” cried Lucretia. She 
stood up. “I can work, mother. I’m a 
big girl. I can earn enough to buy 
meat for Feast.” She stamped her foot. 
“| will! Iwill’ I'll ask Mrs. Leigh to give 
me work.” 

“She doesn’t need any work that a little 
girl could do. We can’t ask for charity,” 
returned Mrs. Wildey, a stubborn note in 
her shaking throat. 

To ask help from these people who daily 
saw their need, who knew that Lucretia, 
a child like their own, was not housed 
warmly enough, was not properly clothed 
— Mrs. Wildey’s pride, a stiff old trait in- 
herited from her Pilgrim ancestors, could 
not bend, even now. She was poor, but 
she and hers should not ask favors. 
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But her mother-love could not withstand 
Lucretia’s pitiful eyes and the brave set of 
Lucretia’s quivering babyish lips. She ut- 
tered no protest as Lucretia put on her cloak 
and hood and darned mittens. 

At the gate Lucretia hesitated, undecided 
where to go first to ask for work. The 
opposite gate swung open, and Claude, 
whistling shrilly, his skates over his shoulder, 
came out. He was walking by without 
seeing Lucretia. But the child, her feet on 
wings now, flew to him. The boy listened, 
swung about quickly, and went into the 
little cottage. He addressed Mrs. Wildey: 

“Feast was my present to Gretchen, and 
he mustn’t be given away. I’ve got a pull 
with our butcher — he'll give you all the 
meat the dog can eat. I'll fix ’t as | go by 
there now; then Lucretia can go every day 
and get ’t. Pshaw! don’t thankme. That’s 
easy — just askin’ Blake.” 

He stood there a few seconds longer. His 
keen eves, suddenly awakened, took in Lu- 
cretia’s shabby garments, Mrs. Wildey’s 
care-worn face, the low fire, the whole room 
with its ear-marks of poverty. He didn’t 
whistle as he tramped toward the butcher’s. 

Yet it was a gay trio he left. Mrs. Wildey 
laughed like a girl and joined Lucretia and 
Feast in a romp. They were still playing 
when, half an hour later, Claude came in 
again. 

“Blake’ll meat all right, 
fidgeted with 
can sell Feast 


furnish the 
but —’’ He stopped and 
Feast’s ears. “‘Gretchen, y’ 
to Mr. Hunt for fifty dollars. He was in 
Blake’s just now. He had a brother of 
Feast’s and he died — he’d be awful good 
to Feast.” 

Terrified anew, Lucretia clung to her dog. 

“No, no, no! No, no, no!” 

The boy twisted his cap. 

“Fifty dollars is a good deal, Gretchen. 
It'd help your mother, I’m thinkin’. It’s 
an awful hard winter; everybody’s com- 
plaining about the close times.”’ 

Mrs. Wildey rose, in a tremble of excite- 
ment. Fifty dollars! It would mean pretty 
clothes for Lucretia, more palatable food, 
more heat. But Lucretia’s eves, widely 
parted in fright, turned appealingly to her, 
while she frantically hugged her dog. Mrs. 
Wildey dropped back in her chair, silent. 

The boy watched the mother’s struggle 
in embarrassment. 

“Mrs. Day was calling to you out her side 
door as I came in, Mrs. Wildey,”’ said he. 
“| think she wants you to go in there.” 





Mrs. Wildey threw a shawl over her head 
and went out, leaving Claude and Lucretia. 

The child rose and walked over to Claude. 

“Is —is —fifty dollars an awful lot?” 
she quavered. 

“Considerable, Gretchen, and your mother 
is well, she’s Ps 

“Poor,”” completed Lucretia, and her 
pink face grew unchildishly white. ‘‘We’re 
awful poor, Claude.” 

“And proud ’s Lucifer,’’ added Claude, 
half angrily. ‘“‘Why is your mother so 
stand-offish? Lots of folks ’d help her if 
she’d thaw out a little. They’re afraid t’ 
offer her things. But she’d take help from 
you, Gretchen, and — and | don’t — see —”’ 

He broke off before the misery in Lu- 
cretia’s eves. 

“Mr. Hunt wants me to bring Feast to 
Blake’s within an hour. I have to go home 
for a few minutes. You can decide while 
I’m gone,” he biurted out. 

Lucretia stock-still after he left, 
her little figure rigid. She did not drop her 
eyes to Feast, but held them steadily away 
from him. Shakily her fat legs carried her 
to the table where the Bible lay. She was 
still sitting before the open page when Claude 
returned. Then, with a wild sob, she flung 
herself on the floor beside her puppy, caress- 
ing him, kissing him, hugging him to her. 

“Aw, come!”’ said the boy. “You keep 
him. I'll help your mother, somehow.” 

“| can’t keep him,” moaned Lucretia. 
“| can’t. The Bible says to—to sell 
all that I | have 
—the poor. That’s mother! 


stood 


and to give it to 
Take Feast, 


quick! Oh, Feast! my doggy, vou’re going 
—away. But I got t’—let—vyou go. I 
— got to!” 


She loosened her clasp on the dog’s throat 
and closed her eves. 

“Take him, quick!”’ she panted. “Quick!” 

Silently Claude led Feast out. He didn’t 
tell her that there would be another litter 
of puppies at the big house soon, and that 
one of them would be hers. 

Mrs. Wildey listened to Lucretia’s tale, 
and dropped weakly to a chair, glad, vet 
grieved — torn between relief and sorrow. 

Lucretia, her eves blinking a little, smiled 
into her mother’s troubled face. It was a 
quivering, tearful smile — but a smile. 

“Mother’s brave girl,” murmured Mrs. 
Wildey. “Smiling!” 

Lucretia gulped down a sob and smiled 
a little harder. 

“The Lord loves a cheerful giver, mother.” 
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HAT philosopher who divided the 
elder half of every country club into 
two warring castes, the Grouches 


and the Bores, would have had no trouble 
sorting Andrew Parran Stewart under his 
proper label. Though aged far short of life’s 
meridian line, he had already earned respect 
and standiag among grouches of twice his 
years at the Marrowgussett Country Club. 

There was something commandingly spec- 
tacular about Andy: his shaggy black brows, 
gun-metal blue eyes, and Napoleonic fore- 
lock; his duffer’s game of golf, which had 
a way of flaring up into brilliant scores; his 
unexpected outbursts of geniality, which 
often caused the club to adore him a week 
at a time; his way of taking a painter’s kit 
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under his arm and going into the Silence 
for long days among the crumpled rocks. 
The club classed his solitary habit of 
painting as a lamentable vice, like solitary 
drinking, and yet they were willing to over- 
look it 

“‘He’s all very well—an honor to the 
Club and that sort of tosh,” said Heff Nor- 
worth, shuddering under a cold needle- 
shower, “‘but what’s got into us? Head of 
the Rules Committee — see what a lead it 
gives him! As for Article I, Section 9g ——” 

The room resounded to a basso titter. 

“He’s an awful good sort when you get 
him off his mania,”’ explained a chuckle- 
headed youth. “ But what’s the matter with 
him? Was he blighted in childhood, or what?” 
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“You know the way he treated the Corten 
kids ——”’ 

“My word! Of course, those kiddies had 
no business picking dandelions between the 
eighth and ninth holes,” said Bleeze, 
the tennis-player. ‘But wasn’t it awful, 
the way Andy went at ’em! ‘You imper- 
tinent little cubs!’—1I heard him say it. 
‘Haven’t you got anybody to take care of 
your If not, I’ll look after your manners! 
Don’t you ever come within shooting dis- 
tance of this course again, or I|’ll show you 
why —’ I don’t know what he was going 
to show em, for the little Cortens set up the 
S. O. S. yell, and the first I knew, Flora Cor- 
ten had bounced on tothe scene. You know 
how her black eyes look when she’s mad.” 

“What did she say?” asked Ollie Binner. 

“It was too softly spoken for my eaves- 
dropping ear, but it must have been a pretty 
little snake-bite, for even Andy didn’t have 
anything to say back.” 

“Flora Corten will abide her time — she 
will abide. ‘The Female of the Species’ 
stuff,” prophesied Ollie Binner, the club 
humorist. “The Cortens occupy the apart- 
ment below Andy in New York.” 

“Oh, me gun!” snickered the chuckle- 
headed youth. 

“As far as I can see,”’ observed Ollie 
Binner, “‘Andy’s grouch ain’t limited to the 
Corten kids in particular. He’s making it 
warm for every child born o’ woman in 
this neck o’ the woods. Did you see him get 
after the Sedgwick baby for walkin’ across 
the club veranda? Article I, Section 9 

Another basso titter. ‘‘He won’t treat 
my kiddies like that!’’ snorted William J. 
Wade. 

“When he gets married and has children 
of his own,” Judge Norris decreed, “he'll 
feel differently.” 

Which was about as near a decision as 
they ever reached in the case of Stewart 
vs. the people of Marrowgusset. 


It was Uncle Gussie’s birthday dinner 
that brought Nemesis to the plate of Andy 
Stewart. 

Alice Narramore, girlish mother of several 
children, had an inspiration, and suggested 
that the Club give a dinner to celebrate their 
founder’s fifty-third birthday. The quiet, 
vengeful Flora Corten agreed to everything 
except the arrangement of Uncle Gussie’s 
table; for she had her own affairs in mind. 





It was a peach-tree dinner. At each plate 
was a large trick souvenir made to look like 
a peach; and this you could open by press- 
ing a spring. As the members seated them- 
selves, there was a general reaching out for 
the trick peach beside each place, a general 
clicking of little springs as the lids flew up 
—but from Andy Parran’s place only a 
grunt. He stared a moment fixedly at the 
object beside his plate, then he actually 
blushed to the roots of his vigorous black 
hair. All the room was looking at him, he 
felt sure; and he was right —for what 
malicious member of the feline tribe had 
set that huge, pink, naked rubber baby 
against his wine-glass? 

“Speech! Speech!” piped up the chuckle- 
faced boy, insufferable since his golf cham- 
pionship. 

Andy Parran Stewart started to his feet; 
but Ollie Binner, toast-master de facto, was 
there first. 

““We have with us to-night,’”’ he remarked, 
“Ben Lindsey’s double, the friend of down- 
trodden childhood, who will read us a short 
lecture on Free Playgrounds as interpreted 
by Article I, Section 9.’ (Loud laughter.) 
“| have the honor of introducing Mr. An- 
drew Parran Stewart.” (Prolonged roar 
and wild demonstration.) 

The riot was quelled by the sudden rising 
of Mr. Andrew Parran Stewart, who stood 
holding the rubber baby high overhead. 

“Read it! Read it!’’ came the general 
voice. Stewart plucked the card from the 
neck of the offensive image and read: 


Monumental, 
Anti-Parental 

Andy with the manner wild, 
Take the life 
Of man or wife, 

But spare, ob, spare the helpless child! 
Strangle not the infant, please, 
As he prattles round the tees; 

Save his neck 

4nd just reflect 
That vou were once like one of these, 
Inviting all the wrath divine 
Of Article One and Section Nine. 


As soon as laughter ebbed, Andy took up 
the theme. 

“Charitably overlooking the fact that 
‘neck’ and ‘reflect’ are rhymes merely by 
the courtesy of a club where rules of all sorts 
are daily set aside to suit the convenience of 
members, | will now begin my tirade. 
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“There no doubt exists somewhere in 
Babyville, New Jersey, an ideal country 
club for married couples. There the shout 
of childish laughter greets the tired golfer 
as he returns from a hard day’s work to 
find a baby asleep in his locker and two more 
playing soldier with his putter and brassie. 
There nursemaids occupy the veranda all 
day, as is their right, behind a row of pretty 
perambulators.. There the club room is 
turned into a nursery where the young of our 
species may play house with the silver tennis 
trophies. And when adult members attempt 
golf, as they may at times, it is customary, 
before making long drives, to send a caddy 
ahead to shoo away somebody’s darlings who 
are wont to linger behind the bunkers and 
make mud-pies. The cclors of that Club 
Beautiful are baby blue and white; the motto 
is: ‘Speak Softly — Baby’s Asleep.’ 

“If that’s the sort of thing you like you'll 
like that sort of thing,”’ he went on, after 
gulping water. “But you'll have to revise 
the Rules before you get it. Article I, 
Section 9 of the By-laws was drawn up 
before my time by a committee of average 
country club intelligence. May I be per- 
mitted to repeat that article, to refresh some 
memories?” (Cries of “Go to it, Andy!’’) 
“Thank you. The article says: 

“*Children under the age of twelve shall 
not be permitted on the golf course between 
the hours of 9 A. M. and 5 P. M., nor at any 
time during match games. Nor shall chil- 
dren between the said ages be permitted 
at any time to frequent the club-house and 
its environs.’ 

“That I am chairman of the Committee 
on Rules is my misfortune and not my fault. 
If | am deluded, | am sorry; yet I shall 
continue in this belief that a country club 
is an asylum for adults and not for infants. 

“| know you consider me odd. | acknow- 
ledge that | richly deserve the title of Bogie 
Man with which the club has lovingly en- 
dowed me. And, at the risk of immediate 
death, | will confess that I do not like 
children. For the sake of argument | will 
admit that children are all right in their 
place — but that place is the nursery, 
where they are seldom found in this free 
land of ours. Bernard Shaw, or some other 
wise Johnny, says that children should 
be raised by State institutions in order 
that they may be saved from the blighting 
influence of parental love. | vote for it! 
What is a child but a half-baked human? 
What sort of idolators are we, that we should 





bow down to milk-fed archangels? Bunk 
and piffle! There is nothing particularly 
noble about parental love. It is usually 
merely the weakness of bourgois individuals 
who can see no wrong in their offspring 
because in said offspring their own disagree- 
able traits are embalmed for posterity. The 
same sublime qualities are observable in apes 
and spiders fighting for their young. 

“That’s all. If the members are willing to 
go into executive session to-morrow, | will 
cheerfully vote to turn ourexpensive property 
over to the Kindergarten Association.” 

The applause came sputtering and thin as 
Stewart sat down. Even Olle Binner, the 
club cut-up, gained faint response when he 
chirped something about “After the regular 
weekly sermon, ushers will pass down the 
aisle * 

The odd, lovely Flora Corten leaned to- 
ward Stewart, danger snapping from her 
intensely black eyes. 

“| wrote that rhyme,” she hissed. 

“An achievement,” smiled Andy Parran. 

“And I have two children of my own.” 

“Also an achievement,” he repeated 
monotonously. 

Even the Prentiss twins forgot to giggle. 





THE morrow’s noon, being hot, brought 
the colonists of Marrowgussett together in 
great numbers on the club veranda, and one 
experienced in the psychology of Marrow- 
gussett would have felt drama impending. 

Down the narrow path circling the tennis- 
courts Andy Parran Stewart came rolling 
jauntily along, golf-kit on shoulder, the belt 
of his lordly Norfolk unbuttoned, ends dan- 
gling to his stride. On the veranda, the popu- 
lar gaze was about equally divided between 
the approaching hero and four small animate 
objects which occupied the lower step, 
squabbling over an orange. 

About five paces from the spot, Andy’s 
gaze grew fixed with horror. 

“By the Big Dipper!” he drawled. 
“The family’s increasin’! Four of ’em this 
time ‘z 

The four children on the lower step turned 
upon him a row of blue eyes. They ranged 
in age between three and seven, tow-headed 
little blonds showing a common family 
heritage of impudence. As the anti-parental 
glare concentrated on the littlest one, her 
response was friendly in the extreme. She 
merely smiled and offered him her orange. 
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“Well,” he resumed, addressing the ve- 
randa obliquely, “will the parents of — 
these — please step up and claim them?” 
There being no response, he resumed with 
growing heat: “Of course, every mother 
imagines her own darlings have a full right 
to break the rules imposed on other children. 
Now, | want somebody to understand — 
whose children are they?”’ 

Another pause. The littlest child, sud- 
denly influenced by the terrible strain of the 
situation, began to howl Justily. Out from 
the hedge stepped a stout Scandinavian 
woman in a dowdy walking-suit. 

“I am de nursery governess,” she an- 
nounced, facing Stewart vigorouslv. 

“Well, take it away! They’re not al- 
lowed here,” he commanded, pointing to 
the littlest one. 

She pressed the small, tearful face against 
her broad bosom. “Dere, dere, baby! 
Did de cross mans mak’ you cry?”’ She 
glared over her shoulder at the brutal 
offender. 

The entire club was now, of course, en- 
joying the situation. Although Andy would 
have sacrificed much to a graceful exit, 
there was nothing left but to brazen out the 
impossible scene. 

“Take it—them—away, and don’t 
bring em back!” he demanded thunderously. 

“Ay tank Ay don’t brang ’em back!” 
The elderly nurse squidged her pudgy nose 
in scorn. “Before Ay brang my darlings 
to be pulldozed by sooch bad mans ——” 

“| shall tell your employer ——” 

“Tall ’em! Tall ‘em!’ she piped in the 
high notes peculiar to Scandinavia aroused. 
“Ef dis baby’s modder knew, Ay tank she 
fix you pratty good. Ay tall you, Ay tank 
you bad mans — Ay say so ef Ay lose my 
yob!”’ 

Along the club veranda there lay, mo- 
mentarily, such a silence as precedes an 
Alpine avalanche. Flora Corten suddenly 
trilled, ““Bully!”” and began clapping her 
hands. The sound grew to a roar. The 
Northern woman led away her flock, and 
as they were rounding the hedge the next- 
to-oldest of the children stuck out her tongue 
at Andy Parran Stewart. 

“She don’t care if she loses her yob!”’ 
grinned he, sense of humor saving his nerve. 
“Well, | don’t care if | lose mine, as far as 
that goes.” 

So he marched smiling through the em- 
battled hosts, and barricaded himself in the 
library just long enough to write out his 





resignation from the Committee and the 
Club and the Colony of Marrowgussett. 


IV 


Anby straightway took his Japanese 
servant and his baggage to Spike’s Rock, 
where the sea was not so paintable as at 
Marrowgussett. In his heart he was deeply 
hurt by the warlike attitude of his former 
club on the baby question; and he chose 
Spike’s Rock as an ideal place to sulk away 
the remainder of the summer. But the time 
of his sulking was doomed to shortness. To 
be accurate, it lasted exactly five hours — 
from ten in the morning, the hour of his 
arrival, to three in the afternoon, when he 
met Elfrida Edda Leonora Nathorst, a 
golden spot amid the dull splendor of Mrs. 
Stanhope Ladd’s tennis party. The suscept- 
ible AEneas never Tecognized a true and wor- 
shipful goddess more promptly than did 
Stewart when he first looked upon this slim 
Diana. She was a splendid white and gilt 
thing, imparting to dazzled man an impres- 
sion of magic, as if only the fear of scandaliz- 
ing Mrs. Ladd’s nice, dull crowd prevented 
her giving the gnome-call which would sum- 
mon the little folk from cool caverns. There 
was a tint of green running through her hair 
and lashes; and the color reflected faint 
emerald in the marine clearness of her eves. 

“The Norseman’s daughter has harpooned 
the bear,” said Freddy Wilder to Alex- 
andrine Ladd. 

“Poor Andy!” sighed Alexandrine. “He’s 
been talking to her for a solid hour.” 

“Who is she?” 

“A widow. Daughter of Baron Sven 
Olenborg; widow of Colonel Nathorst of the 
Swedish Army. It seems to me somebody 
ought to tell Andy ——’”’ 

But that unconscious knight talked on as 
one under a spell. You would have thought 
Andy had not spoken for years, so eagerly 
did he loose his tongue. The lady, who 
spoke English with a London accent, hark- 
ened with an understanding that deeply 
touched him, weary of Marrowgussett’s 
eternal clatter over blessed babyhood. 

Andy cursed Fate that he did not know 
the Palmers, to whom she was going for tea 
at five. But he saw her again at a dinner- 
dance aboard a battleship lying in the stream. 
He danced with her once, sat out an ecstatic 
fifteen minutes, returned to land in the same 
dory with her, and, pale moonlight adding 
madness to unreason, stood with her on the 
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hotel veranda and continued to talk his 
desperately best, for fear she might escape 
at the first pause in the conversation. 

‘“‘As you were about to sayr”’ she tinkled, 
when the hiatus finally fell. She had 
been amused from the moment of their 
meeting. 

“Good night. 
with characteristic 
hand. 

“How promptly you Americans — what 
do you call it— deliver the goods!” 

“Give me time — give me a chance!” 

“I leave for New York to-morrow to sail 
for Europe,” she replied. 

“To-morrow — for Europe!” 

“Thus interrupting our long acquain- 
tance,” she rippled. “I’ve an uncle in 
Stockholm whom I reverence devotedly, and 
I’d be truly desolated if | didn’t see him at 
least two weeks every summer. So I’m 
going ——"’ 

“On what boat?”’ 

“The Puritania — why?” 

“Oh, I was just thinking. I 
ancestor in France who'd feel 


I love you,” he announced 
bluntness, taking her 


have an 
hurt if | 


didn’t drop in on him at least once in a 
century.” 


“‘ Awful burden, these relatives,” she said, 
without a smile. 


“Good night.” 
V 


ELFRIDA, ETC., NATHORST, widow, and 
Andy Parran Stewart, bachelor, sailed for 
Europe on the same day and same boat. 
This was not nearly so scandalous as it 
sounds, for they might have been oceans 
apart, for all they saw of each other — at 
first. The Vikings’ daughter was a poor 
sailor, and Andy did not catch sight of her 
until the Atlantic had calmed and the voy- 
age was well over. On the evening of the 
fourth day he proposed again. At Paris 
they parted, she for the North, he to fume 
alone and splash thankless canvases along 
the Breton coast. Toward the end of the 
summer he met her again, in London. 

“My uncle is feeble,” she said, “and | 
shouldn’t leave him — family matters are 
calling me back to America.” 

“I’m going back, too,” he 
course. 

“Now, Andy,’’— she was calling him that,— 
“you and | mustn’t be continually ——”’ 

“You know as well as I do that there’s 
only one solution to this,” he told her. 


said — of 


It seemed she did; for early next day they 
were married in St. George’s in Hanover 
Square. 

Three days out of Liverpool, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Parran Stewart might have been 
observed occupying reclining-chairs on the 
rather bleak-looking row of empty furniture 
flanking the port side; for a hatful of wind 
was on the deep, and only love could disdain 
impending qualms. Elfrida contented her- 
self with pale repose until something coming 
along the deck suddenly caught her attention, 
and she raised herself on a slim elbow, sea- 
sickness forgotten. ‘‘Look, Andy! What 
a pretty child!” she cried. 

A little dark-eyed thing came shrilling 
along, escaping from her nurse, and as she 
passed Andy’s chair she suddenly turned and 
threw her short arms around his leg as if 
claiming sanctuary. 

“The duck!”’ cooed Elfrida. She sat up 
and spread maternal arms toward the refu- 
gee. ‘‘Come here, dear!” 

The child merely hid its 
Stewart's pocket and giggled. 

“Oh, Andy, give her to me!” 
wife. 

“It hangs on like a crab,” grunted he, 
attempting with reluctant, gingerly fingers 
to unhook the tiny clutch. “How d’ vou 
pry ’em loose without breaking ’em?”’ 

Elfrida was plainly amazed at the look of 
distaste on her husband’s features. 

“You don’t know how to handle children, 
do you?” It was the first indignant tone 
she had ever raised to him. 

“If I'd been informed that this boat was 
going to be a floating kindergarten ——”’ 

“Take her away,” said Elfrida pleasantly 
to the nurse. And when the servant had 
departed, conveying her charge, Mrs. Andy 
Stewart settled back on the cushions, and 
lay a long time with her strange, clear eves 
on her husband. 

“My dear,” she said softly, at last, “don’t 
you like children?’”’ 

“| hate ’em!” he announced frankly. 

“Why?” 

“They’re unnecessary dots, dashes, and 
semicolons in the smooth flow of life’s prose,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ They’re interruptions.” 

“But need they interruptr’’ she asked a 
little sadly. 

Andy focussed on the sea the squint 
peculiar to the artist struggling to draw 
the color of things into his brain. 

“Elfrida, have you ever lain at night under 
a twisted pine vou must have; the North- 


face against 


coaxed his 
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ern skies are so beautiful — and just given 
yourself up to gazing at the stars, just fixing 
your eye on that little frosty point beyond 
Aldebaran, and allowed the something 
inside that’s you to rise and rise, and — 
gut! zizz! A mosquito has been lunching 
on your ear! You tumble through space 
a few trillion miles for the purpose of swat- 
ting the little pest. That’s the tragedy of 
it. The dream of the Chaldean prophets 
is nothing to the sting of one mosquito 
out hunting. One child can wreck as big 
a dream as that, my dear, and for as triv- 
ial reasons. But there’s no use of our 
being absurd, Elf dear. I’m so humble 
and undeservedly happy with you that 
it seems insane for us to be sitting 
here bickering over piffle like , 

“Well?” 

“Children.” 

“Oh!” 

The pause that followed was embar- 
rassing, and it was fortunate that an 
irritating interruption occurred, in the 
person of a fat woman, purple of face 
under a white yachting-cap, who in- 
vaded their nook and paused impu- 
dently before them. 

“Pardon,” she gushed, “‘but am I ad- 
dressing Mr. Andrew Parran Stewart?”’ 
“| think so,” said he, rising stiffly. 

“Well, we'd like to enlist your services 
for a worthy charity. To-morrow we 
come into port, and we have decided 
on to-night. A poor immigrant woman 
down in the steerage has lost her hus- 
band and been left with nine children. 
| am assured you will feel the deepest 
sympathy ——”’ 

“‘Madam, your assurance is without 
foundation,” he replied, bowing like an 
offended marquis. Elfrida, horrified at 
his rudeness, attempted lame explana- 
tions, which were quite futile, because 
her husband had disappeared in the 
direction of the smoke-room. 

Elfrida did not see Andy until the 
hour before dinner, when he came to 
their state-room to dress. There were 
tears in her eyes as she softly enfolded 
his neck and put her cheek against his. 

“Oh, my dear, dear boy,” she faltered, 
“you are so good yet how can you?” 

“What have | done to this sweet 
woman?” he asked, trying to hold her 
inverted gaze. 

“If you could only learn to learn to 

no! Ican’tsay it!’ And she wept. 


The great ship warped into dock at last. 
It was good to be back in the land of the 
free and the home of the tariff. Fiercely 
proud of the woman at his side, Andy gazed 
down at the welcoming throng on the pier. 

“We're stealing a march on New York,” 
he chuckled. “Wasn’t it lucky we got 
through the wedding without any artificial 
fuss? Now we can just sidle in with never 
a reporter or bill-collector or poor relation 
to meet us at the pier.” 

“Yes,” she whispered. But her eyes went 
wandering with a strange intensity, search- 
ing, searching over the throng below. Sud- 
denly her gaze seemed to focus upon a single 
point in the mass. Both hands went to her 





“ *WHEN I SAW you were going to keep right on 


car-conductors do in the papers. I told the chil- 
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breast, and she leaped to the rail with a 
small, glad cry. 

“Somebody you know?’”’ he asked blankly. 
But she made no answer, for the gang-plank 
was down and she was fairly charging ahead. 
Stewart followed like the tail of a comet. 
As he progressed he felt something vaguely, 
impalpably unpleasant, such a vibration as 
a Mahatma must experience in the presence 
of malign influences. Then he saw, to his 
mild chagrin, that the repulsive sensation 
emanated from the presence of four familiar 
little faces. For right ahead, as if blocking 
his path, stood the four blond children whom 
he had so harshly banished from the golf 
Impudentily, 


club steps at Marrowgussett. 


being cross,’ the child explained, ‘I ordered 
dren we'd have to be twice as mean to you as 


a strike 


you were to us’ 


expectantly, they stared, and the combined 
radiance of their eyes chilled him to the bone. 
He was about to lay his hand on his wife’s 
arm to steer her away from the impending 
unpleasantness; but she leaped forward, and 
the next instant was on her knees, gurgling 
and exclaiming in Swedish while she gathered 
the four small forms in her embrace. 

“Well, flatten me out!” growled Andy, 
plainly irritated by this unnecessary inter- 
ruption. “I say, Elfrida! I know you like 
children, and all that sort of rot but we've 
got to hustle and get our things through the 
custom- house ——’”’ 

“Just a minute —an 
looked up with tear-bright eves. 
so long since I’ve 
children 

“Oh! These are acquain- 
tances?”’ 

He was preparing to chide 
her gently on the subject 
of picking up queer strays, 
when an officious brass- 
buttoned person stepped in 
between them and held forth 
a blue-and-white envelope. 

“Mrs. Stewart?” he asked. 

“Yes.” She arose ner- 
vously. The four children 
stood in a row and stared. 
He noted for the first time 
that they were in custody 
of that spike-toothed nurse 
he abominated. 

“A cablegram for you, 
madam,” said the messen- 
ger, presenting the envelope. 
“Been waiting here two 
days.” 

Trembling, she broke the 
seal, read, gave a little 
moan, and crushed the 
paper against her breast. 

“‘My poor uncle is dead,” 
she said quietly at last, 
facing Andy. “When is the 
next boat back?”’ 

“Be calm, dear — don’t 
take it hard!” Andy was 
the only nervous person 
apparent. “I'll find youa 
boat.” 

“The Zurich sails in half 
an hour, Madam,” the mes- 
senger volunteered. 

“| must take it, Andy. 
Please go and engage a 


instant!”’ She 
“It’s been 
seen — 


the way the 
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passage for one.” Her voice had the calm 
of approaching hysterics. 

“Don’t worry, darling — I'll get passage 
for both - rs 

‘“‘No — passage for one,” she commanded 
coldly. “‘As you love me, Andy, don’t 
stand there. Do as I say.” 

He gaped at her for one puzzled instant, 
then dashed across the dock. In fifteen 
minutes he was back, and found her standing 
there silent in the midst of a pale, scared 
group — those same four children. Why 
didn’t the little bores go away? He began 
idly plying her with questions, plaguing her 
with consolations; but her monotonous 
response was: “Is it ready? Take me 
aboard.” 

The deck of the Zurich was swarming 
with humanity as eager to go to Europe as 
his late companions had been to come back. 
He kissed her good-by outside her state- 
room, and could not restrain the question 
as he looked into her deep, strange eyes: 

“Enfrida!” Her look returned moment- 
arily trom its tragic detachment. “Why 
won't you let me go with your”’ 

“Il want you to—oh, so much, my 
Andy! But ——’” 

He followed her worried glance across his 
shoulder, and saw — why had those detest- 
able children followed them on deck? 

“Andy,” she faltered, ““you’ve got to— 








to stay in New York and take care — of 
them.” 
“Them? What?” He wriggled free from 


her embrace. 

“There will be nobody to look after 
them ——”’ 

The ship’s bell warned, “All visitors 
ashore.” The stout nurse was already 
dragging the impish quartette toward the 
gang-plank. 

“Elfrida!”” hissed Andy, grasping both 
her wrists in the intensity of his sudden 
suspicion, ‘““whose children are those you 
are leaving here — on my hands?” 

“They're — that is — they’re mine,” she 
said 

CHAPTER TWO 

S soon as the shock of his sudden part- 
A ing with Elfrida was well over, Andy 
Stewart went back to that spot on the pier 
where the four blond children and the dis- 
agreeable nurse stood waiting. Dazed though 
he was, he knew they were waiting for bim. 
Apparently something was expected of him, 


and at once. Never having been a father 
before, but having always been a New 
Yorker, his first thought was of a taxicab 
as a guide out of every human difficulty. 
He hunted up a car of large capacity, and 
loaded his impromptu family aboard, none 
too graciously. 

“First thing I do, | am going to get rid 
of that woman,” thought Andy revenge- 
fully, glaring across the tonneau of the 
limousine to where the grim, square nursery 
governess sat holding the youngest of El- 
frida’s babies in her lap. Wretched dream! 
The glass-inclosed body of the car was like 
a florist’s show-case, brilliant with yellow 
chrysanthemums — and each chrysanthe- 
mum a baby’s head turned inquisitively 
toward him, Andy Parran Stewart, notorious 
hater of children! 

“What are their names?”’ he asked gruffly 
of the protective ogress. 

“Gustavus, Anna, Nels, and Leonora,” 
replied she uncompromisingly. 

“Are you going to be our father right 
along?” asked the eldest boy. 

“It seems so.”” His tone was severe. 

“Well, why did you make us go away 
from the golf club that time?” 

“The battle is on!”’ thought Stewart, then 
explained, aloud: “‘ Because of the rules.”’ 

“What rules?” 

“The rules which forbid children play- 
ing on the club veranda.” 

“Why?” 

“Because they interfere.” 

“ How interfere?”’ 

“Can I bear this yoke without madness?” 
he groaned inwardly. 

“O-o-0-0! Arr-r-r-r!” A weird siren- 
screech from baby Leonora, broken by 
Swedish interjections from Mrs. Peterson, 
halted the endless chain of question-marks. 
Stewart, by dint of nimbleness, was able to 
save the infant’s life. She had been quietly 
working at the latch of the taxicab door, 
which flew open at a curve, swung the clutch- 
ing Leonora into space, and threatened to 
precipitate the entire carful into the street. 

The rescuer, beetling with rage, seized 
the infant firmly under the arms and set 
her into the lap of Mrs. Peterson; and the 
act was not at all gentle. 

“Now, I want every one of you to sit 
still!”” he commanded. 

A dread silence prevailed for the frac- 
tion of a minute. Then an alarming dis- 
figurement seemed to squeeze together the 
angelic features of Leonora, something went 
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“Gug! Gug!” and immediately the tear- 
freshet broke forth. 

“Ye gods!” groaned Andy, eyes vainly 
lifted toward the ceiling of the cab. 

“Have we got to go with you?”’ the im- 
pertinent Anna inquired, through the din. 

The question struck a sardonic humor in 
Andy Parran’s breast. 

“Not necessarily,” he said politely. 
“You might go look up some good hotel 
that would suit you better.”’ 

Anna, the rebel, gathered her little coat 
up from the floor. 

“If you'll ask him to stop the car,” she 
suggested haughtily. Stewart pretended tobe 
busy watching street numbers; for they were 
now approaching the handsome Madison 
Avenue apartment building where he lived. 

Leonora’s noisy flood of tears had been 
in nowise staunched; in fact, she was just 
warming to her performance; and the car, 
as it pulled up at the curb beneath the 
formal iron-and-glass canopy, was as self- 
proclaiming as 2 circus calliope. 

“What will they say in the house?” 
Andy kept asking himself. 

He was not unmindful of Flora Corten, 
his bitter enemy of Marrowgussett, who 
occupied the apartment below him; and, 
even as he pondered the consequences, it 
was by one of those nice calculations of 
mischance which make aéroplanes collide 
in empty space that Andy was confused to 
behold the neat-mustached, pompous per- 
son of Edward P. Corten himself emerging 
from the front door, just at the moment 
when Andy was lifting the squalling Leonora, 
the indignant Anna, the stolid Nels, and 
the inquisitive Gustavus from the running- 
board to the sidewalk. Flora Corten’s 
husband stopped in his tracks and permit- 
ted his dignified jaw to drop aninch. Then 
he passed rapidly on his way. Eager as 
the village gossip (which he truly was, 
under the fashionable hat), the fellow had 
set forth to spread the tidings through the 
ec hoing galleries of New York. 

““Marrowgussett will now have something 
to purr over!” Andy commented, as he 
dragged his protesting family toward the 
elevator. 


Hap Stewart been in business instead 
of art, matters might have adjusted them- 
selves. But clergymen, poets, artists, and 


counterfeiters belong to a home-working 
class, a narrow cult of males doomed to 
labor within smelling distance of the kit- 
chen. Andy’s new family had scarcely 
set foot within his ostentatiously narrow 
apartment when he began to realize poi- 
gnantly its inadequate proportions — this 
apartment which, in his bachelor days, 
had been labeled “‘the Palace of the Doges” 
because of its thirty-foot studio, adorned 
with Grand Rapids’ tribute to medieval 
Venice. The library, too, was a princely 
Jacobean affair, comfortable for serving 
cocktails while Ishi, the Jap, spread dinners 
in the big dining-room across the hall. But, 
as a matter of fact, the apartment, so noble 
at first glance, was like many another ex- 
ample of New York’s flat-house splendor 
—‘‘all front and no back.” Many a gaso- 
lene launch, in these degenerate days, has 
a galley broader and deeper than the kit- 
chen wherein Ishi, the Jap, slaved for pay. 
Upstairs, off the balcony overlooking the 
high studio, there was a suite of two small- 
ish bedrooms with a dressing-room in the 
rear. This Stewart cheerlessly turned over 
to Mrs. Peterson and the children. 

Mrs. Peterson rewarded his self-denial 
with a sniff of scorn. 

“Pratty small!” she grumbled. “Vare 
iss nursery to play in?” 

“Ease your mind, Madam,” he responded 
ironically. “If it will amuse them, they 
can run around my studio and play with 
my paints while I’m working.” 

The sarcasm was wasted on that stout 
Scandinavian. She walked to the balcony 
railing and gazed down on the Italian splen- 
dor below. 

“Ay don’t tank it very clean,” she pro- 
nounced. “But maybay it vill do.” 

“It won't do!” snapped the tormented 
man. “If | catch one of those — brats — 
coming into my studio while I’m working, 
ri—" 

“Martha!” spoke up little Gustavus, 
thrusting his serious face into the contro- 
versy, “there are only two beds, and we're 
four children.” 

“You can sleep two in a bed,” Stewart 
said, assuming great authority. 

“Oh, no, Meester Stoot!” spoke up Mrs. 
Peterson. “Dat mak’ Mrs. Stoot pratty 
angry. She lak each child haf one bed.” 

““Can’t you see there’s no place for extra 
beds in those rooms?” he fairly roared in 
his exasperation. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 168] - 
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HE stood at her bedroom window and 
gazed down, through the lace curtains, 
into the darkening street. Rain had 

fallen, and the lamps were reflected in the 
moisture on the pavements. A bleak wind 
whistled between the houses. Neverthe- 
less she was happy — happy and terrified. 

As she watched the empty street her 
heart exulted. The hour was near — the 
hour when be always passed, on his way to 
the newspaper office where he was night 
editor. She had watched for his passing 
a score of times. Before he and she had 
spoken to each other—even before she 
knew why she took pleasure in catching 
sight of him—she had watched, hidden 
thus behind the curtain in her unlit bed- 
room. But now ——! 

Yesterday it had come toa climax. They 
had talked but little as they strolled 
through the dim alleys of the park; then 
they had sat together on a bench. And 
presently she had found herself in his arms. 

She could feel, now, the pressure of his 
lips on hers. An _ indescribable emotion 
agitated her as she recalled his kiss, and 
her own surrender to it. Love had come 
to her as a revelation, as the understand- 
ing of life’s most exquisite secret. Nothing 
could steal that vision from her. Whatever 
happened, she was his and he was hers. As 
she stood waiting for his appearance, her 
spirit went forth to meet him, to give itself 
to him ardently, trustfully, completely. She 
was trembling; but her spirit was not 
trembling — it was proudly unafraid. 

He came. His thick-set but lightly 
poised figure, wrapped in a waterproof 
coat whose collar was turned up round his 
neck, came swinging down the hill, in and 
out of the circles of light cast by the lamps. 
Her eyes dwelt on him. She loved his 
every movement; she loved the firmness 
and elasticity of his stride. His face was 
overshadowed by the brim of his hat. She 
did not need to see his face. Every line of 
it was known to her, every expression, mas- 
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terful, pleading, humorous, ironical, kind. 
And as she gazed she seemed to be enveloping 
him in herself, and rejoicing in his apparent 
ignorance of her nearness and in the forti- 
tude with which he walked to his work 
straight past her house, as if nothing had 
happened and as if she did not exist. 

But, opposite the house, he turned his 
head. He slackened his pace. He looked 
up at her window. 

Of course he had not really forgotten. 
She knew that he could never forget. But 
she was overjoyed. “He is thinking of 
me,” she reflected. ‘“‘He is looking at me. 
And he can see me, though | am invisible 
to his eyes.” 

She did not stir. She remained motionless 
behind the curtain. He moved on. 

She drew the blind and switched on the 
lights. She must dress for dinner. It 
was a quarter of an hour since she had 
heard footfalls on the stair and the slam 
of the door at the end of the passage. Her 
husband was probably dressed already. 


INNER had been eaten. She sat, with 

her husband, in the drawing-room. A 
novel was on her lap. Her husband was 
engrossed in making up the accounts of 
the Literary Society, of which he was 
treasurer. 

Her courage was high, but she was acutely 
nervous. She looked across at him. He 
seemed incredibly remote, yet horribly 
near; dreadfully strange, yet familiar. 
His pale domed forehead, his pince-nez, 
his brown mustache — she examined them 
with a kind of curiosity and aloofness. 

He looked up. “Not reading to-night, 
Bertha? Tired?” 

She replied at once: “Fred, I’ve some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“Yes?” 

“You know that we, you and I, have 
not been—not been quite the same to 
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each other lately as—as we once were. 
1 want to speak plainly about it. It is 
time to—’’ She was faltering, and scorn- 
ing herself for her unpreparedness; but 
she had been strangely unable to make 
any preparations for this inevitable inter- 
view. “It is time to speak plainly.” 

“Eh? What do you meanr” 

“We do not love each other as we once 
did.” 

He was quick. “You mean that you do 
not love me as you once did.” 

She responded steadily: ‘‘Perhaps what 
I really mean is that I have discovered 
that | never loved you. | wish to be honest 
with you, Fred. We are married. But I 
don’t think that I ever felt toward you as 
I ought to have felt. | ought not to have 
married you. I did wrong. But | did not 
know, then, what marriage should mean. 
Perhaps it is because of this that you have 
—have tired of me. And we have no chil- 
dren. Perhaps if | had loved you and gone 
on loving you, things would have been differ- 
ent, and you would not have tired of me.” 

“Tired of you! Bertha!”’ He was aghast. 

She had never seen him so utterly as- 
tounded, and for a moment she was her- 
self taken aback. She wavered in her 
purpose; it seemed possible, after all, that 
her estimate of him might be wrong: he 
might not only think he was fond of 
her, and protest that he was fond of her, 
—she was ready for that,— but he might 
be genuinely fond of her, genuinely horri- 
fied, not at her plain speaking — she had 
foreseen that he would hate her honesty 
— but at her lack of perception. 

“Tired of you!” he gasped. A red flush 
mounted upon his forehead and spread 
upward into the roots of his thin, carefully 
brushed hair. He raised himself and stood 
over her. “You are in love with another 
man!” 

She was appalled; but she was glad he had 
said this. She could only nod in answer. 

“Bertha, it’s that Ghent fellow — David 
Ghent. He’s been making love to you. 
That cad!” 

She was infuriated. She rose and passed 
him. She stood with her fingers on the 
handle of the door. 

“You shall not call him a cad,” she 
breathed. “Yes—he and | have found 
that we love each other. | am thankful 
that the truth has come out so quickly. | 
dreaded a long—a long explanation.” 
She softened. “Before we part, I'd like 





to say this, Fred: I’m sorry. Not sorry 
in one way, not a bit sorry. I can not be 
sorry that—that I’ve started at last to 
live. But I am very, very sorry if — if 
all this hurts you.” 

She turned to go, but a sound stopped 
her. Looking back, she saw that her 
husband had fallen into his chair. His head 
was clasped in his hands. His shoulders 
heaved. His pince-nez lay upon the carpet. 

He was crying! Fred was crying! She 
had never seen him cry before. It was 
incredible. 

Tenderness overwhelmed her. She pitied 
him. She felt like a mother toward him — 
like a mother whose boy has come home 
from school blubbering at some paltry 
humiliation. She blushed for him while she 
pitied him. His abandonment of despair 
was rather contemptible. Yet it had its 
grotesque appeal to her woman’s heart. 

His shame — that was what had caused 
him to weep. She knew it. She knew 
his self-love. She discerned what a blow 
that self-love had received. She knew 
his conventionality; she knew how that con- 
ventionality had been outraged by her 
behavior. Humiliation! He was suffer- 
ing atrocious agony at the prospect of the 
humiliation that this event would bring 
upon him, and of what the world, his cor- 
rect and punctilious world, would think of 
him. And yet her pity went forth to him. 
She too could have wept at his debasement. 

Her eyes fastened on the ledger of the 
Literary Society. Fred plumed himself 
on his long official connection with the 
Literary Society — and now, at a stroke, 
she had severed that connection; for she 
knew that when she had left him he would 
never dare to reappear in that prim, self- 
satisfied, smooth and cultured circle. Never 
again, after the break, would he pose as 
patron of the Amateur Dramatic Club or 
organize the Charity Concerts. The whole 
structure of his social status was shattered; 
and Fred, huddled in his chair, sobbed con- 
vulsively over the chaos and at the blank 
future that would ensue. Poor, poor Fred! 

His body shuddered at regular intervals. 
Extraordinary sounds issued from behind 
the hands that were still clasped across his 
face. His grief might be absurd, but it 
was real. She would have given much to 
be able to console him. But her candor 
would not permit her to deceive either her 
husband or herself by any pretense at conso- 
lation. The only balm that would soothe 





He WAS CRYING! She ! 
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Fred’s wound was flattery. She had learned, 
in the past, to propitiate Fred by flattering 
his self-esteem. She loathed to think of 
how often she had used that petty trick to 
bribe him into good humor and to make 
their life together easy. 

She moved across the room to him, and 
laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“Fred!"’ She was remorseful. She over- 
came her shrinking and forced herself -to 
stroke his hair. “Is it so very bad, Fred?”’ 

He flung her off. 

“That cad David Ghent!” he blurted. 

She recoiled. Without a word, she left 
him and went upstairs to her room. 


Il 


HE had spent a sleepiess night. Before 

she had reached the top of the stairs 
her knees had heen shaking beneath her. 
She had hardly sufficient energy to undress. 
When she had sunk into bed, she had been 
so spent, physically, that her limbs had 
seemed paralyzed. The interview with Fred 
had used up her reserve of force. 

Next morning she drank a cup of tea 
in her own room, when she had seen that 
Fred's breakfast was placed ready for him. 
She supposed that after breakfast he would 
go to toWn, as usual. Instead, he caffe and 
Knocked at her door. 

“Come in!’ 

He entered. His face was haggard. It 
was evident that he too had not slept. 

He closed the door behind him. 

“I'm afraid ‘Vouvhave had a bad night, 
Fred.’ She endeavored to greet him nor- 
mally. 

“Awful,”’ he assented. “Never slept a 
wink. Bertha —this will be the death of me.” 

“| don’t think so,” she said. 

“It will. You've hit me cruelly, Bertha. 
I've been thinking, thinking all night what 
we're to do.” 

“1 am going to leave you.” Her voice 
was low. “If vou wish to divorce me 

He looked away from her. “Bertha, 
it's abominable for a woman to be divorced.” 

“But when | leave vou I shall go to him.” 

“Bertha, you are hard.” 

“Yes, | can be hard.” 

“Harder than—than I deserve,”’ he 
stumbled. “Bertha, I’ve been thinking 
about H, and it seems to me —the truth 
is —"’ He stumbled again. “You don’t 
understand just how I feel. And — well 

the fact ts, I’ve decided — I! thought it 


all out, once I’d got over the first shock, 
and decided that I couldn’t bear to see 
you dragged in the mud. That is,” he 
stammered, “I want you to divorce me. 
| shall give you an—an_ opportunity. 
Such things can be arranged, if one’s care- 
ful. 1 — I’m rather fond of you, Bertha,” 

his voice broke,—‘‘and I'd like you to 
have a chance * 

He came to a halt. 

“You'll divorce me. That’s what we'll 
do,” he said, and abruptly left the room. 

She heard him descending the stairs. 
There was a pause, below; the front door 
banged. He had gone out. 

She stared at the place where he had 
stood. 

“Fred!” His name issued, without her 
volition, from her lips. 

She was thunder-struck at his proposal. 
So Fred had some nobility left, after all! 
He was willing to sacrifice his reputation — 
his cherished reputation — to shield hers! 
He loved her — loved her ,with such loy- 
alty that even the preservation of his own 
good name, which she had imagined to be 
so dear to him, was unheeded! 

It was staggering. She had misjudged 
him utterly. This crisis had evoked the 
heroic in Fred — even in Fred! ; 

She sank on to a couch and buried her 
brow in the cushions. Shé-wished-that death 
would release her from this dire dilemma: For 
in a flash. it had come to her that she could 
not, could not, let Fred enact this crime on 
her behalf, could not allow him thus to offer 
himself on the altar of his devotion — that 
devotion in’ which, until five minutes ago, 
she had not believed. And equally shé saw 
that now she could not leave him. Pre- 
cisely because she loved David, she under- 
stood what Fred’s love must mean. 

“1 can not leave him,” she moaned. “I 
can not commit such a wickedness. David! 
My David! I can never come to you!” 





AND outside in the street, on his way to 
town, Fred was thinking savagely: 

“ Anyhow, it'll create a stir. The fellows 
will reckon I’m a bit of a dog. If people 
suspected that Ghent had cut me out with 
my own wife, I’d never be able to hold up 
my head again. But if | fix it so that 
she divorces me— They'll be shocked a 
bit, of course, but —’’ He threw out his 
chest. “Let ’em! It'll teach ‘em that 
perhaps | wasn’t such a dull stick as they 
guessed!” 
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Have you a soul? 
Is it immortal ? 
ITave you struggled with unbelief ? 


HIS ts the story of a man's reltgious struggles and experiences. 


The first instalment 


told of his early childhood in a New England village, where, an orphan, he grew 


up in bis grandparents’ house in an atmosphere of deep religious faith. 


It told of a 


child’s conception of the Universe as it was formed under the influence of the old tron 
Puritanism; and of the profound impression created by the constant discussion among 


his elders of Hell and Eternal Punishment. 
- of the belief that ber son was among the eternally 


grandmother was slowly-dying of this fact 
damned. 


Under his grandmother's tnfluence, 


The boy's father had been a free-thinker; his 


the boy joined the church and was confirmed 


at the same time as bis playmate, Celeste Griswold, the daughter of the minister. This 
experience was afterward associated in the boy's mind with the beginning of a strange new 


influence in the village 


The Secret Book 


OU who are New England born and 

bred will remember, certajnly, the 

two sharp divisions of the Earth that 
God gave Man to live in: on the one side 
the province of the adults, on the other the 
country of the young. The boundary be- 
tween these was by no means to be crossed. 
But, beyond that invisible barrier, we 
watched our elders move about their own 
especial affairs, like people in a play. We 
saw, but were not shown; we heard, but 
were not told. And it was so, necessarily, 
that I learned all that | did learn of the 
progress and nature of this Book. 

For three months, or more, the two women 
sat, every pleasant afternoon, on Miss Avery’s 
porch, alone — Miss Avery smiling and rest- 
ing; Mrs. Thursby, the cousin from Boston, 
reading aloud from her book. I could hear 
the murmur of her reading from our windows. 

After that, | saw, Miss Avery waited upon 
the porch; and Mrs. Thursby, in her close 
bonnet and purple velvet dress, went visiting 
in other houses — carrying her book under 
her arm. And finally | knew she was going 
88 


-a New Book which began to circulate among the women of the place. 


in and out of the house of the woman with 
the weak spine —the black unpainted house 
toward the end of the street, where the 
houses trailed out into the open fields. 

She went witheher book in and out of that 
house, that was so different from all our 
other houses. It was damp and black, with 
rotted clapboards, while all the rest were 
white and clean. The family that lived 
there was very poor. But the special mark 
upon it was the knowledge of that bedroom 
in the second floor, in which had lain that 
woman, bed-ridden now for twenty years. 
There was never a sound from that room; 
never a face at the window. In summer- 
time the windows were partly open. And I 
glanced up quickly, as | passed it, and saw, 
with a half shudder, a little patch of the 
coarse ceiling at which | knew that woman, 
motionless but alive, had been staring for 
longer than I had lived. 

But now, after Mrs. Thursby had been 
there, this woman sat up. I saw her sit- 
ting there, propped up by the window, like 
a great yellow wax doll with blue lips. And 
from that time on every one was talking of 
Mrs. Thursby and her book. 
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‘OH, MAKE ME WILLING, make me willing!’ she was saying in a fierce and half broken whisper” 
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Nearly every one, | should have said. For 
we kept silence on that subject before my 
grandfather. I knew, from the first, that he 
hated it. I had never seen the book. I had 
the vaguest of ideas about it. But the thing 
was in the air; and away from our house | 
talked of it, as the rest did. I discussed it 
often with Celeste Griswold on our way to 
high school in the village — partly in ear- 
nest, partly to see Celeste become excited. 

“Do you think. she did really cure her, 
reading from that book?” | asked Celeste. 

“You know what I think,” Celeste 
Griswold answered. “It’s blasphemy and 
nonsense. It ought to be burned up!” 

The color rushed to her face, and she 
stopped talking. And I laughed. I did 
not take it very seriously then. But it did 
seem to me, in my heart, blasphemous that 
a woman should write a book to take its 
place beside the Bible. 

After that, two or three more women 
began to go to Miss Avervy’s, to hear the 
reading of the book. If you watched, you 
could almost tell them by their expression. 
For they all began to wear that smile which 
| had seen first upon Miss Avery’s face 
while Mrs. Thursby read her book. 

Miss Avery sat by Mrs. Thursby as she 
read, and welcomed the other women as 
they came in. I saw her do so often. And 
she now wore a pink dress— all pink, 
and a pink ribbon in her hair — instead of 
that neat black gown she had always worn 
before. 

That was the first thing that } heard my 
grandfather speak of. 

“It was Joe Crosby’s color,” said my 
grandmother. “He always liked her in it.” 

“It makes her look a hundred years old,” 
said my grandfather. 

“It is a very trying color for any one, Mr. 
Morgan,” my grandmother answered. 

“Too bad he died. She’d have made hima 
good wife,” said my grandfather. “Instead, 
look at her now — an old maid gone crazy 
on this female religion.” 

“They say it’s helped her,” said my grand- 
mother softly. 

“Fol-de-rol,” said my _— grandfather. 
“Woman's nonsense.” 

My grandmother was an invalid now, after 
that last night when she was so sick—a 
little better sometimes; sometimes down with 
a relapse. She sat most of the time in her 
bedroom — beneath the picture of my father. 
They would have taken it away, | think, if 
they had dared. But that she would not 





allow. But they had taken her two books — 
her Bible and her Concordance. For her 
mind must be kept off that old excitement — 
that fear which had overcome her in that 
year when every one talked of Hell. 

That was done now. We heard no more 
of it—Jin our house, at least. The great 
Crisis of the Earth was gone as if it never 
had existed, and had left not an echo 
behind it. 

Afternoons, when school was done, Celeste 
Griswold quite often would come over and 
sit with her, and study or read to her. 
Celeste was like her father in that way. She 
had gone with him often, since she was a very 
little girl, when he visited sick people. Now 
she went alone. She was a good reader 
clear and steady. When my grandmother 
wanted reading, she read; when she wanted 
quiet, Celeste would study. She had a 
new idea now Celeste: she was going to 
college. She had given her whole soul to it 

“My father went to college, and his father 
Just because | am a woman, do you think | 
shall be robbed of it?”’ she said. 

She made me angry, the way she studied 

“Do you know what book it is your grand- 
mother reads and hides?” Celeste Griswold 
asked me suddenly, one day. 

That was the first hint | had. 

“It’s the Bible,” I said, guessing. 

“*No,” said Celeste. 

“Then it’s the Concordance,” | said. 

“No, it isn’t,” said Celeste positively. 
“It’s something else.” 

But [| still thought that she was wrong. 

I watched, myself, after that. It was 
true. There was a book my grandmother was 
reading. Once | saw it — a bunch under the 
bedclothes in the bed near her chair. Once, 
when | was in the yard outside, I looked in 
and saw her plainly, with a book in her lap, 
following the lines slowly with her forefinger. 

I don’t know how long it was before | 
knew more — weeks, months perhaps. But 
then, one afternoon, | came home, and 
started for my grandmother’s bedroom, and 
there was some one in there — with the 
door closed. | stopped outside, not knowing 
what to do; for that door was almost never 
closed. And, as | stood there, | realized 
that Miss Avery was inside, reading. 

“My poor head!”’ said my grandmother, 
interrupting her. “I’m afraid — I am afraid 
I don’t understand it.” 

“Only eat of the Little Book,” said Miss 
Avery’s patient voice. “Only keep eating 
of the Little Book. Listen” —I heard the 
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und of slipping leaves. “‘Hear what it 
ays.” She read again: 

“*St. John writes, in the tenth chapter of 
his book of Revelation: “‘And | saw an- 
other mighty angel come down from heaven, 
clothed with a cloud: and a rainbow was 
upon his head, and his face was as it were 
the sun, and his feet as pillars of fire: and he 
had in his hand a little book open: and 
he set his right foot upon the sea, and his left 
foot on the earth.” 

“*This angel or message which comes from 
God, clothed with a cloud, prefigures divine 


Science. To mortal sense Science seems at 


first obscure, abstract, and dark. [Miss 
Avery repeated this sentence twice.| Buta 
bright promise crowns its brow. When 


understood, it is Truth’s prism and praise.’”’ 

It seemed strange to me, | must_say 
stranger even than the Book of Revelation 
itself. For now | realized that | was lis- 
tening to the reading of the book of the new 
religion, founded by the woman in Boston. 

“You see!”” Miss Avery went on. “And 
now, here!’’ she said eagerly, and read again: 

“*Then will a voice from harmony cry: 
“Go and take the little book. Take it, 
dnd eat it up; and it shall make thy belly 
bitter, but it shall be in thy mouth sweet as 
honey.”” Mortals, obey the heavenly evangel. 
Take divine Science. Read this book from 
beginning to end.’ 

“You see,”’ said Miss Avery, breaking off 

“Yes,” said my grandmother, “I! think | 
do. Only my poor head. Only | worry so.”’ 

“But you mustn't, dear,”’ said Miss Avery. 
“You mustn’t worry. That’sjustit. You must 
eat of the Littlke Book — and it will cure you 
of that false belief —of your fear, as it 
did me.” 

“ Does it really prove it isn’t so — that 
that fear of mine?”’ my grandmother asked. 

“It does; it certainly does. It proves 
that it is error —all false. Mortal error, 
and nothing else,” said Miss Avery. 

Then there was silence. And | realized, 
for the first time, that I was standing there 
motionless, possessed with listening. 

“Only read it,”’ said Miss Avery all at once. 
“Read it; and repeat the words | gave 
you — the words that helped me so.” 

She was getting up to go. i must go 
somewhere myself. | dared not walk boldly 


in. So | turned, and was outdoors in the 
vard when Miss Avery left the house. 

She had gone but a little time before | was 
in the house again, and was reading the 
Bible, the tenth chapter of Revelation. It 


was all there exactly as she had read it 
the mighty angel, and the little book, and 
the command to eat it. 

| don’t know that I can quite describe the 
effect my growing knowledge of that bool 
had on my mind. It was apprehension 
chiefly apprehension that it might be truc 
And, coupled with it, that troubled and 
eerie sensation always connected with the 
Book of the Revelation, with its angels, and 
dragons, and jeweled cities. 

The women who smiled had formed a little 
congregation of theirown now. There were 
ten or twelve of them, mostly members of 
the White Church. And on Sundavs they 
turned in at Miss Averv’s as the thin stream 
of the old congregation into the 
church across the street. It was no secret, 
now, that Mr. Griswold was much troubled. 

For some time the minister had been in 
one of his disturbed and gloomy, 
You could tell. He was walking 
again head down, out through the village, 
out often into the hills. He covered miles 


passed 


moods. 


ak ne 


ina day. His loose stride was tremendous 
And at dusk, upon a country road, as | have 
met him, he was a fearsome figure in his 


long black coat, striding, gesticulating some- 
times; and sometimes even talking. For he 
made his sermons so, quite often 

His sermons for several Sundays had been 
severe again, with that favorite gesture of his 
at such times — constantly repeated the 
sudden projecting of that long admonitor 
forefinger, which pointed to your very soul 
And then he preached that sermon directed 
frankly against the new religion of the 
women who smiled, that sermon taken from 
the text of | Timothy 4: 7: 

“But refuse profane and old wives’ fables, 
and exercise thyself rather unto godliness.”’ 

“That was an old-timer — that sermon,” 
said Mr. Tubbs, the organist, overtaking my 
grandfather on the way from church 

My grandfather said nothing 

“It’s getting toward the end of the church 
vear,”’ said Mr. Tubbs. ‘‘The annual meet- 
ing is coming around. If you've noticed 
he’s been so the last few vears.”’ 

“| don’t know,” said my grandfather. 

“You must have,” said Mr. Tubbs. “ You 
remember that year, two or three vears back, 
whenethe ministers got fighting so over Hell. 
And the old man lost two or three families 
to the Brick Church in the village over it. 
The nearer the annual meeting came, the 
more he kept on preaching those old-time 
brimstone sermons. You remember that!” 
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“| remember something of the kind,” said 
my grandfather. 

“He wouldn’t give it up, would he — not 
if they all left?” 

“No. Good day,” said my grandfather; 
for we were at our gate. 

It was two or three nights after that when 
Mr. Griswold burst into our house — at nine 
o'clock at night. 

‘““May | speak to you, Mr. Morgan?” he 
said. “Is it too late?” 

He had been tramping the country roads 
again. His boots were splashed with 
mud. 

“No,” said my grandfather. “Sit down.’ 
And he closed the door between the sitting- 
room and the dining-room, in which, as usual, 
| sat studying my lessons for the next day. 
Their earlier conversation reached me only 
very little; but gradually their voices rose. 

“How many of them have gone?” I 
heard my grandfather ask sharply. 

“Three families, anyway perhaps one 
more,” said Mr. Griswold. 

“Fools,”’ said my grandfather. 

I can hear them still, if | try to remember 

the minister’s big voice, the smart stac- 
cato speech of my grandfather. 

“We're falling back,” said Mr. Griswold. 

““Membership — deficit —” my grand- 
father said. 

“And now — repairs,” said Mr. Griswold. 

“How much?” said my grandfather. 

“Everything,” said Mr. Griswold. 
one thing, it must be painted.” 

He meant the church, of course. I real- 
ized it as he spoke. It was getting dingy; 
the paint was peeling in some places. When 
| had been a little boy it had always seemed 
so white — white and glistening. You saw it 
far down the road. 

“Where will this stop?” asked Mr. Gris- 
wold slowly. 

“They're crazy,” said my grandfather. 

“Well, yes,” said Mr. Griswold. “ Perhaps 
that is the charitable way to put it.” 

“Mad as a hatter,” said my grandfather 

“all but one: all but that old she-devil 
with the false front. She makes money out 
of it. She ought to be run out of town.” 

Mr. Griswold said something. 

“Crazy,” said my grandfather. “And the 
worst of it is, they’re smuggling the thing in 
everywhere. You can’t tell when they’ll 
bring it into your house or mine.” 

“Scarcely that,” said Mr. Griswold. 

“I'd like to see them try it,” said my 
grandfather, “‘in my house!” 


For 





Then and many times afterward | should 
have liked to ask some older person about 
this thing —to get some explanation. But no 
older person ever spoke of this book to me; 
and there was no one whom | felt free to ask 
about it. So, as it was, I discussed it with no 
one but Celeste Griswold. 

We debated the matter of my grand- 
mother and her book fully, and we were 
both afraid it would make her worse. 

But, as it happened, my grandmother did 
not grow worse. She grew better. Day after 
day | could see grow upon her face that 
look of peace that Miss Avery and the other 
women wore. And day after day she was 
murmuring to herself what | knew must be 
those words Miss Avery had given her. | 
heard it once: “Sin, sickness, and death 
belong to the nothingness of error.”’ She was 
saying it scores and scores of times a day. 

It was rather strange, | have thought 
since, that my grandfather did not notice 
it. He was usually so quick to see every- 
thing. But there was good reason. That 
was the year his company was putting 
in the first electric street lights in the 
village and on the Street. And he thought 
of nothing else. But all the time he grew 
bitterer and bitterer against Mrs. Thursby 
and her book. 

We would see her going her deliberate 
way outside our windows. 

“The old witch,” said my grandfather. 
“See her — smuggling that book around!” 

He stood watching her, his legs apart. 
“She'd better not bring it here!”’ he said. 

And almost as he said it, within a minute 
or two, my grandmother was whispering to 
herself the words she had got from her and 
Miss Avery. 

My grandfather was especially excited at 
the time the woman with the spinal trouble 
had a relapse. The report was that she was 
dying. | heard Mrs. Judd tell my grand- 
father of it, in her pitiful voice, myself. 

“Isn’t it too bad?” said Mrs. Judd. “Too 
bad! Why must they drag her up to die?” 

“They ought to be in jail, every one ot 
them,” said my grandfather. 

But the woman with the spinal trouble 
did not die. She was up again, and once 
more sitting at her window, like a faintly 
smiling corpse. But still my grandfather 
talked no less bitterly. 

“They'll kill her before they get through ” 
he said to the doctor. 

“How do you know?” the doctor said. 
joking. ‘‘She’s better now, isn’t she?” 
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“Better!’’ said my grandfather. “She 
never was sick. She had no more spinal 
trouble than | have.” 

“Who knows what she had?” the doctor 
said. 

My grandfather knit his brows. “ Father- 
Mother God!” he exclaimed. “A female 
God! What will they get up next?” 

“Why not?” said the doctor. “We have 
had a male God for some time. Now the 
women are trying their hand at religion. | 
rather like it, as far as thev’ve got.” 

“You go too far sometimes,” said my 
grandfather curtly. 

“No; I mean it,” said the doctor, and 
smiled. “See what they’ve done already. 
They've abolished Hell, and pain, and the 
Earth — everything they didn’t want — and 
moved in a body into heaven.” 

“A woman’s heaven,” said my grand- 
father. 

“Yes,”’ said the doctor, and he laughed. 
“That's right—a woman’s heaven — no 
pain, no death, no separation — an eternal 
family reunion, with all the children home.” 

“You can make up your mind that book 
will never come into my house,” my grand- 
father said abruptly, and stopped talking. 

The doctor merely smiled. | have often 
wondered if he didn’t know then — my 
grandmother was so changed. The hunted 
look was going from her eyes; her hands 
were quieter; and on her face now was fixed 
that smile of peace of the new faith. 

| was abed and asleep the second time 
when | heard Miss Avery there.’ The sound 
of their voices downstairs wakened me. 

“It troubles me — it troubles me still,” 
my grandmother was saving. ‘‘ More than 
all the rest.” 

“Tell her; instruct her,” said Miss Avery. 

“Hell, Hades, Sheol — ves, they have 
troubled us,” said another voice, calmly and 
deliberately. 

| lay awake, listening intently; for it was 
the voice of Mrs.. Thursby. 

“But now we know,” she went on. “Hell is 
nothing — nothing but another name for 
error. Error, that is all — self-imposed 
agony. See page 588.” 

She paused. | could smell, even from 
where | lay, the rather strong perfume that 
she always wore. 

“Death, too,” she went on; “that is an- 
other of our names for error. Both are 
simply our poor mortal belief. You take 
that poor woman with the broken spine. 
Twice, now, mortal error — what we have 


wrongly called death — twice this mortal 
error has claimed her for its own. And 
twice we have contradicted it. We have 
overcome the false with the true.”’ 

“We cause our deaths, Aunt Eunice,” 
said Miss Avery’s voice. ‘‘We make our 
Hells, thinking they are so. It is our fear.”’ 

“Read the Little Book,” said Mrs. 
Thursby. “That will show.” 

“Oh, | have read; | have,”’ said my grand- 
mother hurriedly. ‘And | have found peace 
in it — wonderful peace. But sometimes it 
all comes back on me again.” 

“Fear,” said Mrs. Thursby loudly. ‘‘ Mor- 
tal fear. Contradict it.” 

“| do so,”” said my grandmother weakly. 

“We have little time,” said Miss Avery. 

“Contradict it—contradict it; that’s 
all!” said Mrs. Thursby. ‘“‘Now see! I have 
marked the pages—so. Read them—thus!’” 

“We'd better go now,” said Miss Avery. 

“Read them,” said Mrs. Thursby. “And 
when your error arises, deny it! contradict 
it firmly, and repeat: 

“Sin, sickness, and death belong to the 
nothingness of error. They have no real 
origin or existence.’”’ 

There it was, Miss Avery’s doctrine. 

“Ah,” said my grandmother, with a sharp 
intake of breath, ‘‘no sin — no death — no 
sickness— And no Hell,” she added softly. 

“And no Hell,” repeated Miss Avery. 

“It is all false —all false,” said Mrs. 
Thursby loudly. “I deny it. You must do 
the same.” 

“We must be going now,” said Miss Avery. 

“All false,”” said Mrs. Thursby, getting 
up. “All error, to be contradicted. All is 
God. And God is All-in-All. | leave vou 
this. God the All-in-All. Good night; | 
shall call again.” 

“Good night,”’ said my grandmother. “I 
wish you well.” 

Not long after they were gone, | heard the 
hoofs of my grandfather’s horse driving 
sharply back from the village. 

After that my grandmother was better 
for a long while, though she was not strong. 
The doctor gave up coming very often. 

“There’s nothing particular | can do. 
There’s no medicine | know of that’s of any 
use,” he said. “‘Feed her well; that’s all.” 

My grandfather asked him something. 

“Oh, you can’t tell,”’ said the doctor. 

But still she was very weak. My grand- 
father watched her pretty closely. 

I remember we were driving home from 
the village, my grandfather and I, and Mrs. 
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Judd stopped us from the sidewalk— Mrs. 
Judd, with her white face and reddish eye- 
lids and blond hair, almost as light as an 
albino. She walked out into the roadway. 

“Oh, how is dear Mrs. Morgan?” she 
asked my grandfather. “How is she to-day, 
Mr. Morgan? She is so frail, so frail! You 
must take good care of her, Mr. Morgan.”’ 

Her voice quavered sharply; her false 
teeth gleamed brightly — in an ecstasy of 
sympathy which was very like a smile. 

“That old funeral hag!’’ said my grand- 
father, when we had left her; and said no 
more before we reached home. 

| noticed that Mrs. Judd always asked me, 
after that, about my grandmother, with an 
increasing gusto of grief. 

“Such a good grandmother, such a good 
grandmother,” she said, in the accents of a 
mincing sadness. “You will recall her so 
often when all we older ones are gone.” 

My grandfather was more at home now. 
And often he sat in the bedroom with my 
grandmother, reading his newspaper — a 
thing he had never done before. He would 
get up and pull her shawl about her shoul- 
ders for her — awkwardly, rattling his paper 
as he sat down again. A sudden flush would 
come into the cheeks of my grandmother. 

She seemed very little changed, | thought. 

“Oh, nobody can tell anything about it,”’ 
said the doctor the next time he came in. 
He still came very little. 

My grandfather would lay his hand oc- 
casionally on her shoulder, as he came in 
touch her awkwardly and suddenly, and pass 
on. And then — the most curious change of 
all — he began calling her “my girl.” 

“Well, how are you to-night, my girl?” 
he asked briskly, when he came in. 

“That’s good, that’s good,” he 
brusquely, when she answered him. 
she said, always, that she was well. 

That name for her seemed so curious 
and inappropriate —that old woman, my 
grandmother! How many vears, | have 
wondered since, had it been since that old- 
time endearment had been upon his lips. 
She recognized it, | knew, even then. A 
sudden flush of feeling gleamed across the 
everlasting peace of her face. 

I was there, too, the time 
grandfather brought her the 
the city. 

“There, my girl,” he said. 
| bought you.” 

It was a big red vase with an Italian sing- 
ing girl painted on it. 


said 
For 


when my 


vase from 


“Look what 


“Oh, how beautiful!” said my grand- 
mother, taking it in her trembling hands. 

We had very few ornaments in the house, 
and none so new and stylish. He took it 
from her and placed it on a stand where she 
could see it. 

And suddenly, as he turned back, with an 
abrupt and awkward motion he stooped and 
kissed her. Never in my life had | seen him 
kiss my grandmother before. He started 
stiffly and self-consciously to straighten up 
again. But my grandmother clung to his 
arm with both her hands. 

“Oh, Mr. Morgan,” she said “oh, Cal- 
vin!’’ calling him by his given name for the 
first time in my memory. ‘“‘Can’t we have 
a good long talk together — sometime?”’ 

She clung to him like a child. 

“Yes, ves, Eunice,”’ said my grandfather, 
embarrassed by his position. ‘‘Sometime, 
when you are stronger.”’ 

“Sometime — sometime — when you are 
not quite so busy, my— Mr. Morgan,”’ said 
my grandmother, and her hands slid weakly 
down his arm into her lap. 

“Yes, yes, my girl; we certainly shall,” 
my grandfather said heartily. 

I knew what she wanted. She was going 
to tell him of the Secret Book when she 
had the courage. But she said nothing more. 

I never really saw her reading the book, 
myself. She sat there in her bedroom, with 
that continual smile of peace upon her face. 
Over her head was the picture of my 
father — that dark, intense face, those eyes 
that followed you about the room. My 
grandmother sat where she could see it 
easily by looking up. It was odd sometimes; 
it seemed exactly as if the two were ex- 
changing confidences. 

Over across our lawn, at the home of Mr. 
Tubbs, the organist, you heard them practis- 
ing their music before services and funerals. 
They were practising there one night, | 
remember, for a funeral that was to be 
the next day. And | remember very well 
my grandfather getting up—he was in 
the sitting-room — and slamming down the 
window. Then he walked back and sat 
down in the bedroom with my grandmother, 
reading his paper. 


The Coming of Mortal Error 


HAT was the year, as | said, that they 
put the first electric lights on the 
Street — those first hissing, stammering, 
blue arc lights. It was wonderful, in a way 
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that brilliant light flowing through that 
slender wire; and death, too, if you should 
touch it. Just one touch — that was all. 
It killed you. | lay there in my bed quite a 
little, when the lights first came on, and 
watched the sharp-cut shadows of the elm 
leaves upon the side of the White Church — 
clean white now, where before it had been 
faint blue-white, just visible across the dark- 
ness. It did seem wonderful then — at first. 

| was getting older now. | was fifteen. 
And already | could see, with clearer under- 
standing than before, across the unseen 
but impassable barrier that separated the 
young from the old. There were many 
changes there in that other world of older 
people. 

1 was unconcerned enough by then; but 
it did seem to me that Celeste Griswold was 
rather glum and silent lately. 

| asked her what it was, several times, on 
our way to school. 

“It’s nothing,” said Celeste Griswold. 

“No: really,” | asked her, “are vou 
sick?’’ For she certainly did not look well. 

“It’s nothing, | tell you!” said Celeste 
Griswold a little sharply. 

But | knew there was something, by the 
way she acted. She was hard hit by some- 
thing. But she wouldn’t speak of it. | 
knew that. That was her way, always. 

It was her father, | made up my mind — 
both from her actions and his. But | didn’t 
realize just what had happened to them until 
that second night Mr. Griswold came in to 
see my grandfather, and | heard them, from 
the dining-room, as they talked it over. 

Mr. Griswold came in that night very 
differently from on the one before. He 
seemed tired and slow as he shut the door. 
It was some time before he spoke. 

“| want to consult vou, Mr. Morgan,” he 
said, finally, “on financial matters. You 
are a man of business experience and train- 
| value your opinion highly.”’ 

“Go ahead,” said my grandfather. 

“It is somewhat embarrassing,” said Mr. 
Griswold, hesitating, “to speak of your 
family affairs, Mr. Morgan. I have never 
done so, as you know.” 

“No,” said my grandfather. 

“But to-dav,”” went on the minister, 
stumbling, “there were a number of per- 
sonal bills received unexpectedly. And | had 


ing 


no money for them.” 
“What salary are they supposed to pay 
you now — twelve hundred?” my grand- 


father asked abruptly. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Griswold. “And, 
see, the sickness of my wife 

“* How is she now’”’ asked my grandfather. 
“Is she better?” 


you 


“Not much, | am afraid,” replied Mr. 
Griswold. 
“Too bad; I’m sorry,” said mv grand- 


father — changing the subject back again. 
“Are they paying it to you regularly?’ 

“That’s it,”” said Mr. Griswold, speaking 
a little faster. ‘‘That’s what | wanted ——’”’ 

‘“*How much do they owe yvou?’’my grand- 
father interrupted him. 

“It is some five or six hundred dollars, | 
think, now,” said the minister. 

“What!” said my grandfather sharply. 

Mr. Griswold did not speak. 

“That’s a shame,”’ my grandfather said. 

“No — not that, either,” said Mr. Gris- 
wold. “That is not just. It was my own 
doing, partly. There were those repairs that 
had to be made, you know — those few. | 
told them | could wait. But now ——’”’ 

“You had no right to do that,” said my 
grandfather. ‘‘No right whatever, with your 
family as it is.” 

“Yes, we could do it,”’ answered Mr. Gris- 
wold. “‘We have cut down our expenses. 
We live very simply. I had hoped,” he said, 
coughing a little, “that | could send my girl to 


college. But now, of course, | can’t —in any 
case. I have just told her so.” He paused 
again. “That, of course, made some little 


savings that | had available for us, but—’” 

“You shall have it, and vou shall have it 
right away,”’ my grandfather said. 

“Of course,”’ said Mr. Griswold, “‘| had no 
intention, when | came here, of asking for 
it all now. That isn’t necessary.”’ 

“You shall have it,” repeated my grand- 
father. ‘“‘And you shall have it now!” 

“Well,”’ said Mr. Griswold, after a little 
while, “‘well — | will leave it with vou.”’ He 
paused again. “Thank you!” he said 
abruptly, got up, and went out the front door. 

Now | knew what was the matter with 
Celeste Griswold. | had overheard it, and | 
couldn’t speak of it to her verv well — 


though several times | almost did so. And 
she said nothing to me. She was fighting it 
out by herself, in her own way. It was 


merely by chance that | ever knew what she 
was going through. 

I was in our yard one day, after school, 
working at the lawn, when all at once, as | 
was standing near the side of the White 
Church, | heard a curious noise in it, 
repeated twice, three times. Urged by 
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curiosity, "| turned and went into the back 
entrance of the church. 

There was nothing moving in the vestry. 
There was nothing there except the chairs of 
various sizes, the light-colored hymn-books 
in the seats, the blackboard with the text on 
it and a star in colored crayon, and the cabi- 
net organ — nothing there but an expectant 
silence. It looked bare and dingy. in its 
emptiness. The carpet was badly worn. 

| would have gone out then — discretion 
slyly plucking valor by the sleeve — if I had 
not heard the slightest of sounds upstairs, a 
sound like some one crying. With trepida- 
tion entirely unworthy of my years, I crept 
carefully along up the narrow stairs to the 
back of the pulpit platform. I looked down 
through the crack in the door into the great, 
half lighted, vacant room. 

There, in her father’s pew, crouched by the 
side wall, was Celeste Griswold her head 
down, motionless. I watched. Her shoul- 
ders moved once or twice convulsively 
but she cried almost noiselessly, with a sound 
scarcely to be heard in that general silence. 
She raised her head and looked straight 
toward the pulpit arch — at the place where 
| was standing. | shrank back. 

“Oh, make me willing, make me willing, 
make me willing!”’ she was saying in a fierce 
and half broken whisper. 

| tiptoed down the stairs, out of the 
silence, into the cool fresh air of outdoors. 

Celeste Griswold grew more natural after 
that — gradually less quiet, more into her 
own frank, determined, outspoken manner; 
but still she seemed rather pale. 

Celeste was with my grandmother still 
quite often, afternoons, reading — studying 
just the same as if nothing had happened to 
her. She was with her through that spring 

clear to that last day. 

| was before a shrub on the lawn, | remem- 
ber — can I| ever forget? — pruning it. The 
knife was in the air; I can see it still. And 
suddenly, with that strange, sharp edge of 
fear upon it, Celeste Griswold’s voice: 

“Calvin!” 

The two women across the street on Miss 
Avery’s ‘porch let drop their book and 
started to their feet. | dropped my shears. 

“Calvin. The doctor!” 

That was all she called. But at her voice 
endless reaches of cold and terror rose before 
me. My knees loosened under me. | knew. 
And automatically | started, and was run- 
ning down the street, toward the doctor’s. 
| was numb; I ran as if | were floating in the 


air. And as I passed out of our yard | saw 
the two women starting across the street 
toward our house. 

| ran down the street, over to the house of 
the doctor. My hat was gone, my hair was 
blowing in the air. And every now and then 
I stumbled. The doctor was out they 
did not know where. I ran on toward the 
village, asking for him. No one had seen 
him. Then some one told me — looking at 
me very strangely, | remember —that he 
had already gone to our house. I stumbled 
back again, some time after | had left, ex- 
hausted, nauseated from running. 

When I arrived, they were already there 
in the sitting-room, all standing — Mr 
Griswold and my grandfather on one side; 
on the other the two women, Miss Avery 
Mrs. Thursby. All their faces were 
and drawn, the men’s stern, the 
Celeste Griswold stood be- 
She 


and 
strained 
women’s eager. 
tween them, looking at my grandfather 
had a little paper in her hand. 

“It was in her dress,” she said distinctly 
and a little loudly. “She took it out, 
quickly, like this, and she said: ‘Mr. Mor- 
gan, .Celeste, Mr. Mr. Calvin!’ And 
then - then,” said Celeste Griswold, falter- 
ing a little, and looking toward her father, 
“she — didn’t speak again.” 

“Give it to me,” said my grandfather. 

| had come in the back way, and | stood 
like an image, watching. No one saw me. 

My grandfather stood there, staring at the 
paper. No one moved or said a word 

“What’s this?” he’said at last. “I can’t 
seem to read it! Take it, read it,’ he said, 
passing it suddenly to Celeste. 

She took it, stretching it 
hands, and started reading it. 
was perfectly steady again. 

““*Sin, sickness, and death belong to the 


between her 


Her 


voice 


nothingness of error,’’’ Celeste Griswold said 


“*They have 
Read page two 
“fT can’t,” 


in her clear reading voice. 
no real origin or existence. 
hundred and - She stopped 
she said, “quite ——” 

Mrs. Thursby stepped forward quickly 
pushing Celeste aside. She had her book 
all open in her hand. 

“This is it; this is what she means,”’ she 
said eagerly, and started reading. 

Mr. Griswold stepped out from beside my 
grandfather and prevented her. 

“This is no time,” he said, and authority 
spoke in his voice. 

“It is just the time; splendid, wonderful, 
a message of great peace,” said Mrs. Thursby. 
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Then Miss Avery spoke. “No,” she said, 
and put her hand steadily on Mrs. Thursby’s 
arm. Her voice was firm, but gentle still. 
“No! Only this, Mr. Morgan,” she said 
softly. “This. She tells you by her mes- 
sage. Death is error — all our mortal error. 
Oh, can’t you see, Mr. Morgan? Nothing 
has happened here. Nothing real.” 

She grasped my grandfather by the sleeve, 
and her pale, eager, pitying face looked up to 
his. Her pink dress showed against the 
solemn black of Mr. Griswold’s coat. 

My grandfather did not move. He stood 
there with the paper in his hand. 

“How long has this been going on?” he 
said. His voice was as dry as ashes. 

“For months. She has been one of us for 
months!” exclaimed Mrs. Thursby. 

Miss Avery’s hand dropped. 

“Come; we must go now,” she said, and 
took Mrs. Thursby with her. 

The two men were left alone, staring. 

Celeste Griswold, pushed aside, had turned 
and looked at me. She was forgotten. Now, 
as always, we saw our elders moving in their 
own world, upon their own concerns, without 
us. And, put aside by them, Celeste’s eyes fell 
naturally, | suppose, on me. She came out 
toward me. We were in our own world 
again, they in theirs. I sat down, as she 
came by the dining-table. All at once | felt 
exhausted. 

It was not sorrow with me. It was not 
fear, mostly,—though there was fear, a 
great fear,— but principally. disbelief in 
what had happened.* It was not so. It 
could not be! Such things as this did not 
happen. This tangible, real being, that 
moved beside me and spoke —the realest 
thing in all the world — gone, nothing! It 
wasn’t true. Far more plausible that | 
should see, all at once, a mountain back of 
the town tip suddenly across the valley. 

And all the time | had run, and all the time 
| had stood there, | thought nothing of reli- 
gion, nothing of my well learned land of 
heaven, nothing of God excepting for one 
thing. | was praying frantically to Him. 
But all | asked Him was to tell me that it 
wasn't so — that this nightmare wasn’t true! 

Celeste Griswold sat in a chair beside me, 
and took my hand in hers. As she touched 
me, for some reason, my whole emotion 
changed. Sorrow fell upon me like a great 
flood. And I fell forward, with my forehead 
upon the cool, smooth table. 

“Don’t,” said Celeste Griswold; “don’t.” 


Her hand held steadily in mine. 

I did not weep then — though, after that, 
Heaven knows the gates were loosed. But 
then there was no time for weeping. The 
grief was too strong for that. It took me 
and shook me in its sudden violence — but 
not into weeping. 

Of the two old men | can remember little. 
They stood there, | believe, with few if any 
words. What they said | do not know. | 
was absorbed by my own grief. But | do 
remember Mr. Griswold saying at last: 

“God be with you, Calvin Morgan,” and 
coming to the door. “I shall be back 
again,” he said to my grandfather. 

“Come, little daughter,” he called softly. 

Celeste Griswold pressed my hand and 
stood up as he called her. 

“You must come now,” said Mr. Gris- 
wold. “Yes. Later we will come back for 
him.” She had evidently motioned to him 
about taking me. 

They went out into the hall. | felt sud- 
denly a sense of great loneliness and fear. 
| sprang up and stood looking at them — 
through the hall door. Neither of them, | 
knew, could see me. 

The minister stared straight ahead — 
absorbed in his own thoughts, by the 
sharp crises in his own world. His face was 
set and hardened. Celeste walked silently 
beside him. Then — by chance, perhaps — 
he turned and looked down at her. 

“Celeste, my girl,’”’ he said, “what is it? 
Are you faint?” 

She caught him by his sleeve. 

“No, no,” she said. “I’mnot.’”’ But she 
huddled closer to him as she spoke. 

“You are very white. What is it?” he 
said sharply. “You must tell me.” 

“Oh, father,” she said, and clutched his 
sleeve again convulsively, like a little child in 
fear of the dark. “I saw — | saw her die!” 

The great figure of the minister stooped. 
He lifted her lightly into his arms and strode 
out the door. I ran and closed it after him. 

I turned. My grandfather still stood in 
the sitting-room, with that paper in his 
hand. In. the bedroom | could hear some 
one. Those People were in there — those 
Other People, already — at work. 

As I stood there listening, all at once I 
felt cold and strangled. That vagrant 
fear, which had come to me at intervals in 
the past and was to change my world 
in the future, came upon me again — full 
force. 





[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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THE CRIME-MASTER 
AND HOW HE WORKS 


By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


A SYSTEM OF DETECTIVE SCIENCE, compared with which 
American police methods seem medieval in thetr crudity, has been 
worked out by a great living prototype of Sherlock Holmes. This man 1s 
Dr. Hans Gross of the Austrian University of Graz. A trained criminal 
lawyer, an expert chemist, a scholar with an erudition so vast that it embraces 
nearly every field of buman knowledge, he has invented the most infalltble 
system known for tracking down criminals. Waldemar Kaempffert, who was 
commissioned by MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE to go 4o Graz and make a per- 


sonal investigation of the Gross system, gives here a complete account of it. 


HE police records of every metropolis the more you analyze them, the less wonder- 

teem with thrilling tales of criminals ful they seem. In the end, you marvel more 

who are captured by detectives at the crass stupidity of the policeman who 
gifted with apparently supernormal pene- fails te interpret a glaringly obvious clue 
tration. Analyze these miraculous perform- than you do at the keenness of the detective 
ances, and you will find they are merely who sniffs an envelope and promptly says 
creditable feats in using the modicum of that the murder was committed by a 
common sense with which a beneficent Prov- _blond-haired, blue-eyed man with a scar 
[ idence has endowed every one of us. And _ on his left cheek. 
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are disposed im bockets of the crimina The parttct 
most interesting in Professor Gross’ entire collection ut least, from 


The steel barrel of a rifle-cane is usually covered with bamboo or wood 


which made-bim decide to adopt a different method. He made n 


conceal the shining steel barrel (the stick proper) with wood. ‘‘ As | walk along 


make the ption more perfect. The criminal who fashtoned this cane bad a practical 


reasoned, ‘‘no one will believe that I am carrying a rifle.’ His reasoning proved 
pite the flash of the steel in the sunlight, no policeman arrested him Not one of the 


people whom he met, apparently, suspected that be was carrying a dangerous weapon 
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The New Science of Crime 


Every science is but an organization of 
facts. A burglary is a fact; the tools with 
which it was committed are facts; the man- 
ner in which a house has been entered is 
a fact; the position of the ransacked desk 
and bureaus, the overturned chairs, the 
disarranged mattresses are all facts. Why 
not systematize the study of these facts 
and thus create a real science of crime 
detection ? 

The four European universities of Graz, 
Liittich, Bukharest, and Lausanne have an- 
swered the question by establishing chairs 
for “‘criminalistics’”’—a new discipline which 
has elevated the more sordid work of the 
policeman and the criminal lawyer to the 
plane of a science, and placed crime detec- 
tion beside medicine, biology, bacteriology, 
and chemistry. In these institutions of 
learning, young men who will ultimately 
graduate with a doctor’s degree are trained 
to deal with criminals as natural scientists 
deal with the raw materials of the universe 

trained in laboratories, as chemists, phy- 
sicists, and biologists are trained. The pro- 
fessors who lecture in these universities are 
all followers of Dr. Hans Gross, who estab- 
lished the chair in the Austrian University 
of Graz. He it was who first laid down, in 
the chief authoritative text-book on the sci- 
entific detection of crime, his “‘ Manual for 
Examining Judges,”! the principles and 
practices that underlie the science of crimi- 
nalistics. 


The Crime Students Often Assist the 
Police 


That this new science is now firmly rooted 
and flourishing is evidenced by the assistance 
which its votaries—‘“‘criminalists” they call 
themselves — lend to the authorities. The 
criminalistic students at the University have 
been called on time and time again by the 
Austrian police for assistance in explaining, 
from the psychological standpoint, the pecu- 
liar behavior of witnesses or prisoners, in 
completing a fragmentary footprint, in dis- 
closing the manner in which an imitation 
antique was made to fool a too-ready pur- 
chaser, or in interpreting the cipher mes- 
sages received by a convict. 

Indeed, so far has criminalistics developed 
that it even has its special organs; and of 
these the Archiv fiir Kriminalanthropologie 


' Handbuch fur Untersuchungsrichter. 


und Kriminalistik, founded and edited by 
Dr. Gross, is the most respected. 

No periodical devoted to engineering, 
medicine, or any of the applied sciences is 
more technical than Gross’ remarkable 
Archiv. The human reptiles of the under- 
world are discussed as objectively and as 
dispassionately as a zodlogist considers a 
rattlesnake and his habits. Loathsome as 
the crime analyzed may be, there are no 
emotional outbursts of indignation. Gross 
and the unruffled contributors who make the 
Archiv what it is dissect the bloodiest hor- 
rors with the poise of surgeons performing 
sO many autopsies. 

The very headings of the articles that ap- 
pear in the Archiv indicate both the highly 
technical and scientifically serene character 
of that most serious of periodicals and the 
point of view taken by the criminalist. 
What a wealth of meaning is conveyed by 
such .titles as» “The Self-Mutilation of 
Hysterical Criminals,” “Experimental Con- 
tribution on the Fauna of Corpses,” “In- 
visible Handwriting and Its Detection,” 
“Plaster Casts of Footprints,” “A Biologi- 
cal Test for Distinguishing Human from 
Animal Blood,” ‘Diagnosis of Suspicious 
Spots,” “The Interpretation of Criminal 
Cipher Messages,” “The Effect of Small- 
Caliber Bullets on the Human Body,” 
“Arson and Homesickness,” “The Exami- 
nation of Vehicle and Bicycle Tracks.” 


Amazing Erudition of Professor Gross 


On many a contribution that appears in 
the Archiv, Professor Gross, the Nestor of 
criminalists, has some critical comment to 
make. His knowledge is encyclopedic. He 
knows more about modern firearms than any 
soldier, and more about old pistols and rifles 
than most antiquarians. He has made a 
profound study of the underworld’s slang 
and of European and American vagabond 
signs — those curious hieroglyphs chalked 
on a doorstep or a wall to convey impor- 
tant information to the parasites of society. 
No man in Europe is so well versed in the 
wiles of the gypsy as he. He has so amaz- 
ing a knowledge of the criminal mind that 
he must be placed in the front rank of Euro- 
pean psychologists. There is not a handi- 
craft that he has not studied, not a trick in 
photography that he does not know. His 
writings are studded with references to the 
literature of all lands and all times. 

It is, therefore, not astonishing that such 
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BERTILLON'S PHOTOGRAPHIC METHOD 


studying a crime topographically. A picture 


is made with a special camera the lens of which forms its image at a standard focus. The 


print that is made from the negative thus 


obtained is mounted on a cardboard provided 


with an accurate scale in millimeters completely surrounding the picture. By reference to 
the scale it is possible to draw an exact plan of the crime, and also to measure within 


a fraction of 


a man expects a criminalist, whether he be 
a detective, a lawyer, or a judge, to possess 
the versatility of an Admirable Crichton. 
“He should be a linguist and a draftsman,” 
he maintains. “He should know what a 
physician can tell him, what he should ask 
him; he must know the wiles of the poacher 
as well as those of the stock speculator; he 
should discern how a will was forged, and 
what was the sequence of events in a rail- 
way accident; he must know how pro- 
fessional gamblers cheated, how a boiler 
exploded, and how a lying horse-dealer reju- 
venated a broken-down animal; he must be 
familiar with bookkeeping, so that he can 
intelligently examine a merchant’s accounts; 
102 


an inch the distance that separates any two objects in the picture 


he must understand the jargon of the under- 
world, must be capable of translating cipher 
messages, and must know the methods and 
tools of all artisans.” 

Gross speaks thus, not because he is a uni- 
versity professor with a theory. For years 
he was himself an Austrian,examining judge 
—a university-taught lawyer who entered 
the service of the state as a hunter of crimi- 
nals, eventually to leave it for the purpose 
of elevating his profession to the dignity of 
a science. If any one realizes the necessity 
of scientific methods in pursuing criminals, 
surely it is he. 

The science of criminalistics which Pro- 
fessor Gross helped to found deals with such 
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from which the topographical chart printed on the opposite page was made. 


were killed by burelars on January 2, 1000. 





THE SERIES of three photographs that Bertsllon made of the Mathieu murder and 


Mathieu and bis wife 


In accordance with the modern system, the Parisian 


Secret Service (Siireté) photographed the scene of the crime with a camera having a standard 


jJocus 


accurate scale in millimeters 


The ptcture thus obtained, also of standard size, 


was mounted on a card bearing an 


( 


By reference to this scale it was possible to plot accurately the 


positions of the more important objects, as shown on page 102 


subjective phenomena as lying, hysteria, 
suggestion, defective mentality, and self- 
deception, and with such objective realities 
or facts as handwriting, bombs, daggers, 
pistols, photographs, crowbars, loaded dice, 
and thieves’ slang. A scientific criminalist 
must, therefore, be familiar not only with 
the implements of crime, but with the mind 
and soul of crime. He must know criminals 
as they know themselves. 


Utilize the Lying Servant and the 
Cheating Tradesman 
To know criminals, mankind must be 


That 


known knowledge can not be ac- 








quired within the four walls of a university. 
Therefore the criminalist must be a man of 
the world. He must note the hypocrisy of 
social chatter, mark the customs of business 
men, artists, and workmen, compare one man 
with another. Particularly precious are the 
deceptions that are suffered. Welcome them 
Gross urges. If you have been cheated by a 
tradesman or duped by a lying servant, you 
are acquiring splendid practice. Analyze 
your-experience as you would a mathematical 
problem; study the technique of the decep- 
tion for future use. The money out of which 
you have been swindled, the lie that you 
believed — they are psychological invest- 
ments, and ought to pay rich dividends. 
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WHEN A BAKER'S BOY rapped on the kitchen door of the Mathieus on January 2, 19009, 


and received no answer, be peered in through the window, and saw the dog of the Matbieus 


lying in a pool of blood 


This photograph was made according to Bertillon’s system in order 


to prepare a topographical chart of the crime 


Above all, note the lies, conscious and un- 
conscious No one yet ever told the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
about any event Every criminalist who 
deals with the testimony of human beings 
must allow a certain margin of error — 
must allow for age, for sex, for distortion of 
sense perception, for prepossession, for prej- 
udice, for emotional interest. Everything 
may sometimes depend on a correct psycho- 
logical appraisal of those who may have been 
eyewitnesses of a prisoner's wrongdoing, or 
who claim to have watched his movements. 

A prisoner insists that he is deaf. He 
wishes to avoid the grilling cross-examination 
to which he is subjected before indictment. 
He is tested very simply. A heavy weight 
is dropped on the floor behind him. He 
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does not even wink. Thereby he proves 
conclusively that he is shamming. A deaf 
man would have felt the shock and looked 
round: the impostor never stirs. 

Similarly the sham epileptic must be un- 
masked. “If epileptic convulsions occur at 
a critical moment during the examination, 
they must be regarded with suspicion,” 
teaches: Professor Gross. ‘“‘How a man 
topples over is also an indication of the 
genuineness of his attack. A real epileptic 
generally falls face down, and often in- 
jures himself. A sham epileptic sinks to the 
floor, and tries to protect himself from in- 
jury with his hands or elbows. If he is art- 
ful enough to fall like a log, face down, he is 
usually not artful enough to prevent his face 
from twitching with pain. Besides, there is 
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iccuralé 


RULE OF 
scale drawing of the crime 


an elaborate system of metrical photography 





that appalling, characteristic shriek uttered 
by an epileptic — a shriek that no one will 
ever forget who has once heard it. If the 
man under examination cries out more than 
once or for a long time, he is surely sham- 
ming. But, however clever he may be, he 
can not mimic the muscular twitchings of 
the shoulder muscles or that terrible pallor 
of the epileptic - 


Making the Map of the Crime 


The objective side of crime is particularly 
amenable to scientific analysis, and is ap- 
proached by the criminalist from an entirely 
new angle. There must be no haphazard 
removal to the police station of incriminat- 
ing evidence; no indiscriminate fumbling for 





In order 
This 


one of several made in accordance 
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THE CRIMINALIST 1s to leave everything untouched and to prepare an 
to facilitate that proceeding, Bertillon devised 


of the Mathieu murder in Paris 1s 


with Bertillon’s ideas 


picture 






clues in the disorder left by a housebreaker. 
“Touch nothing until you have carefully 
noted the exact position of every object,” 


is Professor Gross’ rule. An empty box or 
flower-pot is inverted over a footprint in 
the snow, to shield it from the sun. Planks 
are laid in a room, so that the blood-stains 
that surround a corpse may not be ob- 
literated by the feet of police officers \ 
drawing, a clay model, or a photograph 
of the scene is then prepared. Not a single 
revolting detail of possible importance is 
omitted. That is done so that, long after 
all tangible evidence may have been re- 
movéd, the crime may still be studied as 
readily as if it had been committed yesterday 
So important is this matter of topograph- 
ically mapping the crime that all criminalists 
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follow Gross’ rules. Bertillon has devised a 
special camera for the purpose. His lens 
forms an image on the sensitized plate at a 
fixed focus, and the print made from the 
negative is mounted on a cardboard in an 
accurately measured space along the edges 
of which a scale in millimeters (four hun- 
dredths of an inch) is 
printed. The exact dis- 
tance between any two 
points in the 
picture can be 







measured by 
referring tothat 
scale 

The mere re- 
cording of de- 
tails is in itself 
sometimes suf- 
ficient to reveal 
what in crimi- 
nalisti< S is 
called the 
“error in the 
situation’ — 
that incon- 
sidered trifle 
which betrays 
because it was 
a monumental 
blunder. 

“| remember 
the case of a 
man who ap- 
parently had 
committed sui- 
cide by hang- 
ing himself,” 
Gross says in 
his lecture. 
“The body 
hung in the 
middle of the 
room from the 
chandelier, with 
the feet half a 
yard from the 
floor. Besides a 
writing-desk and 
a chair, the room contained two arm-chairs 
and a settle. The writing-chair stood in 
front of the desk; the arm-chairs were in a 
corner near a smoking-stand; the settle, 
covered with papers and books, was next to 
the writing-chair. I confess that the case 
puzzled me. Not until | began to write my 
report did the error in the situation flash on 
me. I asked myself: ‘But bow did he hang 


the commission of a crime 


EVERY ONE OF THESE FIREARMS has been used in 
Without exception, the revolvers 
have been used in murders 


of the collection of firearms in Professor Gross’ collection 


himself?’ Men have strangled themselves 
with their feet on the floor merely by leaning 
forward from a suspending rope, but no man 
ever hanged himself with his feet half a yard 
from the floor without climbing on some- 
thing. That something was nowbere near 
him! Somebody must have helped him — 
or he was murdered. Then it 
was that | really began to in- 
vestigate. It turned out that 
he was not a 
suicide at all, 
and that he 
had not been 
murdered. He 
had died a natu- 
raldeath. Aged 
and broken in 
health, he had 
been left by his 
relatives in the 
care of two ser- 
vants,— a cook ° 
and a valet,— 
who had at- 
tended a ball 
one night with- 
out asking per- 
mission. During 
their absence 
the old man 
was stricken. 
He died, help- 
less and alone. 
When they dis- 
covered him 
lifeless, the ter- 
rified servants 
foolishly tried 
to conceal their 
negligence by 
giving his death 
the appearance 
of suicide. With 
the help of 
a broomstick, a 
rope was fast- 
ened to the 
chandelier. The 
valet lifted the corpse into position and 
the cook slipped the noose over his head. 
But they forgot to upset a chair near the 
suspended body!” 

In the interpretation of the evidence the 
criminalist employs experts, when he can; 
but he is the commander of the expert, not his 
subordinate. He must know what are the 
limits of an expert’s knowledge, what ques- 


This is but a small part 
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tions may be legitimately put and what an- 
swers may be expected, and how the questions 
should be framed. He must have learned 
how to tapall the resources of modern science. 
The physician, the chemist, the bacteriologist, 
the mineralogist, the toxicologist, all may be 
called on to throw light on a crime. What 
is the composition of a greasy spot in the 
elbow of a coat? The chemist will answer 
That smear of blood 


on a stone 1S 
it human blood 
or not? The 





with his habits had slipped into the room 
adjoining the bed-chamber. A very small 
and carefully carved block of wood was in- 
serted in the recess which received the bolt 
of the door-lock. . When the banker turned 
the key that night the bolt could not be shot. 
The effect was quite the same as if the 
door had already been locked. Deceived 
into believing that he had already absent- 

mindedly locked the 
door, as he 
afterward ad- 
mitted, he went 





microsc opist 
will tell. Is this 
last testament 
a torgery or 
not? The hand- 
writing expert 
must be con- 
sulted. 

An expert, as 
Gross uses the 
term, 1s not 
only a scientist 
who has worked 
in a single nar- 
row groove, but 
any man who 
has acquired 
special know- 
ledge of a trade 
or handicraft. 
How the special 
knowledge of 
an intelligent 
craitsman may 
be tellingly em- 
ployed may be 
instanced by 
the robbery of 
a banker—a 
robbery which 
was studied 
with the aid of 
simple artisans 
in the manner 
advocated by 





PART OF THE COLLECTION 


J } 
skeleton-keys and jimmi 


are expected to knon 


Professor Gross. 

Just before going to bed each night, it was 
the habit of that banker to lock a door be- 
tween his bed-chamber and an adjoining 
room. To rob him, it was necessary to ac- 
complish the paradoxical feat of preventing 
him from locking the door and yet of leading 
him to believe.that he had done so. A for- 
cible entry was out of the question. Dur- 
ing the day, some one thoroughly familiar 





the course im criminalistt 


to bed. He 
awoke the next 
morning to find 
himself robbed 
of every val- 
uable he pos- 
sessed. 

Foolishly 
enough, the 
thief had left 
the piece of 
wood in place 

the only clue 
to his identity. 
lo make the 
most of it, 
mechanics had 
to be consulted 

each man 
an expert in his 
craft. 

Che first man 
who was asked 
to pass on the 
bit of wood was 
acarpenter. At 
once he said: 

\ more 
careful work- 
man than one 
of us made 
that. It wasnot 


European and American 


/ students who tak. 
necessary to fill 
s under Profe ssor Gross 
: , the hole com- 
fhe implements are u 


pletely; a small 
rough piece 
that was long enough would have answered 
the purpose.” 

Next the opinion of a turner was sought. 

“That’s the work of a wood-carver. | 
could not make that, and neither could any 
ordinary wood-turner.”’ 

Lastly a wood-carver was questioned. 

“The man who made this has worked on 


shoemakers’ lasts,’’ was the verdict. 
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Why? Because the channels and ridges 
left on the wood were the marks of a last- 
maker’s tools. 

That led to the arrest of a discharged 
valet, a man who, when he was not employed 
in some private family, returned to his old 
trade of last-making. 

“1 confess,”’ says Gross, “that sometimes 
| have employed experts with no definite 
purpose in view. Once | called in cutlers 
and handed them the knife with which a 
murder had been committed. They told me 
that such knives are made only in northern 
Bohemia — a piece of information that en- 
abled me to capture the man | wanted. A 
wood-turner drew my attention to the fact 
that a wooden object found on the scene of a 
crime had been made by a left-handed man. 
A suspect who had been arrested, and who 
loudly protested his innocence, came from a 
distant town. | went there and combed it 
for a left-handed wood-turner. Eventually 
| found him. It turned out that my suspect 
had purchased the object from him. _ Phi- 
lologists have determined the nationality of 
letter-writers for me. Schoolmasters have 
told me the probable age of a banknote 
forger merely from a few old-fashioned 
strokes of the pen. And astronomers have 
calculated for me what spring day corre- 
sponded in luminosity at dusk with a cer- 
tain day in autumn; thus | could study 
the scene of a crime in the spring in order 
to discover if this or that could be seen at 
a certain hour in autumn.” 


The Strangest Collection in the World 


As a new insect found in the woods is 
compared by its scientific captor with 
similar insects in the glass cases of a 
museum in order to ascertain to what spe- 
cies it belongs, so Professor Gross insists on 
comparing one housebreaker’s methods with 
those of another in order to learn with what 
criminal species he is dealing. To that end, 
the tools of crime must be handled, tested, 
and classified. Thus originated the Crimi- 
nalistic Institute of Graz — probably the 
most remarkable museum and laboratory 
of its kind in the world, the forerunner 
of similar museums now to be found in 
the universities of Lausanne, Liittich, and 
Bukharest, and in the police headquarters 
of the great European cities. 

In the crowded cases of this most terrible 
and fascinating of institutions may be found 
the frightful relics of murders and robberies 





committed the world over. Here all the 
vileness, all the wickedness, all the unutter- 
able cruelty of mankind, is distilled. Every 
object is an eloquent symbol of treachery, 
evil, meanness, and vice. Around each a 
ghastly story of human frailty or passion, 
hereditary irresponsibility or failure, could 
be woven. 

“These skulls of murdered men,” said 
Professor Gross to me, as he swept his hand 
over the most gruesome section of his collec- 
tion, ‘these skulls are not here because they 
are curious and horrible souvenirs of forgot- 
ten assassinations. Each one, you will 
notice, has been fractured. This one was 
shattered by the blow of a hammer. Here 
you have one that was split by an ax. The 
club of a Styrian peasant, crazy with drink, 
crushed this one. And so you will find that 
each has been broken in a different way. 
The various instruments with which all these 
injuries can be inflicted are likewise to be 
found in the museum. It is obvious that 
much can be learned by objectively studying 
both the instruments and the effects they 
produce. Suppose, for example, that one of 
my students should some day be called upon 
to analyze a murder committed with a 
weapon of which no trace can be found. The 
message of the fractured skull must be read. 
Here he has studied the more common as 
well as some of the more unusual methods 
and implements whereby such crimes are 
committed. With the aid of this or some 
similar collection, he may be able to deduce 
from a careful examination of the murdered 
man’s head what manner of weapon was 
wielded by the unknown criminal.” 


Some Superstitions of Criminals 


Superstitions, too, must be studied in the 
Institute of Graz to fit oneself for the career 
of a criminalist. Among criminals, the old 
superstitions that cling to rabbits’ feet, hang- 
man’s ropes, coffin-wood, still live. What 
may seem idiotic carelessness on the part of 
a robber may prove to be simply a supersti- 
tious practice. It is a widespread belief 
among burglars, for example, that if some- 
thing of themselves be left in the place that 
they have “visited,” they must inevitably 
escape punishment. They wash their hands 
in a basin, or deliberately leave an incrimi- 
nating footprint in a flower-bed. One house- 
breaker, according to Gross, even went so 
far as to cut himself and smear the panel 
of a closet with his own blood, thereby 
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unintentionally 
puzzling his 
pursuers, who 
were quite con- 
vinced that two 
men had com- 
mitted the rob- 
bery, and that, 
in dividing the 
loot, a terrible 
struggle had 
taken place, in 
which one of 
them had been 
severely, per- 
haps fatally, 
injured. A re- 
markably skil- 
ful jewelry thief 
always asked 
for a ‘‘fine 
emerald neck- 
lace” on enter- 
ing a shop that 
he intended to 
rob. Emeralds 
meant good 
luck to him. 

Hence the 
Institute at 
Graz is well 
stocked with 
love _philters, 
ashes of curious 
substances, 
dream-books, 
charts, magic verses to be mumbled when 
rifling a cupboard, and much of the necro- 
mantic machinery that is supposed to have 
been discarded centuries ago. 

Cabinet after cabinet supplies material 
for the study of objective criminalistics. In 
one case is an array of poisons, carefully 
ticketed, so that the students may learn not 
only the favorite methods of administering 
them, but also their phy siological effects and 
the best means of detecting them. A second 
case is devoted entirely to arsenic — the 
most historic and still the most popular of 
poisons. Ina third case is a startling collec- 
tion of deadly sword-canes and rifle-canes, 
most of them so ingeniously fashioned that 
they easily deceive the eye. Hanging on 
the walls are cords which were made by pris- 
oners from torn shirts and trousers, unrav- 
eled socks, and even straw, and which were 
used to drop messages through cell windows 
to waiting confederates without. Every 


inaltstics.”’ 


researches cover nearly every 


DR. HANS GROSS, the man who invented the science of 
His amazing understanding of the criminal mind 
places bim in the front rank of European psychologists. 


department of 


criminal is 


represented by 
the devices of 
his calling 

the cheating 
gambler by 
his fraudulent 
roulette-wheels, 
the American 
thug by his 
brass knuckles, 
lead-pipe blud- 
geons, and 
sand-bags, and 
the burglar by 
the jimmies and 
that he 
carries on a 
shoulder - strap 
beneath 


keys 


his 
coat. 

As 
seum 


give 


the mu- 
serves to 
the stu- 
dent a practical 
working know- 
ledge of the 
implements and 
methods of 
crime, the 
laboratory with 
which it is in- 
separably 
nected teaches 
them the tech- 
nical methods 
of permanently recording and preserving the 
evidence of crime for subsequent study. 

It is safe to say that fifty per cent of these 
laboratory methods — methods now adopted 
by the more enlightened police officials of 


He it 


SO 


crim- 
con- 
His 
know le deve 


human 


Europe — are of Gross’ devising. 
was who saw the criminalistic possibilities 


of composite photography and ingeniously 
modified Galton’s method of making a sin- 
gle type or average picture of sixty persons, 
a method which, as every one knows, con- 
sists in photographing each one of the sixty 
on the same plate. Gross’ modification en- 
ables a detective to ascertain the probable 
appearance of a criminal five years ago 
How? Simply by photographing on one 
plate a picture of the man taken ten years 
ago and a picture taken to-day. The result 
is a portrait which averages his age and 
which shows him as he was five years ago. 
The laboratory at Graz is utilized 
prepare and mount paper documents which 
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have been torn into a thousand pieces, or 
burned, so that they can be read; to photo- 
graph finger-prints on a glass bottle or a 
mahogany table; to reveal blood-stains all 
but washed out of a towel; to translate 
cryptograms written in jail by prisoners des- 
perately trying to prove an alibi; to use a 
microscope in searching for incriminating 
evidence too minute for the naked eye; to 
make casts of footprints and of the indenta- 
tions left by a tool in a window-frame or door 

In such laboratory work, a criminalist 
shrinks from nothing. When it became nec- 
essary to find out in an actual case whether 
a banknote could be preserved by swallow- 
ing it, a Dutch criminalist of the modern 
Gross school, M. L. QO. Van Ledden-Hulse- 
bosch, instead of reading many books on the 
digestibility of paper, actually swallowed 
two 25-gulden bills, and noted the result 
with such success that he convicted his man. 
The filth that incrusts a criminal’s clothes, 
hands, and feet must be treated as some- 
thing peculiarly precious. It must be 
preserved, and therefore there must be lab- 
oratory practice in dealing with it. Accord- 
ingly, the students at Graz are taught to 
beat clothes in soft but pliable paper bags, 
to collect the settlings, and to examine them 
microscopically. The dust on a machinist’s 
coat will differ from that beaten out of the 
coat of a bricklayer The mud that clings 
to a shoe may be damning. Gross tells his 
students how a man suspected of robbing a 
flour-mill was convicted simply by his shoe- 
soles. Two layers of mud clung to them, 
separated by a layer of flour. The suspect 
had first walked in mud, and then on the 
flour-covered floor of the mill, and back 
again into mud. 


What Gross Can Deduce from a Footprint 


No Indian in Cooper’s “Leather-Stocking 
Tales”” ever saw so much in a footprint 
as Gross reveals in his laboratory course. 
[hat footprint in a country road is just a 
footprint to the casual passer-by. To a 
criminalist of Gross’ penetration and labora- 
tory experience, it is a means of visualizing 
him who made it. Gross can tell you whe- 
ther the man walked rapidly or slowly, 
whether he was a laborer or a “gentle- 
man,’’ whether he was tired or not, whether 
he walked briskly or shuffled. If a stick 
was carried, the impressions that it leaves 
are highly significant. They show whether 
the man who carried it ran or walked. How? 





Suppose, says Gross, suppose that he held it 
in his right hand, and that he strolled along 
leisurely. He will touch the ground with 
the ferrule near the head of every second 
footprint of his right foot. Suppose that he 
walked fast and that he actually used the 
stick in walking. The ferrule will touch the 
ground at every left footprint. 

But what is the practical good of all this? 
How is all this tediously gained knowledge 
applied? Consider a typical case — one 
that is encountered over and over again. 

A suburban house has been broken into 
and robbed. From a window near the 
ground the conspicuous marks of many feet 
point in the direction of a highway. At 
least four persons have tramped through the 
soft earth of a flower-bed — one of them a 
woman, from the shape and smallness of the 
imprint. So the uncritical would decide. 

What does the criminalist say? He in- 
spects the impressions minutely. It can not 
be denied that they were made by four differ- 
ent pairs of shoes. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they were made by four 
different pairs of feet. They are very con- 
spicuous — these footprints. In fact, every 
one of them is deeply stamped in place; not 
one is really obscure. That is a suspicious 
circumstance. They were intended to be seen! 
Otherwise the trail would have been lost 
here and there; they would not be so easy to 
follow; the footsteps of one thief would have 
mingled with those of his fellows. 

A cast is taken of the different varieties 
of impressions. The weight of the body is 


_not normally distributed on the ball and 


heel. The whole scheme is clear now. One 
man—at the most, two men —tried to 
throw the pursuers off the scent by tying 
to their feet shoes which they brought with 
them for the purpose — tied them heel for- 
ward. He who wore the woman’ 
got to change his masculine stride — forgot 
that a long step and a little foot are not com- 
patible with each other. One of his com- 
panions made the egregious mistake of 
securing to his feet a pair of shoes smaller 
than his own; the mark of a big heel and a 
little toe are distinctly visible in the cast. 


s shoes for- 


The Technique of Interpreting 
Blood-stains 


Similarly there is a technique of interpret- 
ing blood-stains. It was noticed that on the 
shirt of the coatless victim in what the 
Austrian criminalists call the “ Krumpendorf 
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murder” was a peculiar spot in the region 
of the shoulder. It seemed as if that part 
of the shirt had been subjected to pressure. 
Finally it was decided that the blood- 
spattered knees of the murderer had pressed 
against the dead man’s shoulder The im- 
pression of a fabric was distinctly visible 
and was readily photographed. Months 
after, a man was arrested and charged with 
having committed the crime. The evidence 
that convicted him was a pair of trousers 
found in his possession — trousers which had 
been washed, and which were made of a fabric 
microscopically identical in pattern and 
weave with that which had left its mark 
on the bloody shirt. 

There was also the case of a drunkard 
who reeled past a German beer-garden, curs- 
ing loudly and hurling imprecations at every 
one. he saw. Stung by the insults, a dra- 
goon leaped to his feet and split the man’s 
head with his saber All efforts to discover 
the guilty dragoon were unavailing. His 
soldier companions shielded him. All the 
dragoons who were known to have been in 
the beer-garden at the time were lined up 
and their sabers were taken away. Not a 
trace of blood could be found on a single 
blade under the microscope. But on one 
saber an almost invisible fragment of fresh 
grass in a minute crevice was perceptible 
To the naked eye it was invisible; under the 
laboratory microscope it was a conspicuous 
blotch of green. The dragoon to whom that 
saber belonged was arrested The criminal- 
ist who analyzed the case concluded that the 
bloody blade had been wiped on the wet 
grass and then dried with a cloth, which had 
removed all but that infinitesimal speck of 
green. The conclusion was correct, as the 
confession of the guilty man_ ultimately 
proved. 

Crime detection after this fashion is evi- 
dently accompanied by a keen appreciation 
of what most of us would consider trifles 
a word that is not found in the lexicon of 
criminalistics. 

Because little things may be vitally sig- 
nificant, every detail that may have a pos- 
sible bearing on a crime is noted in the 
report that accompanies the topographical 
study —even the state of the weather. 
That seems ridiculously trivial. But Gross 
can tell you of an instance in which it be- 
came vitally important to ascertain whether 
or not it had rained at eight o'clock on a 
certain evening. Because no note iiad been 


taken of the weather at the time of the pre- 
liminary examination, an innocent man was 
convicted of arson—convicted and sen- 
tenced to eighteen years’ imprisonment — 
on the perjured testimony of a woman who 
claimed to have sat on the trunk of a fallen 
tree two hundred yards from her own home 
on the fateful evening. Five years later the 
case was reopened. After consulting all 
the available meteorological records, and 
after conducting a local inquiry that lasted 
for weeks, it was established that at eight 
o’cloc’: on the evening of the crime it had 
rained hard — so hard that no sane woman 
would sit in the drenching downpour, only 
two hundred steps from her own house, for 
half an hour. 

In a murder mystery in which Professor 
Gross figured as the criminalist, a single 
drop of blood played a part. Near a glass 
door leading to a courtyard, blood was 
found. The spots were far from the vic- 
tim; hence the blood was that of the mur- 
derer himself. He had stopped for a mo- 
ment to look through the glass door in order 
to see if the way was clear. To the left and 
near another door was a table covered by a 
large light cloth that hung to the very floor. 
Beneath the table and behind the cloth was a 
spot of blood. How did it lodge there? 
The table-cloth itself was bloodless. Gross 
thought for a moment. Then he opened 
the second door. A current of air blew the 
cloth aside. Clearly the drop of blood had 
been wafted under the table as the door was 
opened. To pass out easily the door would 
naturally be opened with the right hand. 
Hence the murderer must have _ been 
wounded in the left hand. The police were 
told to look for a man whose left hand was 
bandaged. They found him. 


How a Man’s Body Reveals His Calling 


Open a dead man’s mouth and you can 
often tell his calling in life. Your glass- 
blower’s front teeth are either chipped! or 
broken, because he is not always careful in 
the manner of wielding his pipe. Clarinet- 
ists, sugar-factory hands, match-makers, 
bakers, and miners generally reveal their 
vocations by their dental defects. The 
hanging cheeks of the trombonist, the club- 
liké fingers of the pianist, the callous growths 
on the hands of the cobbler, unmistakably 
tell their story of personal habits. One 
shoulder of a barber is higher than the other. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 144] 
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The Third Story in a Group of 
Dramatic Episodes 


The Letter of the Contract 
By 
BASIL KING 


AUTHOR OF “THE INNER SHRINE,” “THE WILD OLIVE,” AND 
‘THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT” 





HE STORY of a man and 

woman who were first married, 
then divorced. Both married again. 
Seven years later, on a London 
boat-train, they met by accident. 
The following episode deals with 
what took place between them. 





E went to Berne because she had 
let slip the name of that place while 
at Maidenhead. It was the only hint 

of the kind she threw out during the after- 
noons — four in all — they passed together. 
He forgot the connection in which they 
came, but he retained the words: ‘He may 
have to go to Berne.” 

He was between them as an awesome 
presence, never mentioned otherwise than 
allusively. His name was too sinister to 
speak. Each thought of him unceasingly, 
in silence, and with anguish; but, as far as 
possible, they kept him out of their inter- 
course. It was enough to know that he 
was there, a fearful authority in the back- 
ground, able to summon her from this brief 
renewal of old happiness, as Pluto could 
recall Eurydice. 

It was the supremacy of this power, 
which they themselves had placed in his 
hands, that in the end drove Chip Walker 
to wondering what he was like. 
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“What is he like?” he found the force 
to ask. 

She looked distressed. 
man.” 

He nerved himself to come to a point 
at which he had long been aiming: 

“Look here, Edith! Why did you marry 
him?” 

“Do you mean, why did | marry him 
in particular? or why did | marry any 
one?” 

“T mean both.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
seemed to be reasons.” 

That was at Tunbridge Wells —in the 
twilight, on the terrace of the old Calverley 
Hotel. They were sitting under a great 
hawthorn in full bloom. The air was sweet 
with the scent of it. It was sweet, too, with 
the scent of flowers, and of new-mown 
hay. 

In a tree at the edge of the terrace 
a blackbird was singing to a faint crescent 
moon. There was still enough daylight 
to show the shadows deepening toward 
Eridge and over Broadwater Down, while 
on the sloping crest of Bishop’s Down 
Common human figures appeared of gigan- 
tic size as they towered through the 
gloaming. 

Edith was pouring the after-dinner cof- 
fee. It was the first time they had dined 
together. On the other days she had made 
it a point to be back in London before 
nightfall; but she had so far yielded to 
him now as to be willing to wait for a later 
train. 


“He’s a good 


There — there 
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“*] SHOULD BE LEAVING HIM to drown— and you'd be leaving her to drown; and, even though 
we can't give them happiness by standing by, yet it's some satisfaction just to stand by’” 
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“What sort of reasons?” he urged. and other people were living in it— I 
“Oh, | don’t know,” she said again, couldn’t help seeing that, you know, in 


pensively, dropping a lump of sugar into’ driving by —— 
his coffee-cup. She added, while passing “But, good God, Edith, you wouldn’t 
the cup to him: “It isn’t so easy for a have come back to mer” 
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“SHE WAS STANDING in the doorway, the man bebind her 


woman to be—to be drifting about — She stirred her own coffee slowly. 
especially with two children.” “N-no.”’ 
“But why should you have drifted about, “Does that mean no, or yes?” 


when you knew that at a sign from you—?”’ “Oh, it means no. That is,’-—she re- 
She went on as if he hadn’t spoken: “And flected long,— “if | bad gone back to you 
when | saw you had dismantled the house, ! should have been sorry.” 
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“You would have considered it a weak- 
ness — a surrender 
She nodded. “Something like that.” 


“And you really had stopped — caring 
anything about me?” 


JAIMES 


Whatever com- 
that resentment 


—a terrible resentment. 
promise | thought of, 
against you for—for doing what you 
did — blocked the way. If I’d_ gone 
back | should have taken it with me.” 





MONTEGMIERY FLARE 


‘Chip,’ she said, ‘Mr. Lacon knows we met in England’ ”’ 


“It wasn’t that so much as —so much 
as that | couldn’t get over my resentment.” 

She seemed to have found the explanatory 
word. 

“That was it,” she continued, with more 
decision. ‘“That’s what I| felt: resentment 


“But you don’t seem to suffer from it 
now. Oram I wrong?” 

She answered promptly: “No; you're 
right. That’s the strange part of it. After 
| married —it left me. It was as if old 
scores were wiped out. That isn’t pre- 
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cisely what | felt,” she hastened to add; 
“and yet, it was something /tke that.” 
“You'd got even.” 
She shook her head, doubtfully. “N-no. | 
don’t mean that. But the past seemed to be 


dissolved not to exist for me any more.” 


“H’m! Not to exist for you any more!” 
“| said seemed. That’s what bewildered 
me — from the beginning: things | thought 
| felt—or thought | didn’t feel —for a 
while — only to find later that it wasn’t 
wasn't so.” She went on with difficulty. 
“For instance that day that day at 


| thought that everything was 
But it wasn’t. It came 


the Park 
killed within me 
alive again.” 

“But not so much alive that you wanted 
to come back to me.” 

“Alive — in a different way.” 

“What sort of different way?” 

Her eves became appealing. “Oh, what's 
the good of talking of it now?” 

“Because you haven't told ‘me what | 
asked why you married him why you 
married any one.” 

She turned the 
“Why did you?” 

“| didn’t till after you did. I wouldn’t 
have done it then if if | hadn’t been so 

well, to put it plainly, so damned lonely.” 

She gave him one of the smiles that 
stabbed him. “Well, then? Doesn’t that 
answer your question?” 

He thought it did, and for a while they 
listened to the blackbird’s song in silence. 
It was their last talk. They parted at the 
door of the Ritz with the intention of spend- 
ing the next day in Windsor Forest — or 
some other romantic but within a 
few minutes she had telephoned him that 
the summons had arrived. Next morning 
she left for Paris. 

And so he went to Berne. He hadn't 
meant to go there when he said good-by 
to her at Victoria. He had no intention of 
following her, or putting himself in her way. 
He had purposely asked nothing of her plans, 
or so much as the date of her return to 
America. He had not precisely made up 
his mind that they were parting for good, 
but he was too stunned to forecast the fu- 
ture. He was stunned ‘and sickened. He 
was stunned and sickened and disconso- 
late to a degree beyond anything he had 
thought possible in life. If it hadn’t been 
for the bit of business that had brought 
him to London, he would hardly have had 
courage enougl to get through the days. 


query against himself: 


wood; 





But, the business coming to an end, he 
was stranded. There was nothing to do but 
go back to his pretty, ineffectual little wife, 
and the child whose existence he never 
remembered except with a pang of self- 
reproach. He meant to go back to them - 
but not yet. It was too soon. Edith was 
too much with him. The fact that her 
physical presence was withdrawn made het 
spiritually the more pervasive. The after- 
glow of their davs together couldn’t fade 
otherwise than slowly, like light when the 
sun goes down. 

Se, when he should have been going to 
New York, he went to Berne. It was not 
really in the hope of being face to face with 
her again, or of having speech with her. 
Even if she came there, the dread presence 
would come with her and keep them apart. 
But Berne was a little place, a quiet place, 
restful, soothing, a haunt of ancient peace. 
It had struck him, on former visits there, 
that on this spot ignored by the tourist, who 
changes trains subterraneously, consecrated 
to old sturdiness and modern wisdom, se- 
renely heedless of the blatant and the 
up-to-date, a bruised spirit ‘might heal 
itself in a seclusion cheered by green hills 
and distant snowy ranges. It was such 
solitude that, in the first place, he sought 
now. If, in addition, he could see the 
shadow of Edith passing by,— no more! 
—he felt that he would soon be inwardly 
strong again. 

At Berne there is a hotel known chiefly 
to wise travelers —a hotel of old wines, 
old silver, old traditions, handed down 
from father to son, and from the son to the 
son’s son. Standing on the edge of the 
bluff which the city crowns, it dominates 
from its windows and terraces the valley 
of the Aar. Swift and unruffled, the river 
glides through the meadows like a sinuous 
ice-green serpent. Beyond the river and 
behind the pastoral slopes of the Gurten 
hangs a curtain of mist, which lifts at times 
to display the line of the Bernese Oberland 
from the Wetterhorn to the Bettfluh. 

It is a hotel with which the learned people 
who sit in international conferences, and 
settle difficult questions, are familiar. It 
was sheltering a conference when Chip 
Walker arrived. Each of the nations had 
appointed three distinguished men to con- 
sult with three- distinguished men from 
each of the other nations on possible mod- 
ifications in the rules of the Postal Union 
when the use of aéroplanes became general 
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“HE HAD SUNK BACK on the seat out of which he had sprung. He kne disappea 
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in that service. The distinguished men met 
officially in a great room of the Bundes- 
palast; but unofficially they could be seen 
strolling along the arcaded, medieval streets, 
or feeding the civic bears with carrots at 
the bear-pit, or reading or smoking or sip- 
ping coffee and liqueurs in the fine semi- 
circular hall of the hotel. They were 
French, or Austrian, or Russian, or Ger- 
man, or English, or Danish, or Dutch, as 
the case might be. There were also some 
Americans. The great national types were 
more or less easy to discern — except the 
Americans. That is, Chip Walker could 
see no one whom he could recognize off- 
hand as a fellow countryman. Three gen- 
tlemanly, jovial Englishmen were easily 
made out, because, in Walker's phrase, 
they “flocked by themselves,” and, in 
the intervals of sitting in the Bundes- 
palast, complained that Berne had no golf- 
links. They also dressed for dinner and 
dined in the restaurant. A few others did 
the same. But the majority of the dis- 
tinguished men preferred to spend the even- 
ing in the costumes they had worn all day, 
and, with their wives,— there were eight 
or ten dumpy, dowdy, smiling little wives, 
— were content with the table d’héte. In- 
deed, the popularity of the table d’héte 
sifted the simple, scholarly professors of 
Géttingen, Freiburg, or Geneva from the 
representatives of the larger and more so- 
phisticated social world, leaving the latter 
to eat in the restaurant, a la carte. 

In this way Chip came to observe a man 
of some distinction who took his meals at 
a small table alone, and kept to himself. 
He was a man who would have been no- 
ticeable anywhere, if it were for no more 
than the dignified gravity of his manner 
and the correctness of his dress. Not 
only did he wear what was impeccably the 
right thing for the right occasion, but his 
movements were of the sedate precision 
that never displaces a button. As straight 
and slim and erect as a guardsman, he was 
nevertheless stamped all over as a civilian. 
From the lines in his gray, clean-shaven 
face of regular profile, and the silvery 
touches in his hair, Chip judged him to be 
fifty years old. He puzzled the analyst 
of nationalities — though, as Chip put it 
to himself, it was clear he must belong to 
one of the peoples who were chic. He was, 
therefore, either English or French or Rus- 
sian or Austrian or American. There was 
a bare chance of his being a Dane or a 





Swede. When he spoke to a waiter or a 
passing acquaintance, it was in so low a 
tone that Walker couldn’t detect the lan- 
guage he used. All one could affirm from 
distant and superficial observation was 
that he was Somebody — Somebody of 
position, experience, and judgment — Some- 
body to respect. 

That, perhaps, was the secret of Walker’s 
curiosity — that he respected him. He 
would have liked to talk to him — not pre- 
cisely to ask his advice, but to lay before 
him some of the difficulties that were in- 
choate in his soul. He had an idea that 
this man with the grave, suffering face — 
yes, there was suffering in his face, as one 
could see on closer inspection! — would 
understand them. 

He came to the conclusion that he was a 
Russian, though he had an early oppor- 
tunity to find out. As he stood, one day, 
by the concierge’s desk, the stranger en- 
tered, paused, spoke a few words inaudible 
to Walker, and passed on. It was a simple 
matter to ask his name of the one man who 
knew every name in the hotel, and he was 
on the point of doing so. He had already 
begun: “Voulez vous bien me dire —?” 
when he stopped. On the whole, he pre- 
ferred his own speculations. In the long, 
idle hours, they gave him something to 
think of that took his mind from dwelling 
on his own entangled affairs. 

He counted, too, on the hazards.of hotel 
life throwing them one day together. - He 
was already on speaking or nodding terms 
with most of the distinguished men whom 
he could address in a common language. 
This had come about by the simple means 
of propinquity on the terrace or in the 
semicircular hall. He soon saw, however, 
that no diligence in frequenting these 
places of reunion would help him with the 
stately stranger: whose interest he desired 
to win. The gentleman took the air else- 
where. 

For contiguous to the terrace of the 
hotel is a little public park called the Kleine 
Schanze — haunt of well behaved Bernese 
children, of motherly Bernese housewives 
supplied with knitting and the gossip of 
the town, of Bernese patriarchs in search 
of gentle exercise and sunshine. This little 
park possesses a music pavilion, a duck 
pond, a monument to the Postal Union of 
1876, many pretty pathways, and an in- 
comparable promenade. The incompara- 
ble promenade has also an incomparable 
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view, on those days when the Spirit of the 
Alps permits it to be visible. 

Two such days at least there were during 
that month of June. Glancing casually 
over his left shoulder, as he marched one 
afternoon, with head bent and back turned 
toward the east, Chip saw that which, a 
few minutes before, had been but the 
misty edge of the sky transformed into a 
range of ineffable white peaks. The un- 
expectedness with which the glistering 
spectacle appeared made his heart leap. It 
was like a celestial vision —like a view of 
the ramparts of the Heavenly City. He 
clutched the stone top of the balustrade 
beside which he stood, seeking terms with 
which to make the moment indelible in 
his memory. Nothing came to him but 
a few broken, obvious words — sublime! 
— inviolate! — eternal! and such like. 

What he chiefly felt was his inadequacy 
for even gazing on the sight, much less for 
recording it, when he became aware that, 
in the crowding of people to the edge of the 
terrace, the stranger was standing near 
him. It was an opportunity not to be 


missed. 
“Ca, c'est merveilleux, n’est-ce pas, mon- 


steur?”’ 

The words were banal, but they would 
serve to break the ice. 

“Yes; and it becomes more marvelous 
the oftener it appears. I’ve never seen it 
more beautiful than to-day; but perhaps 
that’s because I’ve seen it so many times.”’ 

Chip was disappointed to be answered 
in English, and especially in the English 
of an American. It brought the man too 
near for confidence. They might easily 
find themselves involved in a host of 
common acquaintances, a fact that would 
preclude intimate talk. Had he been a 
Russian, the remoteness of each from the 
other’s world would have made the ex- 
change of secrets — perhaps of secret griefs 
—a possibility. Not so with a man whom 
one might meet the next time one entered 
a club in New York. Such a man might 
even be... But he dismissed that 
alarming thought as out of the question. 
Edith wasn’t at Berne. If she had been, 
he would have seen her. He would not 
inquire at the hotel, nor at any other hotel; 
but he knew that in so small a town he 
must have had a glimpse of her somewhere. 
While it was conceivable that her husband 
might have come to Berne leaving her else- 


where, this was not the sort of man she 
would have married. The type to appeal 
to her would be something like his own — 
of course! 

Nevertheless, as he had begun the con- 
versation, he felt that in courtesy he must 
go on with it. He did so by pointing with 
his stick to what he took to be the highest 
summit of the range, and saying: “I sup- 
pose that’s the Jungfrau.” 

The stranger moved nearer him. “No, 
you're too far to the west. That’s the Breit- 
horn. There’s the Jungfrau’’—he, too, 
pointed with his stick —‘‘sentineled by the 
Eiger and the Monch.” 

He went on to indicate the Wetterhorn, 
the Schreckhorn, the Blumlisalp, the Fin- 
steraarhorn, and the Ebnefluh. They were 
like a row of shining spiritual presences 
manifesting themselves to an unbelieving 
world. 

For the moment they served their turn 
in helping Chip Walker to subjects of con- 
versation with his fellow countryman, in 
whom he had lost some interest because 
he was a fellow countryman. 

“You know a lot about 


don’t you?” he observed, as 


Switzerland, 
the stranger, 
still pointing with his stick and naming 
names — the Silberhorn, the Gletschhorn, 
the Schneehorn, the Niesen, the Bettfluh — 
that impressed the imagination with the force 
of the great white peaks themselves, resolved 
the panorama into its minor elements. 

The stick came down and the explana- 
tions ceased. “I’ve lived a good deal 
abroad,”” was the response, given quietly. 
“You too, haven’t your” 

With the question they turned for the 
first time and looked each other in the eyes. 
While Chip explained that he had spent 
his early years in France or Italy or Eng- 
land, according to the interests of his par- 
ents, he was inwardly remarking that the 
gray face, with its stiff lines, its compressed 
lips, its unmoving expression, and its stamp 
of suffering, was really sympathetic. Some- 
thing in the composure of the manner and 
the measured way of speaking imposed this 
new acquaintance on him as a superior. 
Instinctively he said “sir” to him, as to 
an elder, though the difference in their 
ages could not have been more than seven 
or eight years. It flattered him somewhat, 
too, that the man who kept aloof from 
others should make an exception of him and 
welcome his advances. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 146] 
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ABOUT MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By S. S. McCLURE 


N reading over my autobiography, as it 
was written, | occasionally felt vaguely 
that some condition present in the part 

of my life | was trying to describe had been 
left out. After the publication of the first 
chapters, and as soon as letters about them 
began to reach me, | knew what this miss- 
ing element was. I! had been doing all the 
talking; and what | had missed was the 
reply and sound of other voices than my own. 

Commenting on a book about Julius 
Lange that he had been reading, Ibsen says 
that some of the letters of Julius Lange’s 
correspondents should have been included; 
that, in their absence, reading the book is too 
much like trying to understand a dialogue 
in which one can hear only one speaker 
and must guess at the words of the other. 
Certainly the answers | received, in many 
cases, made the whole field of life my remi- 
niscences had recalled shine more vividly 
before me and lighted up distances | had 
forgotten. 

The words of one of my correspondents 
evoked with peculiar brightness the charm 
of my friends the McKeever family, whose 
children | had known in the Drumaglea 
school. When I was between seven and 
eight | was in the highest grades, as | have 
said; and all my classmates and compan- 
ions in learning were boys of fifteen and six- 
teen, whom | then regarded as full-grown, 
mature men. But | played with the children 
of my own age. Among all these children, 
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my most vivid recollection is of Helena 
McKeever. Her personality always gave 
me a sense of especial delight and glad- 
ness. After | went away from Ireland, 
when | was nine years old, | never saw her 
again. She has been long since dead. But 
I can remember and see her now with per- 
fect clearness — her blue eyes, lovely com- 
plexion, and remarkably sweet face. I miss 
her yet. She was so exquisite that you 
would have expected she might be a haughty 
and distant child. It was always a fresh 
surprise to me that she was so gentle. She 
never mocked any one. This beauty of gen- 
tleness and friendliness characterized all her 
family. I remember how I used to enjoy 
the occasions when my mother and | visited 
her mother. Mrs. McKeever would receive 
us with the most delightful hospitality, and 
serve us with delicious little biscuits and 
small glasses of sherry. 


CLANMALEE, AGHADOWEY, 
County Derry. 


Dear Mr. McClure: 

| hope you will pardon a perfect stranger ad- 
dressing you, but | was over last week in Clough- 
mills with my good friends the McKeevers. I had 
not long arrived when Patrick announced he had 
got the beginning of Mr. McClure’s Autobiog- 
raphy, showing with great contentment a copy of 
your magazine. As | was and am suffering from 
a temporary defect in my left eye, | laid it aside 
for better light, and before breakfast next morn- 
ing | had read it carefully through with much 
enjovment. 
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| have had brief accounts of your family from 
dear Mrs. McKeever, and recently from time to 
time from Miss McKeever. These accounts were 
at best sketchy, and it was with much satisfaction 
| got a full account at first hand. I was much 
struck by your broad views on the Irish land 
question, and by your reference to the death of 
Lincoln. | remember well my own father reading 
an account of it from the Belfast Morning News. 
Patrick fairly bubbled over with delight at your 
kindly reference to your Catholic school-fellows! 
Well, much and nothing has changed since your 
time. A great improvement is visible all over the 
country in the condition of our homesteads, but 
the old schoolhouse stands four-square to all the 
winds, as it did in your early days. And the same 
jolly children run past the window on the street. 
[hrough all the McKeevers’ descriptions, some of 
them very graphic, ran an intense admiration for 
your noble mother. It was a great satisfaction 
to learn last week that she was alive and able to 
enjoy the rich harvest of good things, the fruit of 
some little self-denial. I salute her, and remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
B. J. Dempsey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 


The references in the following letter to 
fadge and sowins recalled their precise taste 
and composition vividly tome. 1 remember 
sowins as a by-product of making oaten- 
meal, as it is called in Ireland. It was as 
fine as flour. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Dear Sir: 

You will no doubt be swamped with letters 
about your recollections, but, though only a poor 
littlke woman, | must write to thank you for the 
pleasure given to me by the very beginning. My 
ancestors came from the North of Ireland, and one 
of my grandmothers often talked about Ballymena 

nd Ballymoney — I am so glad to have the little 
pictures of it, even of the road between. Both my 
grandmothers would have afternoon tea, with soda 
scones and fadge; and did you ever hear of sowins 
| believe that is a very vulgar name and the 
dish should be called flummery. Then there were 
stories of the whin bushes and bogs and turf and 
bleaching-greens, and all kinds of stories about the 
Wee Folk, and about the hawthorn hedges. 

Your story brought back all those early times. 

Please forgive my troubling you, but it seems 
such a pleasure to think of all the oid people — as 
it has been many years since I left that particular 
part of the country. 

Yours very truly, 
(Miss) E. Morris. 


Mr. Ramsay’s letter recalls my grand- 
father Samuel McClure’s characteristic 
stubbornness. He was a man so consti- 
tuted that he not only would not yield in 
opinion — he could not. I believe, before 
changing his mind on a point on which 
he had determined, he might have been 
tied to the ground and cut to pieces inch 
by inch. 


Sacem, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

| can not forbear writing to express the pleasant 
surprise to me to find that “ The Story of a County 
Antrim Boy,” which is appearing in the Bally- 
mena Observer, is the McClure of the popular 
magazine by that name, and especially that you 
are from Drumaglea, County Antrim. My name 
is William Ramsay, who in 1872 was the means 
principally in the building of the Baptist meeting- 
house and parsonage in Clough. Although | was 
holding week-evening meetings in William Mc- 
Clure’s at the time of your visit to Old Ireland, | 
do not remember seeing you or hearing of your 
being there — perhaps I can account for this from 
the fact that your grandfather, who was a very 
strong Presbyterian in principle, was so bitterly 
opposed to Baptists, so-called, that he prevented 
his immediate family not only from attending my 
meetings, but he would not even speak to his 
brother William. But Samuel took sick, and | 
visited him. All were surprised at his receiving 
me, and attending to the simplicity of the gospel 
spoken by me. From time to time there was the 
more marked change upon him, both in mind anda 
failing of the heart and flesh. And being of neces- 
sity absent for about three weeks, on my return to 
Clough, | found a note from the family, saying 
that Sam was dead; and that he had requested me 
to preach the funeral sermon, which I did. 

As to William McClure, there are no doubt 
many of his equals in honesty and principle, but 
none could exceed him, or his family, or indeed any 
of the McClures. He is often in my mind, not 
only as a devoted Christian, but as so upright in 
both word and deed that, when | lost him, | knew 
of none to fill his place in my heart. At the time 
his death occurred, we were holding special meet- 
ings in Clough. I| heard that he was ill, and went 
to visit him. I had always had great faith in 
brandy for bronchial trouble, but knew their feel- 
ings on this question. Yet I got a bottle, and soon 
had brandy from the hotel below. By force of 
argument | prevailed upon him to allow me to feed 
it to him in half teaspoonfuls at intervals of a few 
minutes. When he could speak, and breathe much 
better,— and confessed he felt better,— | charged 
them that they continue this treatment; but if 
they did not, and there be a relapse, he wouldn't be 
here twenty-four hours. But when he found me 
gone he refused to take any more brandy. And he 
passed away twenty-two hours after | left. He 
had promised to pay ten pounds toward a debt on 
the building in Clough that another had failed to 
do as promised. One hour before passing away, 
and unable to articulate audibly, he put an arm 
around the neck of Mrs. McClure, drew her ear to 
his lips, and his last words on earth were: ‘See 
that those ten pounds be paid.” 

| am, dear sir, most sincerely yours, 
WiiiiamM Ramsay. 


My correspondents have in many in- 
stances filled out and peopled my story not 
only with*my own family’s histories, but 
with an expression of their own varied biog- 
raphies and characters. 


Waterproor, La. 
Dear Sir: 
| wonder if there is another person in all this 
big land will take more pleasure in reading your 
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Autobiography than |. | came from Ballymena 
— was born there. 

| remember the revival so well. It was going on 
the year before | left Ireland. | attended it often. 
A good many people thought | would be one of the 
first to be converted, but somehow my spirit was 
not called. My sister Lizzie was called. It had 
its effect on her as long as she lived. | remem- 
ber a little child who could neither read nor write. 
She was converted. She was so small (not seven 
vears old). Her name was Jane Peddler, and she 
could pray and pray so that older people would 
wonder and stand in awe. It was a wonderful 
time. 

Dear Mr. McClure, | hope you will forgive an 
old woman for her silly chatter. | could keep on 
writing for a long time all my recollections, but 
they would not interest you; but | could not 
resist just letting you know that there was some 
one in this country that could appreciate your 
story, as | remember all those people by name. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Racuet D. Seppon. 


Muncie, INb. 

Dear Sir: 

| have just read in the November number of 
McCiure’s Macazine the account of your life 
when a boy in Indiana. 

| can not express how deeply it affected me, as 
your case was so much like my own and happening 
as it did at nearly the same period of time. 
Brought from the East to a farm in this part of 
Indiana in 1857, when a year old, by an invalid 
father and Irish mother, | know just what you mean 
by your barefoot condition. | went to Sunday 
school that way, and know what it meant to have 
my feet crack and bleed from running in the mud 
in cool weather — how mother would have me sub- 
mit at night to having them washed and dressed 
with sweet cream! My feet were so sore that a 
stick well laid on across my back had not for me 
the terrors that this foot-washing had. And the 
copper-toed boots! Yes, one pair had to do all 
winter, too. 


Never had a pair of drawers until | was seven-~ 


teen, 2nd no overcoat until | was a year older. 
My mother, like yours, did all she could, and how | 
hungered to read your paper to that mother, who 
left me nearly three years ago. 

| know that many would laugh at me for writing 
a personal letter to so busy a man as yourself, but 
I feel that a man with such a boyhood memory will 
understand. Sincerely yours, 

Lewis G. Cow1nc 


LewisviLLe, INb. 
Dear Editor: 

Please excuse this letter, but | can not tell you 
the pleasure | am getting out of your Autobiog- 
raphy. I can not wait for the next magazine and 
do se patiently. I go over every word you tell of 
your life, because | can not, to save me, help feel- 
ing that you are telling something in which | have 
a part, because my mother’s father and mother, 
John and Esther Trainer, came from your part of 
North of Ireland, and were of Scotch lineage, be- 
longing to the severe old-kirk teaching, and yet, 
like your people, of lofty mind, hungry for an 
education. 

| was a large girl when my grandparents died, 
and | never tired of the stories they told me of Old 


Ireland, until | was nearly crazy to go back to the 
old paths they had trodden. Now your story 
brings it all back again. 

| read and re-read the things you say — your 
hardships; and yet, the men of my mother’s family 
went through much the same, cheerful, courageous. 
It brings the tears to my eyes in spite of me, you 
tell it so true. 

The place where you tell of your hard-working 
mother brings mine back. | never before heard 
that North of Ireland women were noted for mak- 
ing good butter, but | always knew that my grand- 
mother’s butter was the talk of the country about 
for its special sweetness and keeping qualities, and 
she taught her daughters how to make it just so. 
Now you make that plain. 

| am so glad you have written this Autobiog- 
raphy in this day of petted, helped childhood. It 
will help many a boy who has already begun to 
think his own puerile hardships are too great to 
surmount, and who is nearly ready to give up all 
endeavor. Sincerely yours, 

Ipa M. SHEPLER. 


Mempuis, TENN. 
Mr. S. S. McClure: 

| write to thank you for the free and truthful 
biography now running in McC.ure’s. Human 
endurance iooks ever to human approval, and 
yours must come in many ways. The writer is now 
in her eighty-second year, and was carried an in- 
fant to southern Alabama, and her life has been a 
tragedy from start to finish. 

Your mother was a heroine of the first order, 
and no wonder you succeeded, with a mother 
like that. 

You never had a letter more appreciative than 
this, seeking only to express my feeling for your 
mother’s sake. I thank you. Your Autobiog- 
raphy ought to thrill our boys as a trumpet’s 
blare, and | hope it will. Sincerely yours, 

EvizaBeTH TyLe Saxon. 


Mr. Elrod’s letter gives a glimpse of the 
long preparation that Japan made leading 
to her emergence and her ability to take her 
place among the great nations of our time. 
For years she has sent her brightest and 
best youth to America and Europe to learn 
what would be of value in their civilization. 
| am looking forward with great pleasure 
to meeting the present Japanese Ambassador 
in Washington. 


Crark, S. D. 

Dear Mr. McClure: 

| am reading your Autobiography with great 
interest. Can hardly wait for the remaining num- 
bers. Was working my way through college at 
Greencastle, Indiana, during the same years you 
were at Knox. Like you, | had to begin in the 
“prep” department. | earned every dollar of the 
money for my entire course, absolutely worked 
every day, except Sundays, during the six years. 
Did janitor work, was extra clerk in the post-office, 
worked on farms during the vacations. Was often 
out of school for a day, a week, or a month, but 
always finished each term, and graduated with the 
class of 82, June 22. Arrived in Dakota Territory 
June 30. Came to the end of the railroad on a con- 
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struction train, where now is located the nice live 
town of Clark. Have had a hand in helping to 
build a State and all that goes with such an oppor- 
tunity. 

While | was doing janitor work and rooming on 
the floor of the old college building, four boys came 
over from Japan to attend school. They all lived 
in one room across the hall from me. We became 
warm friends. Two of those boys are now states- 
men. One of them, Viscount Chinda, is now 
Japanese Ambassador at Washington. Another, 
Aimaro Sato, is now Japanese Ambassador at The 
Hague. This letter will introduce you to my 
boyhood friend, now Viscount Chinda, and | am 
very sure you will enjoy meeting him. 

Yours very truly, 
S. H. Evrop. 


In my account in the January number | 
had mentioned the engaging young detec- 
tive whom | met at a boarding-house on 
Michigan Avenue in Chicago; and who 
peddled and studied short-hand with me 
through one of the happiest and greenest 
summers of my life. Because he was so 
wholly pleasing, | awaited with hopeful in- 
terest some word from him after I had said: 
“| have even forgotten my comrade’s name, 
but I have often wished that I could hear 
from him again. If he should chance to 
read this narrative, | hope he will make him- 
self known to me.” I was greatly moved 
and pleased at this letter: 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Dear Friend Sam: 

Doubtless, after all these intervening years, you 
will be surprised to receive a communication from 
me.- Therefore will explain. 

On Sunday last, a friend called at my house, say- 
ing that he believed he had something that would 
be of interest to me. He then produced the Janu- 
ary, 1914, copy of McC.iure’s MaGazine, and 
read the part in your biographical sketch relating 
to incidents which | at once recognized as having 
taken part in. 

You can not imagine what a feeling of pleasure 
passed through my mind when I realized that 
you had succeeded in your business under such 
difficulties. 

This friend had heard me speak of you on sev- 
eral occasions. | first learned of your connection 
with the magazine business some years ago, when 
| saw a periodical which contained several cuts 
of magazine publishers, and | at once recognized 
your picture. That brought to my mind very 
vividly the time we had spent together, walking, 
running, and navigating in other ways through 
Indiana. 

My identification card is inclosed — this 
postal of the ‘80's. You will observe that | 
have taken good care of it and consider it now 
as a souvenir. 

Thanking you for the kindly mention which you 
made of me in your January issue, and hoping that 
this letter may be answered and our friendship of 
former years be renewed. 

Your friend, 
Georce FE. Ticnenor. 


Of the following two letters about my 
peddling days, the note from Dr. Scott illu- 
minates the horse-trade of which | spoke in 
the January number as disadvantageous to 
me. Maybe | was wrong about that horse- 
trade. I had forgotten that | had stayed 
with the family for several days, and that | 
had plenty of opportunity to reconsider my 
exchange; and forgotten how I enjoyed the 
visit and the haying. 


Rock Fatts, Itt. 
Dear Sir: 

| have been a close reader of your magazine 
for years, and just now | am much interested in 
the story of your life, and | am anxious to get to the 
place where you spent a part of your summer vaca- 
tion on my father’s farm in Whiteside County. | 
hope you will mention this trip and vacation in 
your story. Why not? Those were good old 
days. Well do I remember you and my brother 
H. B., who graduated at Knox with you, pitching 
hay in the field and at the big red barn. 

Also | remember you traded your bay mare you 
were driving on your wagon to my brother Ed for a 
big rangy gray gelding. With kindest regards, | am, 

Yours truly, 
F. J. Scorr, M.D. 


HAMMOND, IND. 
My dear Friend: 

I am reading your Autobiography with great 
interest. The December number touches on the 
period in your life of which | am somewhat famil- 
iar. You may not recall the fact that you stopped 
at our house a few days in Crown Point while you 
were selling coffee-pots, and you succeeded in dis- 
posing of one to my mother. | can not say that the 
family regarded the investment thereafter as a 
judicious one, and fora long time the coffee-pot 
stood unused, a reminder of the incident. 

| am two years younger than you, but when you 
were at our house | had arrived at the age when I 
saw great possibilities for a competent salesman, 
and, unlike you, | had accumulated by working on 
the farm during the three previous summer vaca- 
tions about a hundred and fifty dollars. This 
amount some glib general agent persuaded me to 
invest at wholesale in an article that every farmer 
would buy. I never succeeded in selling any, and 
I recall vividly, the night | slept with you at my 
home, how heavy my heart was on account of my 
bad investment, about which I did not tell you, 
for | was ashamed of it. 

My mother, who is now eighty-eight years of 
age, joins me in best wishes to you and yours. 

Sincerely, 
A. M. TurRNeR. 


My first chief in the bicycle rink owned 
by the Pope Company is now the president 
of the Fall River Merchants’ Association, 
and was, as | learned from a newspaper 
clipping that accompanied his letter which 
follows, one of the greatest trick bicycle 
riders that ever lived. 
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“ HE DID CHORES morn- 
ings and evenings, and 
clerked on Saturdays in 


Uncle Tommy's grocery” 







a Fav River, Mass. 
ay ¥ Dear Sir 
ue” | feel highly complimented 
~ee and pleased to know that you 
; associate me with events which 
€ mark a turning-point in your life 
between boyhood and manhood, as 
indicated by your reference to my name in your 
Autobiography 

Often, when reading McCiure’s, | have 
thought of your connection with the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company at a time when I| was em- 
ployed there, but always as the writer and founder 
of the Wheelman, and | have wondered whether 
the McClure | knew was yourself or a brother 

What you write of having been first set working 
as my assistant is something which surprised me 
when reading your chapter in the February instal- 
ment, and it is gratifying to find that you do not 
write that | was a bad boss.. But from your Auto- 
biography it appears that you very quickly gradu- 
ated from. the primary school of teaching people 
to ride a bicycle to the higher school of teaching 
them to buy, and that then you advanced to your 
present field of teaching life. 

Your February chapter has attracted a good 
deal of attention in Fall River, and for several 
days people have been hailing me on the street 
and asking if | have seén the last number of 
McCuure’s. 

Yesterday one of the local newspapers wrote 
the story up, and | am inclosing the clipping, with 
the assurance that | am proud to have been re- 
membered so distinctly. And, having been thus 
remembered, no doubt you know that I entered 
the trick riding game and followed it with 
considerable success. After following that 
business for fourteen years, | settled down here 
in Fall River through the persuasion of Colonel 
Pope and A. L. Pope as agent and dealer in 
Columbia bicycles. 





Sometime when | am in New York | shall 
indulge in the pleasure of calling at your 
office. 

With respectful admiration of the success 
you have made, 

Yours very truly, 
. W. D. Witmor. 

I have mentioned that Colonel Pope 
said that | might wait and see whether 
Wilmot needed some one to help him 
at the bicycle rink. Mr. Wilmot’s 
letter recalls to me that I waited for 

him between two and three hours. 
When he came, 
and I accompanied 
him to the rink to 
learn to teach 
Fourth-of-July  be- 
ginners how to 
ride on the high 
Columbia wheel, which | had never even 
mounted before, | found him kindly, unas- 
suming, brisk. He started me on a small 
wheel of the size now ordinarily in use. | 
had no practice or ease in athletic sports — 
had never done anything in a gymnasium. 
It seemed to me impossible to go around the 
rink on that wheel and afterward on the 
large Columbia. But I had to have that 
job. I rode one, and even got off and put 
on his wheel another beginner Mr. Wilmot 
had started, who had just tipped himself off. 

| became so absorbed in teaching bicycle 
riding that, though the Boston Common was 
one block distant from the rink, at the end 
of the next week | had not seen Boston Com- 
mon. I found my days as a bicycle teacher 
very full. Besides teaching, | used to clean 
all the rented wheels. Although in the course 
of my later editorship of the Wheelman | 
became president of the Ramblers’ Bicycle 
Club, I often dismounted from the high 
wheel awkwardly. Mr. Phillips, who was 
later with me on the Wheelman, was a very 
able and graceful rider. 

| remember thinking, when | went into the 
Pope Company office, that what I most 
needed and wanted was to be employed by 
a concern like this establishment, which was 
expanding, and where | could attach myself 
to the development of new enterprises. | 
had not asked or expected to see Colonel 
Pope himself. But, by a chance, I found 
myself led before his desk. In all my life I 
do not recollect one other man who would 
have understood me as Colonel Pope did. It 
is wonderful that I should have gone from 
the prairies and my college days straight to 
him — should have left my youth behind 
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me completely and gone straight to freedom 
and comprehension. 


ESTATE OF 
ALBERT A. POPE 
POPE BUILDING, 221 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dear Mr. McClure: 

| have been much interested in reading about 
your early life here in Boston, and the reference to 
Colonel Pope would certainly please him, if he 
were still on earth, as it does his family and old 
business associates. I recall an interview with you 
a number of years ago, when you outlined the plan 
of reducing the price of your magazine to ten cents, 
and | can never forget the care you put into the 
figuring of that proposition, which | remember 
met the Colonel's approval. We often spoke of it 
in after years. The Colonel certainly believed in 
you With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert L. WInKLEyY. 


Colonel Pope was liberal with money and 
opportunity. While | was with him as edi- 
tor of the Wheelman, | was free. I never 
had the sense of being thwarted by being 
under the bidding of others. He was quick, 
generous, considerate. He was never like 
granite. He never behaved as if one’s plans 
were alien to him; was never unresponsive, 
nor said: “‘ This is all on your own shoulders, 
now.” He was sympathetic, and invariably 
considered other people’s situations and 
standpoints. As a manufacturer he wanted 
the best, and for many vears had the best. 


“NOTHING bas changed since your time’ 


In the course of his great business career 
he passed through one of the most singular 
commercial episodes in this country. This 
was the extreme rapidity of the public’s re- 
jection of high wheels and demand for safety 
bicycles. The change occurred within a few 
months, and was absolute. The Pope Com- 
pany destroyed thousands of the old, large 
wheels. 

Colonel Pope had one curious trait. He 
was careful about small expenses: would 
resent it if the letter-headed paper of the 
office were used for scratch-paper; and if new 
expenditures for the Wheelman involved a 
few dollars, would be difficult. If they in- 
volved several hundred, I would place the 
matter and a description of the conditions 
and the ends desired before him, much as 
| afterward learned to place statements 
before the readers of McClure’s Magazine 
in special articles, and would let the 
facts make their own conclusions for him. 
When he expressed his decision, | would 
say: “But this will three hundred 
dollars.” 

“Why, let that go, Sam. It must be 
done,” he would reply in his quick way. 

But it was characteristic of him that he 
must make the decisions, and suppose he 
had reached them by premises of his own 
obtaining. 

“I would have made a great editor,” he 
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once said to me reflectively. “‘See how | 
have run the Wheelman.” 

Later, when | wished to interest the Cen- 
tury Company in my project for the syndi- 
cate service, | was less wise in my manner 
of placing my plan before Mr. Roswell 
Smith, who rejected it. Instead of offering 
him certain considerations and facts that led 
me to invent the syndicate business, | gave 
him the completed scheme. This course is, 
| believe, generally resented by forceful 
minds. In general, it is wise for young men 
who are presenting schemes and suggestions 
to men of first-class powers, to lay before 
them the material on which the young men 
have worked out their projects, rather than 
to present the results only. 


TALLMADGE, Onto. 
My dear Mr. McClure: 

The Autobiography in your magazine is full of 
interest to one whose early struggles and experi- 
ences were along somewhat similar lines. Your 
reference to Mr. Roswell Smith of the Century 
Company brought vividly to mind my own pleas- 
ant relations with that excellent man. He cer- 
tainly was one of the salt of the earth. Our friend- 
ship seemed to me always one-sided — that I was 
getting all the benefits and could render nothing 
adequate in return. This world will never know 
all the good that man did for struggling young 
men and women. 

You will find in the Century for June, 1892, a 
little tribute sent in response to a request included 
in the telegram telling me of his death. Is it not 
one of the good signs of the times that so many 
who are blessed with wealth have a keen sym- 
pathy for those who need a helping hand and a 
word of encouragement, and, especially, an oppor- 
tunity? Yours with all good wishes, 

P. D. Donce. 

Except during my eight months of appren- 
ticeship with the Century Company and the 
De Vinne Press, | was never under the direc- 
tion of employers, but was myself in charge. 
Those eight months were invaluable to me. 
While with the Century Company | learned 
to know thoroughly the work of authors I was 
later to deal with for the syndicate service. 
Mr. De Vinne was a most considerate and 
wise employer. At his press, we used to be 
docked for lateness, but Mr. De Vinne al- 
ways made up the sum to us afterward. In 
Mr. De Vinne I met, probably with the ex- 
ception of Mr. William Dean Howells, the 
most courteous, high-minded man I ever 
knew. Mr. De Vinne had a cultivation of 
wonderful breadth; but, because of his 
consciousness that he had never attended a 
university, he underrated his attainments 
and had the unnecessary modesty of an 
un-college-bred man. 





On this point — of the value of a college 
education — I have been interested in the 
very various views expressed in the follow- 
ing letters. 

ATHENS, Onto. 
Dear Sir: 

| have just finished reading the second instal- 
ment of your intensely interesting story, “My 
Autobiography.” 

Your thirst for an education hits hard, and my 
very soul goes out to you in all that you have said. 
At the age of fifty-four, | am just finishing my 
senior year at the Ohio University, and next spring 
| hope to get my A.B. after taking the classical 
course. | devote the mornings to college study 
and the afternoons and evenings to business. All 
this after giving my boys a proper opportunity to 
go to a standard High School and to enter Ohio 
University. The oldest is an A. M., the second is 
a junior, while the baby is a freshman. 

| have in my possession a little relic which I 
bought from a traveling student, who, with a com- 
panion, was endeavoring to raise funds with which 
he intended to finish his college education. It 
was a little brass plaything called ‘‘McClure’s 
Wonderful Pocket Microscope.” 

| had but recently finished my studies at the 
Medical Department of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and had opened an office in a small town, 
a suburb of Cleveland, when one day a young man 
presented himself, and, in a pleasing rapid-fire 
talk, told me of this wonderful discovery, etc., etc. 
lhe price was two dollars. Upon learning that I 
had but recently quit college and was trying to 
establish myself in business, this young man be- 
came quite chummy and confidential in his talk. 
He interested me greatly, because he believed in 
all the stuff which he had told me about the Mc- 
Clure’s Wonderful Pocket Microscope,”’ and be- 
cause we found in our exchange of confidences 
much that ran along parallel lines. As | had only 
$1.20 in my pocket, he condescended to let me 
have the instrument for that sum — weren’t we 
students? The last cent of money | possessed 
went to purchase the wonderful instrument. Our 
parting had all the warmth of college friends. | 
had advised him never to stint his stomach, that 
he must eat more wholesome food; for, while | 
had worked up from a newsboy, | early in my 
career found that a well filled stomach gave new 
life and vigor to a fellow who had to work hard and 
fast. He had suffered in physical health from his 
enforced economy, while | had had almost perfect 
health. 

The “ Wonderful Pocket Microscope”’ was then, 
as now, being sold in the novelty stores for twenty- 
five cents! 

With heartfelt wishes, | am, 

Very truly yours, 
Bernarp R. Le Roy. 


Dear Mr. McClure: 

Yesterday for the first time | picked up Mc- 
Crure’s MaGazine. The story | seemed to like 
the most was the life of McClure. It was while he 
was at Knox College. | am only fourteen, but | 
enjoyed this story very much. It seems to me 
that if | had to work my way through college,— 
which | may have to do if | go,— it would suit me 
much better than if some one paid my way. I 
have found the earlier stories of S. S. McClure’s 
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Life, and expect to read them and also finish the 
rest of it. 
| am very poor in grammar and spelling, so | 
expect | have made some mistakes in writing this, 
but | hope to do better some day. 
Yours truly, 


ATHABASCA, CANADA. 
Dear Mr. McClure: 

Since your first number in October, | have made 
a two hundred mile trip each month to this little 
village of Athabasca, at the end of the steel, for 
my McC.ure’s. This time | came by dog 
team, for the trails were bad through this far- 
North country. 

It is interesting to know why | have done so. 
Why would a lonely trapper around the Arctic 
Circle be interested in a publication of any de- 
scription? The following story of my “boyhood 
struggle,” so similar to yours, will soon con- 
vince you that your Autobiography has a true 
sequel. 

My mother died when | was a mere child, and 
my father, being a poor farmer, barely made a 
living for us. 

At the age of fourteen | left our Indiana home- 
stead and went to Jacksonville, Illinois, to live 
with an aunt of mine who had promised me an 
education. | entered high school that fall (1904) 
and battled my way through my freshman year, 
working morning and nights, firing furnaces. 
During the summer vacation of the following year 
| met up with a bunch of magazine agents selling 
a cheap magazine. I was working in an ice-house 
at the time, and fancied selling magazines was a 
great money-making proposition, as | had always 
envied the life of a traveling man. We worked 
about every town in northern Illinois, and 
by September 15 | had saved over a hundred 
dollars. 

My sophomore year was easy sailing, and the 
following summer (1906) | struck out again, sell- 
ing magazines. After a few weeks in Indiana | 
received word my aunt had been killed in a wreck, 
so I hurried back to Jacksonville to mourn the sad- 
dest affair since my mother passed away. Being 
too late to join the crew again, | worked a few 
cities we had skipped in Illinois. The last | 
worked before reéntering school was Galesburg, 
the town, or city now, which is so dear to you, 
Mr. McClure, when you turn back to your boy- 
hood days. 

One rainy afternoon | was canvassing down 
Oak Street, and | came to a big brick house. 
Miss E answered the ring. Since then, Mr. 
McClure, I have been in love. 

I finished my junior year at high school, and 
sold magazines the entire summer of 1907 through 
Michigan and Ohio. It is needless to state the 
many setbacks and down-and-out stories a travel- 
ing agent meets up with, for you followed the same 
game once yourself. 

I went back to Galesburg, and worked in a 
brickyard all winter and spring, keeping constant 
company with Miss E——, who was then a junior 
at Knox. | decided to enter Knox the following 
semester. To make up the necessary work, |! re- 
ceived a helping hand from a Mr. Curtis during 
those hot summer evenings. He was a big-hearted 
“prof” who spent his summer vacations fishing 
and playing golf at the country club. 


When registration day came at Knox, | was 
fully prepared and passed all “exams” with very 
good grades. | worked hard the first six weeks, 
making the freshman football team and running a 
students’ agency for a laundry, which netted me 
plenty of spending money. After New Year's | 
went in for basebal!, making the freshman 
team. To myself, those rare days of spring, | was 
“king of all.” 

The next summer | was persuaded to join the 
Winona Baseball Club after school let out. | met 
all the baseball officials of the Wis.-Minn. League, 
and they lured me on by stories of fame and riches. 
| nibbled the baited hook right off the reel. Three 
weeks after school opened came my downfall. | 
was declared ineligible, being declared a rank 
professional just because | traveled about 
six weeks with the Winona club. I pleaded my 
case time after time with the State Athletic 
Association, but they absolutely refused to rein- 
state me. 

Being the most heart-broken lad that ever 
enrolled at Knox, I decided to leave Galesburg 
forever. 

In 1911 | went to Duluth to take a goad sal- 
aried position with a land company. I worked 
around Duluth for ten months, learning the real- 
estate “graft” from A to Z. During my stay in 
Duluth I found out who had done the “ knocking”’ 
that caused my fall at Knox. 

It was another suitor of Miss E——’s, one 
whom I had placed all the confidence in the world 
in, and the last party whom | would have expected 
to do such a small trick. He was a classmate of 
mine. I was so angered on finding out such a 
thing that | left Duluth on the Twilight Lim- 
ited that same night, and arrived in Galesburg 
late the next night, about 11 p. m. I hurriedly 
reached Miss E——’s home in a taxicab. Just as 
| had thought, who was standing at the gate, with 
Miss E , but my rival. If | had had a gun 
at that moment, perhaps | would have hanged 
for a murderer long ago; but, luckily, we only 
fought with words, the three of us. _| said things 
that autumnal night that | have felt sorry for 
since, and how well do | remember, when | chal- 
lenged him to a fistic combat in Miss E——’s 
presence, he only smiled and said: “Gentlemen 
don’t fight.” 

| left Galesburg the next day, and never have 
been back since. 

| came into this far-North country in April, 1912, 
and started a live-fox farm at Peace River Crossing 
on the Peace River. | have at present over a hun- 
dred live foxes worth about $10,000 and a home- 
stead worth $5,000. | have not forgotten Knox 
or Galesburg, for once in a while | hear from Miss 
E—— 

| am only twenty-four years of age, and at 
the present time am strongly debating in my 
mind whether to sell out and return to Knox 
for my senior year, or still live in’ this great 
lone country, hemmed in by these icy moun- 
tains, with the Indian and Eskimo for my only 
companions. 

What would you do? 

Yours very truly, 
Jack HALt. 


I include this Illinois letter because of its 
sympathy with my early taste for reading 
catalogues of agricultural implements. 
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Betcevitre, Ice. 
Dear Sir 

For a long time | have been a reader of your 
magazine. Last fall my son and | took our usual 
annual outing of a month up into New Brunswick, 
Canada, after moose and caribou. When I re- 
turned home, | was very busy for several weeks. 
By and by I got straightened out, and picked up 
the December number of your magazine, and just 
casually commenced to read your Autobiography. 
To say that | am interested in your story is put- 
ting it very mildly. 

We have been in the threshing-machine business 
for a good many years, and where you speak of 
reading catalogues of agricultural implement deal- 
ers, | felt impelled to send you one, but presume 
long ere this you have got out of the habit of read- 
ing that class of literature. 

| am very anxious to read the concluding num- 
bers, and hope Professor Hurd finally became 
reconciled to what seems to be the inevitable — 
the marriage of you and Harriet. The professor 
seemed to have been somewhat set against you, 
and | admire Harriet for her ever steadfast dis- 
position to carry out her father’s wishes, yet her 
loyalty to you. 

| was reared on a farm, soon will be sixty-nine 
years of age, quite hale and vigorous. Every fall | 
go off with my son for four weeks after big game. 
Have been in Canada six falls. 

With best wishes, | beg to remain, 

Yours truly, your old friend, 
Cyrus THOMPSON 


OKLAHOMA Ciry. 
My dear Mr. McClure: 

Surely it was a beautiful inspiration that im- 
pelled you to give to the world, and especially to 
us old people, the story of your life. To me, once 
a country child myself, the description of the 
primitive yet beloved home, the scarcity of books, 
the conning of the almost only available one, the 
Bible, the keen relish for school and the loneliness 
attending vacation,—even the desolate feeling 
occurring at the daily home-coming;— all so in- 
timately described, awakens a feeling of spiritual 
understanding and kinship that is hard to under- 
stand. 

We old ones can sit back and read about your 
life, and live over again, while we read, a good 
deal of what we have experienced ourselves — all 
except the success. Some of us have the bitter 
feeling of defeat. 


I have especially enjoyed the letters deal- 
ing with Indiana. The letter from E.R. P.in 
his; reference to Gary reminds me how, dur- 
ing one of my peddling trips, I slept outdoors 
all night in the sand, and how astonished | 
was to find how the sand very soon becomes 
as hard and as unyielding as rock when you 
are sleeping on it. 

WINCHESTER, IND. 
Dear Sir 

Your Autobiography depicts faithfully and 
vividly the spirit of youth with its “long, long 
thoughts’’ and its wondrous air-castles. 

Many times have | heard Uncle Tommy and 
Aunt Hattie, as Mr. and Mrs. Shreve were famil- 
iarly called, tell how Uncle Tommy, one frosty 





autumn morning when driving into Valparaiso 
from his marsh farm, overtook a boy in the 
road and asked him to ride. Upon inquiry as 
to his destination the boy replied that he 
was going to Valparaiso, but he did not know 
whom he was going to see there, although 
he did know that he wanted to attend school 
there. 

Uncle Tommy took the boy to his home at 105 
East Water Street. The boy did chores of morn- 
ings and evenings, and clerked on Saturdays and 
holidays in Uncle Tommy’s grocery. | have 
heard Aunt Hattie tell how she used to sit up 
nights to knit stockings for this boy to wear to 
school. 

They said you were energetic, quick to learn, and 
always had a ready and witty and usually a rather 
vociferous reply to all inquiries of customers at the 
grocery. One of your favorite replies to custom- 
ers inquiring for butter was: “ We have butter to 
suit the tastes of the most fastidious.” 

Sincerely yours, 
RX. E. B. 


Papucan, Ky. 
Dear Sir: 

To me personally your memoirs are extraordi 
narily interesting by reason of the fact that my 
own early life was spent among the scenes of your 
first Indiana experiences. | am of your age to a 
year, and was in Brown’s first year at the Valpa- 
raiso Normal, when he came there, a young man 
full of vim and enthusiasm, from Lebanon, Ohio. 

While you were working on the B. & O. grade 
1 was helping to build this road across the Calumet 
where Gary now stands. Although a boy, | had 
charge of several teams belonging to a farmer of 
northern Porter County. My biography would 
read quite different from yours apart from the 
early struggles | had, but we can not all succeed 
in our ambitions. | have taught country school, 
and unfortunately did not quit when | ought, as 
you did. Have worked on a farm, and in the 
lumber woods. Have been a telegraph operator 
in Chicago and a railroad telegrapher in the 
Northwest, a railroad trainman, yard-master, gen- 
eral foreman, and relief agent. A thousand recol- 
lections come to me when | read your chapters, 
and | wish you would, when you get through, go 
back over it all and tell us the thousand and one 
things you left out. 

I want to congratulate you on your Autobiog- 
raphy and to thank you for the chance it gives 
me to live over some of those happy days when | 
was even poorer than | am now, but had that 
romantic and happy faith and that abounding 
health that made nothing of poor clothes. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. R. P. 


These and other letters, from many kinds 
of people | seem always to have known all 
around the world, changed for me the tone 
of my autobiography from that of a mono- 
logue to the more natural sound of conversa- 
tion. They made my own autobiography 
so much more real and vivid to me that | 
want to supplement it for other readers with 
the sound of these voices I have heard with 
such pleasure from so near and far. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


HEN a man has taken a step across 

those limits which society imposes 

on his conduct, he immediately 
begins, with a certain anxiety, to seek for the 
visible results in those events, ordinary or 
extraordinary, which affect his prosperity. 
From the time of Massingale’s meeting with 
Dodo, everything had succeeded with him. 
He had had a period of unusual success in 
the stock market. Property which he had 
accepted in lieu of a debt had unexpectedly 
proved necessary to the approaches of a new 
bridge and had returned him ten times its 
value. His kennel had swept everything be- 
fore it in the Dog Show, and in the daily ses- 
sions at the card-table his run of luck had 
continued with extraordinary persistence. 
Finally, the newspapers lately had given 
him columns of publicity. Certain criticisms 
which he had passed on the haphazard con- 
duct of justice had been taken up and had 
set in movement great machines of investiga- 
tion, which threatened an overturn at the 
coming municipal elections. As a conse- 
quence, he had received proffers of advance- 
ment, and a political career seemed within 
his reach. 

Whatever vague rumblings of conscience 
may have stirred within him, they were, in a 
measure, stilled by these evidences of the 
good favor in which he stood with Providence 
since Dodo’s introduction into his life. He 
was resolved to see in her the explanation of 
ali that was favorable, and he repeated, in 
daily self-justification, that if she brought 
him this good luck, there could be no great 
harm, else a moral Heaven certainly would 
not continue to shower him with blessings. 
He did not express the feeling in so many 
words, but it existed, half avowed. 

The first disagreeable shock had come in 
the form of a message from Harrigan Blood 
saying that he would oppose any attempt to 
raise Massingale to the Court of General 
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Sessions. The message was delivered by a 
mutual friend, with intimations that, on ac- 
count of certain sides of his personal life, it 
would be better not to lay himself open to the 
attack of a vindictive antagonist. The truth 
was that Harrigan Blood, since the day when 
Dodo had been so. unfortunately inspired as 
to bring them together, had conceived the 
idea that the luncheon had been arranged 
with the express purpose of making him 
ridiculous, and that Massingale had been a 
party to the plot. The quarrel with Sassoon 
had been costly; his sense of pride had been 
cruelly tried; on top of which the thought 
that she had paraded him for the delectation 
of a favored rival was unbearable to his sensi- 
tive, vain nature. He took his revenge thus, 
from a need of feeling that at the end the 
ridicule would not rest on his side. Massin- 
gale knew the man too well to have any 
doubts as to his yielding. If the political 
campaign were to be entered, he saw now 
that it would mean a distressing facing of 
every indignity. It was the threat, perhaps, 
more than the deprivation, that annoyed 
him; for at the bottom he had now come toa 
full realization of the utter disorganization 
which the pursuit of Dodo must inevitably 
bring him. 

The morality of a man of the world after 
forty is largely a question of what is, and 
what is not, done. Massingale, without 
being aware of it, possessed this code to an 
unusual degree. Despite the depths of in- 
fatuation into which he had plunged, he 
never for a moment contemplated anything 
but the permissible: divorce and remarriage. 

This decisive step he had contemplated 
now for more than two months, approaching 
and retreating. At times he had been on the 
point of breaking in tempestuously on his 
wife and delivering an ultimatum, and the 
next day he had thanked Heaven for the acci- 
dent that had prevented a crisis. He was 
afraid of Dodo. Never for a moment had he 
placed the slightest faith in her romantic 
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dramatization of a lawless elopement. Be- 
yond that a future in which she should join 
him as his wife was illegible to his eyes. He 
was too profoundly sensible of the utter 
change she had effected in his life not to fear 
where he might follow. He found that she 
consumed his day; that only the moments 
spent with her were vital. His old associa- 
tions bored him; in their presence he felt 
unaccountably young, eager for youth. The 
evenings when Dodo punished him by de- 
parting with mysterious others were intoler- 
ably long and heavy. And then, he suffered! 
He came to know all the torments of jeal- 
ousy, hatred, and submission vielently, re- 
acting. 

A little thing had perhaps more influence 
on his decision at this moment than any- 
thing else — the ring that Lindaberry had 
given Dodo, and of which she would furnish 
no explanation. This ring haunted him, 
terrified him. He was a keen enough ob- 
server to perceive instinctively its threat — 
that back of it was a deep import, not a mere 
passing entanglement of aweek. Something 
else there was in her life, of major impor- 
tance, he felt, strong enough to threaten him. 
Finally, on the night he had taken Dodo in 
his car after her meeting with Nebbins, this 
feeling of jealousy and alarm had become so 
intensified that he had suddenly flung the 
future to the winds, and determined to be 
rid of the pain, the frenzy, and the miserable 
longing which his resistance brought him in 
daily torture. 

When he returned to his home, he learned 
from the footman at the door that Mrs. 
Massingale had entered half an hour before. 
He went directly to her rooms, giving himself 
no time for hesitation or reflection. 

“Who is it?” cried a startled voice at his 
knock. 

“It’s 1; may I come in?”’ 

A moment later he entered. His wife, a 
frail, neurasthenic, thinly pretty woman of 
forty, was standing with a peignoir hastily 
clutched about her, a towel in hand, hastily 
rubbing off the cream: with which her maid 
had been industriously massaging her face. 
On the dressing-table was a heap of hair in 
disordered braids. The mellow shades on 
the electric candles flung frightened shadows 
on the sharp oval face and the penciled eye- 
brows that took flight above the nervous 
eyes. 

“Send’’— he did not even know the name 
of his wife’s maid —‘‘send her away!” 

“Lucille, laissez-mot; je vous sonnerai plus 





tard!”’ Mrs. Massingale said directly, her 
eyes on her husband’s face. She went to the 
door, closing it, and came swiftly back. 

“Harold, what is it?” she cried breath- 
lessly. “‘Are we ruined?” 

“No!” he said, with a touch of irony in his 
voice. “‘No; it is not money matters!” 

She had seen the specter of bankruptcy 
before her eyes at his incomprehensible en- 
trance. She shuddered and regained her 
self-control with a sigh. 

“Sit down!” he said, straddling a chair 
and resting his arms on the back. “Clara, I 
am very — I am exceedingly unhappy!” 

At the sound of his voice, more than at 
the authority in his manner, her alarm 
flashed up anew. She seated herself hesi- 
tatingly, scenting instinctively the approach 
of some formless danger. 

“Well, well! What is it?” 
finally. 

“Clara, | want my liberty!” 

She relaxed a little. His liberty? She had 
never for a moment opposed that! 

“This life | am leading is a ghastly mock- 
ery! I want it toend! I want to be able to 
lead my own life. I want a divorce!” 

She rose in her seat, stretched out her 
hand, and stammered: 

“What?” 

“IT have come to tell you that | am re- 
solved to divorce!”’ 

“ Divorce!” 

All at once she fell back, limp and swoon- 
ing, her head fallen forward on her breast. 
He rose, searched among the bottles, found 
smelling-salts, and methodically, not quite 
convinced, held them to her nostrils. Then, 
when she started, he placed the bottle on her 
lap and resumed his seat. 

Her first emotion, on returning from the 
dizziness which had not been altogether as- 
sumed, was one of profound astonishment. 
After almost twenty years of married life, 
when she felt the completest security, when 
her life had run smoothest along the roads 
she herself had directed, all at once every- 
thing was threatened, without her being able 
to perceive at what point she had committed 
an error. 

“You said — divorce?”’ she said weakly, 
staring at him. 

“Yes! I have come to ask you to make no 
opposition, if | make whatever provision you 
desire for yourself.” 

Before the detail of his manner she could 
no longer cherish any doubt. She became 
suddenly the woman of astuteness and cun- 
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ning that she really was, gathering every 
energy to ward off the blow. 

“You are not serious! It is impossible that 
you can be serious!” she began. She rose 
quickly and, gliding to the door, assured 
herself that Lucille was not eavesdropping. 


*“* 4H, Dopo, how have I ever li 


“| never was more serious in my life!” 

“Then let me say right here, — and | will 
never change,” she said, returning defiantly, 
—“l am Mrs. Massingale. That is my 
name; that is my position in the world. | 
will never surrender it. | will never, never 
consent to a divorce, on any grounds what- 
soever!”’ 

“Let us discuss it!’’ he said quietly. 

“Discuss? There is nothing to discuss!’ 


, 


she cried, with rising anger ‘“‘What have 
you to reproach me with? | have been a 
faithful wife all my married life. I have 
never made you ridiculous; I have never dis- 
honored your name! Of how many women 
can you say the same in our world? I have 





ved a day away from you!’ he said” 


run your house for you, and | have let you go 
your way, lead your life, do as you pleased, 
without complaint! And now, | am the one 
to be sacrificed? Never! You may have 
your idea of marriage. | have mine! | re- 
gard it as a holy sacrament that nothing can 
divide but death!” 

“Clara, | warn you,” he said quietly, 
“that the matter is too serious for scenes. | 


>? 


am fully resolved! 


, 
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“So am I!” 

“May | ask you what our marriage has 
been?” he said, growing angry in spite of 
himself. “ Yes, I believe in all you say, when 
marriage is a marriage! But when it is simply 
a convenient legal phrase to yoke together 
two human beings who have not the slightest 
interest in common in the world in 

“What?” 

“My dear Clara,” he said icily, “let me 
say a few plain words to you! We have lived 
twenty years together as you have wished it 
and as I have agreed. This house might be a 
hotel, and we passing guests, for all the mar- 
riage there has been to it! And now, when at 
forty-five | have the chance to live the life 
you denied me, you would stop me by any 
such mummery as the sacredness of this mar- 
riage! What? You would prevent me now 
when | come to you genthy, quietly, and say 
to you: ‘I love, | want to live, | want to be 
free from a bond that ts nothing, to know 
what is real.’”’ 

“But you are mad, infatuated! You don’t 
know what you are saying!”’ she cried, recoil- 
ing in terror. “But then, you wish to marry 
again!” 

“Again? 
he cried. 

There was a pause, during which he 
brought himself back to calm, and she rap- 
idly ran over in her mind the possible woman 
in her own set who might have thus awak- 
ened him. 

“Clara, do not let us lose our sense of dig- 
nity,”’ he said solemnly. “I do not expect 
you to answer to-night.” 

“| will never consent!”’ she cried, flaring up. 

“| don’t expect your answer to-night,” he 
repeated slowly. “I shall return here to- 
morrow afternoon at four. By that time 
you will have reflected; you will perceive 
the monstrous iniquity of keeping me from a 
happiness that is perfectly indifferent to you. 
Moreover, | will make any settlement on you 
that you indicate. You will probably realize 
by +that time that nothing in your mode of 
living need be changed; this house shall be 
yours; all that is sacrificed is a little vanity, 
the public recognition of a loss that has never 
meant anything to you!” 

“Wait!” she said, with a rapid calculation. 
“Do | know the woman? Is it one of my 
friends?” 

“It is not! It is some one, a young girl, 
from an entirely different world,” he replied, 
and went out. 





No! I want a real marriage!” 


She remained embattled, and yet with the 
hovering sense of defeat, striving to explain 
the catastrophe. 

“Ah, if | had had a child this never could 
have happened!”’ she cried all at once, strik- 
ing her forehead. 

Their interview the next day ended in the 
same deadlock. Massingale left his wife 
clinging to the wall and choking with rage, 
descended to his car, and gave Dodo’s ad- 
dress. The scene had left him in just that 
state of frenzy he needed to do the thing he 
would have hesitated long to do in his day of 
calm. The life that he had claimed from his 
wife rose up doubly precious to him for the 
proclaiming. He would cut off his wife with- 
out a cent; he would force her to sue him for 
abandonment, if not from shame, from posi- 
tivenecessity. Anyhow,thediewascast! He 
had cut away from all the old life! He would 
go with Dodo to-night, racing into the new, as 
she had wished. After a few months, a year, 
abroad, traveling in hidden countries, when 
his wife had come to her senses and procured 
a divorce, he would marry Dodo. They would 
not come back to New York, but the world 
was wide. Marriage exalted everything. He 
would not be the first so to act. He jumped 
out and ran hastily up the stairs, knocked, 


* and came tempestuously into the room. 


He saw her with hands clasped over her 
bosom, standing tremulously sweet, swaying 
with fear of his coming. He held out his arms. 

“Come!” 

She heard it, rather frightened, alarmed, 
too, at the personal disorder that shook him 
like a leaf, alarmed at the man who had at 
last come to where she had wished him. She 
said to herself, incredulously, that she was 
happy — wildly happy; and she remained 
quiet, passing her hands soothingly over his 
bent head, alert, as if listening for some 
sound in the air. 

“You will come?” he said suddenly, hold- 
ing her from him. 

“Yes!” she said in a whisper. 

“Now — to-night — far off — with me?” 

“Yes! How has it happened?”’ she said 
breathlessly. “Why now? Why are you 
willing, all at once?” 

“Because | no longer care for anything 
else but you!” he cried — “friends, career, 
reputation. Because i can’t live without 
you, Dodo! Because nothing else in life is 
life but you! Because I’ve come to hate it 
all — the rest! Dodo, I love you! I can’t be 
without you!” 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 191] 
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Stories of Hundred Thousand Dollar Salaries 














A $100,000 ANALYST 


By 
EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


LONG in 1912 a big wholesale grocery 
house in New York had a good job 
open, and looked around for the 

right man to fill it. 

There were plenty of grocery executives 
available, but, instead of selecting one of 
these, the house went to Lewis E. Pierson, 
who was president of the Irving National 
Bank. He had never been in the grocery 
business, and didn’t claim to know much 
about it. 

“We'd like to have you come over and 
modernize some of our ‘corner-store meth- 
ods,’”’ was the proposition put up to him. 


This grocery house was Austin, Nichols 
& Company, and its spokesman was Harry 
Balfe. For some time Balfe had been on 
the still hunt for a man who could do the 
things he had in mind. 

“I’m a banker,” said Pierson. 

“All right,” returned Balfe; “that’s just 
what we want. We are willing to pay you 
a banker's price.” 

Then he made a proposition that would 
make an ordinary grocer’s eyes open pretty 
wide. 

New York bank presidents get rather 
large salaries, commonly between $25,000 
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and $50,000 a year. The Irving National 
was one of the larger banks, and its presi- 
dent was not the lowest-priced banker in 
New York; but the grocery house offered 
to double the banker’s cash salary, and 
to give him outright, as part of his 
compensation, enough stock to put him 
in the $100,000 class for many years to 
come. 


Bank President or Grocer? 


Thus began a flirtation that lasted two 
or three months, during which time Mr. 
Pierson investigated the wholesale food 
business with an eye to its needs and op- 
portunities. Also, he looked into the spe- 
cific things to be dene in the business of 
Austin, Nichols & Company. He and Mr. 
Balfe together went over the food-products 
situation, and here are some of their con- 
clusions: 

That wholesale and retail food distri- 
bution is encumbered at every turn by 
tradition and by primitive methods. 

That the margin of profit in the distri- 
bution of foods if exceedingly small — the 
retail grocer making scarcely more than 
wages, and the wholesaler not doing much 
better. 

That the percentage of expense is ruin- 
ously high. 

Therefore it followed that the food- 
product business presented a great oppor- 
tunity for constructive and creative work — 
work that might come to have a national 
economic bearing on the whole scheme of 
business. Compared with this opportunity, 
a bank presidency lost its importance. 

Before this time the Irving National 
Bank got pretty busy. It said to Pierson: 

“Stay here, and we will double your salary 
and give you an opportunity to increase 
your stock-holdings.” 

But Pierson was imbued with the mer- 
cantile opportunity, and thus became pres- 
ident of the grocery house, and probably 
the highest salaried man in the grocery 
business. 

Of course, there was a reason why he was 
chosen to do a great work. His record in 
the Irving National Bank gives the clue. 
This story really begins in 1912;: but, just 
to get an angle on Pierson, glance for a 
minute at earlier things. 

At the age when some boys are thinking 
of high school, he got a job as messenger in 
the Hanover National Bank in New York. 


Here he advanced until he struck the job 
of signature clerk, where he stayed six years 
because he had no under-study. 

“I don’t want this job forever,” he said. 
“If I can’t have something better in this 
bank, I’ll go somewhere else.” 

Then they got him an under-study, and 
as soon as this man was trained Pierson 
was promoted. He has never forgotten the 
significance of the incident. 

The Hanover National had some sort of 
interest in a struggling little bank in New 
York,— which afterward became the Irving 
National,— and wanted a live-wire young 
chap to rejuvenate it. Without his know- 
ledge, Pierson was chosen, 

“Go over there and sign your name as 
cashier,” was the first he heard about it. 

His salary was $2400 a year, which he 
thought pretty good. 

In those days banks were dignified, se- 
cretive, and had the habit of sitting back 
and waiting for business to come. Pierson 
went out after it in person. He began with 
trips to such cities as Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
and Cincinnati, where he called on bankers 
and talked up his own bank and its service. 
He came back with $200,000 in new de- 
posits. At that time the total assets of 
his bank were only a million and a half; it 
was just a little neighborhood bank, out 
of the swim. 


Changing a Little Bank into a Big One 


To give the bank pulling power, Pierson 
developed a service that afforded unique 
facilities in bill-of-lading business, so that 
the bank adopted a trade-mark, “B. L.” 
He introduced a new collection system, and 
was the first to give customers a statement 
instead of the old plan of balancing pass- 
books. He put on a publicity campaign, 
which included a unique “quick assets” state- 
ment that for clearness went far beyond the 
usual meaningless bank statement. 

To directors he furnished complete type- 
written lists of transactions, thus displacing 
the custom of perfunctorily reading at di- 
rectors’ meetings the lists of loans and 
transactions. 

His “directors’ dinners” became famous 
in bank circles, the directors, in turn, act- 
ing as hosts when deposits touched speci- 
fied points. The little bank grew into a 
big one, with earning power that ranked 
with the first five national banks in New 
York. 
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Meanwhile, Pierson was president of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association, and 
afterward president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. Under his administration, 
rejuvenating things happened there, too. 

In association work, and in his own ca- 
pacity as a digger for business, he was one 
of the widest travelers among New York 
bankers. There are only two or three 
States where he hasn’t dug in person for 
deposits. 

When, finally, he quit, his bank had as- 
sets of $53,000,000 — and every one of the 
loans he left there has been paid. 

So, at the age of forty, he arrived at the 
threshold of mercantile life, and went up 
to the headquarters of Austin, Nichols & 
Company. All about him he saw huge 
wholesale establishments, and streets that 
were blocked in every direction with 
teams and auto-trucks. The congestion 
was symbolic of the work that lay ahead 
of him. 

Balfe and Pierson, remember, were brew- 
ing some revolutionary things in food- 
merchandising — things tremendously im- 
portant not only to their own house, but to 
food distributors in general, and especially 
to New York. The metropolis, of all cities, 
presents the most complicated problems. 
But these larger things were not all these 
two men had set out to accomplish. 

The more immediate troubles lay, first, 

in practically reorganizing the accounting, 
credits, and general office procedures. This 
meant, to a large extent, the rebuilding of 
the whole human machinery of the business, 
excepting, however, 
the sales force. Mr. 
Balfe had been di- 
recting this part of 
the business, and its 
efficiency was not 
questioned. - 
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FULTON FISH MARKET, New York, showing the congestion that takes place in the 
handling and distribution of food products 
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New YORK IS VERY PRIMITIVE in its methods of wholesale food distribution. The 
goods are unloaded at the river-front upon street vebicles, hauled, with ruinous delays, 
through the congested districts, scattered among different warebouses, unpacked, repacked, 
reassembled, again hauled through blockaded streets, and so on with endless repetition 


A Man Who Saves for His Firm Every 
Year More than His Salary 


Since the purpose of this article is to show 
how a $100,000 man earns his money, some 
hurried glimpses behind the scenes are in 
order. They will not make up any con- 
secutive story, but they will give you 
some idea as to why expense percentages in 
the food business are high. The Austin- 
Nichols Company was no flagrant example 
of the inefficiency that prevails all the way 
down to the corner grocery. Probably it 
presented a fair type of general conditions. 
The house had grown to very large propor- 
tions,— perhaps the largest house in_ its 
line,— and along with its growth had ac- 
cumulated drift-wood and traditions. 

For the moment, forget the bigger plans 
and take a look at some of the drift-wood. 

There was a nice little coop of a private 
office waiting for Pierson up at the Austin- 
Nichols headquarters; with ground-glass to 
prevent people from seeing him and to keep 
him from seeing the people. But the first 
thing he did was to drag a desk into the 
middle of a room full of clerks. 
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“T’ll sit out here for a- while,” he said. 
“But you might as well take that ground-glass 
out of my office over in the.corner, for when 
I move into it | want glass I can see through.” 

Being a banker by training, it was natural 
that he should light first on the credit de- 
partment. But Pierson is a diplomat rather 
than a fighter, so there were no fireworks. 
Things happened so quietly that there 
wasn’t a single bang. 

The credit department had been a pretty 
good credit department, with a mighty 
good man at the head of it. But it was so 
hampered by general encumbrances and the 
lack of an overshadowing leadership that 
sometimes days were consumed in getting 
orders passed through it. For instance, 
credit information was filed in an anti- 
quated and inaccessible way — so very in- 
accessible, indeed, that often it couldn’t be 
found at all. y 

To-day an official of the house — not Mr. 
Pierson — estimates’ at $30,000 the annual 
saving that comes from prompt collections, 
the elimination of poor credits, the liberal 
selling of good risks, and the handling of 
this form of finance by a trained banker. 
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“In that one item,” he says, “the new 
chief executive has earned nearly a third of 
his yearly compensation.” 

Incidentally, this result has been accom- 
plished, not by increasing the pay-roll of the 
department, but by reducing it $44 a week. 

About the time Pierson went there, an 
inventory showed $1,500,000 in stock, of 
which $250,000 had been on hand six months 
or longer. The next inventory showed only 
$39,000 tied up in this slow-moving stock. 
The difference represented some analytical 
thinking along the lines of an inquiry as to 
the “why” of it. To-day the simplifica- 
tion of procedures and the placing of definite 
responsibilities saves, for one thing, the in- 
terest on more than $200,000. This would 
be, say, $10,000. So now the president has 
earned more than $40,000 of his pay. The 
cost of storage, insurance, handling, and 
other items makes up perhaps an additional 
saving of $5000. 

In the old days the losses through the 
deductions, allowances, and claims of cus- 
tomers aggregated something like $90,000 
a year. Creative work done by Pierson, 
with the coéperation of Balfe and other 
executives, resulted in an “adjustment led- 


ger’ which automatically required the fol- 
lowing up of every open item, including all 
goods rejected by customers. More than 
twenty per cent of the old items are now 
eliminated. 

In this work we find that the president 
earns $20,000 more of his pay. The total 
that he earns foots up, roughly, $65,000. 
These figures, remember, are furnished by 
a high official, without Pierson’s knowledge. 

A new pay-roll method has saved a weekly 
salary outgo in the cashier’s department 
of $93. A _ reorganization in the billing 
has cut an additional item of $223 a week 
from the pay-roll. 

In the bookkeepers’ department there 
were continued errors and a vast amount of 
waste labor and confusion, causing delay 
and expense all along the line. A complete 
reorganization of this branch of office work 
was made, and an estimate of the annual 
saving through these betterments is $15,000. 
So all these items together foot up close to 
$100,000 that is saved in twelve months. 
But the things so far cited are just a few of 
the lesser achievements that come from 
analytical leadership; and we haven't yet 
even glanced at the really big things. 














HARRY BALFE'S room and the famous map where records of the orders of hundreds of salesmen 


all over the United States are plotted every day. 


By this method the firm can tell at a glance just how 


its goods are being sold, what territories are being well covered, and what districts are being neglected 
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Nor have we counted the savings that 
are coming from the improvements in that 
intangible yet positive thing called human 
efficiency in other words, the “organi- 
zation.” The building of the organization 
has been going on steadily. 


Hiring an Executive in a Two-Minute 
Interview 
President Pierson hadn’t been there long 
when he wanted, for example, a_ certain 
executive. 


“Come up to the club and have lunch with 
me,”’ said the president. 

They lunched together — not once, but 
often. A sociable meal and a cigar give 
good opportunity of bringing out ideals and 
viewpoints. This man possessed experience 
that was valuable to Austin, Nichols & 
Company, but his methods had been wrong. 
A little tact changed his methods and pre- 
served his services to the company. 

All through the office were men who for 
years had been acquiring information about 





Down in 
the Irving 
National 
Bank he 
knew a 
young man 
who filled 
his require- 


ments. 
**Come 
and see 
me,” he 
telephoned 
down. 
r he 


young man 
went up. 
In two 
minutes he 
was hired. 











prrught, Brown Brothers, New 


bank 


‘But 
I'll have to give 
notice,”” he said. 

“All right,” said Pierson; ‘go down and 
serve your five-day notice.” 

When he reached the bank, he found that 
Pierson had got there ahead of him and 
arranged things so that a five-hour notice 
was accepted instead of five days’. Next 
day the grocery house had its new man. 

During the past year the office personnel 
has undergone so many changes that old- 
time faces are in the minority. The big- 
gest factors in a business, the president 
believes, are the men and women who 
make it go day by day. Therefore, the right 
organization depends on a dissection of 
human forces. 

For instance, there was one man in the 
office who might easily have been discharged, 
along with a lot of the drift-wood, had it 
not been for a close study of his make-up 
and the bearing he had on the business. He 
was not getting good results ffom his work, 
and the first impulse was to let him go. 





the five days’ 
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food distribution. There 
get bis supplies from 





will eliminate the nine 
trate all the food in one 


such things as markets, goods, and custom- 
ers, yet had been keeping that information 
in their own heads. In other words, their 
experience was their individual property, 
and if they were to drop out the experience 
would go with them. 

There were few under-studies in this of- 
fice formerly; to-day a complete chain of 
them is being built up. 

Then, there has been a radical change of 
viewpoint on the part of old-time employees. 
For instance, when a certain record was 
first made a part of the method, the man 
assigned to it said, in private: 

“All rot! It'll never work.” 

That being his viewpoint, it didn’t work. 
When he quit the company’s employ (by 
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compulsion), he was two weeks behind in his 
work. But another clerk, who meanwhile had 
been absorbing some of the chief executive’s 
atmosphere, took the record and went along 
with it, and it did what it was meant to do. 

Another man, when called to account for 
the small results from his work, said, with 
real conviction: 

“I’m doing the best | can.” 

To-day he has a new viewpoint; and he 
has invented methods that more than double 
his efficiency in the routine of the office. 


discovered two truths: first, there were 
seven men too many; second, their figures 
didn’t really analyze the profits. 

To-day three men are accomplishing more 
than the ten men did, and their viewpoint 
on things has changed. 


Eliminating the Red Tape 


The average wholesale house — and the 
average retail house, too— knows very 
little about its profits or losses, except in 

lump sums. 





Many mer- 
chants will 
tell you it 
isn’t feasi- 
ble to ana- 
lyze things 
closel y. 
“* 3s 
tape,” they 
call it. 

At the 
Austin- 
Nichols 
plant the 
secrets of 
the net 
profits had 
never been 
revealed to 
the man- 








IN NEW YORK brings about an almost inextricable confusion in the 
is no concentration of the food into districts. One retail grocer will often 
balf a dozen warebouses scattered all over the city. 
different warebouses of the Austin, Nichols Company, and concen- 
$150,000 a 


buge warehouse, thus saving in cartage alone 


Analysis is the great force of a banker — 
not of all bankers, but of some. The really 
analytical banker gets to the foundation of 
things, and you can’t fool him a little bit. 
That is why the right kind of banker can 
make a big hit when he is turned loose in 
a mercantile house. The mercantile con- 
cern that has any great amount of analysis 
is rare. 

Ten men at the Austin-Nichols office were 
formerly employed in a so-called analysis of 
profits. It was their viewpoint that they 
were doing a mighty lot of work, and that 
five additional men were needed to help 
them out. 

Pierson analyzed these analysts and the 
maze of figures on which they worked. He 


agement — 
what mer- 
chandise 
had been 
handled at 
a loss and 
what at a 
profit, and 
how much. But now the attempt to ascer- 
tain these vital results has been started, 
though so far by departments only. Meth- 
ods of doing it are being worked out so that 
red tape may be eliminated. 

Thus you have a rather large example of 
Pierson’s viewpoint versus the old viewpoint. 

Formerly it was the opinion of the office 
that sixty days were needed to figure sales- 
men’s profits and statements and get out 
the checks for salesmen’s commissions. 
Now the-thing is being done within three 
weeks of the first of the month. 

Formerly it was the viewpoint of the 
office that certain detailed information 
could not be made quickly available to 
the general manager and directors; but 


Lewis Pierson 


year 
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now there is an optimistic feeling that the 
things so far accomplished are only a begin- 
ning. For instance, sales at cost, or at less 
than cost, are ascertained the day following 
shipment. The complete trade of any 
one salesman is available, and the complete 
purchases of any one customer. So are the 
daily purchases of buyers, with the quantities 
and prices as compared with those in the past. 

Most of these things are matters of view- 
point in the beginning. Since 1912 the 
efficiency of the office force of Austin, Nich- 
ols & Company has gone up from about 
twenty-five per cent of what it should be 
to more than sixty per cent. 

So much for the little things the new pres- 
ident has been working upon. Meanwhile 
he and Balfe and the other executives have 
been steadily working out the big things. 

The house has goods in nine warehouses 
in New York, scattered at different points. 
A retail grocer’s order, picked at random 
from a day’s batch, requires that goods be as- 
sembled from five warehouses. That gives 
you something of an idea of a big problem. 

The nine warehouses are to be wholly elimi- 
nated. The company is to occupy a large 
terminal and warehouse, now nearing comple- 
tion, on the Brooklyn side of the East River. 

New York, despite its wonders, is very 
primitive in its methods of wholesale food 
distribution. For years almost no progress 
has been made toward solving the traffic 
problems presented by the two rivers that 
hold Manhattan between them. Freight- 
cars arriving at the New Jersey terminals 
are lightered across the Hudson; the goods 
are unloaded upon street vehicles; they are 
hauled, with ruinous delays, through the 
congested districts; they are scattered 
among different warehouses, unpacked, re- 
packed, reassembled, again hauled through 
blockaded streets — and so on. 

It is estimated that the average net profit 
of New York wholesale food houses is less 
than three per cent of the gross sales. The 
cost of doing business often wipes out profits. 

This has been one of the big analyses that 
President Pierson has been working upon. 
Perhaps you begin to see why Austin, Nich- 
ols & Company got a banker, and why a 
$100,000 man was picked out. It is no 
clerk’s job to concentrate the business of nine 
warehouses. into one, and to do it so that the 
reforms will not be expenses in disguise. 
But the new Brooklyn warehouse will cut 


out six handlings of goods, out of a total 
to-day of eight handlings on the average. 
The saving in cartage alone will be $150,000 
ayear. Incidentally, the streets of New York 
will be relieved of several hundred vehicles. 

In this new plant the analyses have been 
carried out so as to reduce duplication and 
detail to the last degree. Mechanical de- 
vices will perform many of the functions 
new done inefficiently — for instance, the 
packing of foods and filling of packages. 
And from the sales office in New York will 
run a wire which, by means of the telauto- 
graph, will automatically write the orders 
in Brooklyn at the very moment they are 
written in Manhattan. 

To reduce the expense ratios further by 
increasing the volume of business, this house 
has been absorbing other wholesale grocery 
firms. The larger corporation now in- 
cludes Clark, Chapin & Bushnell, Genner- 
ich & Von Bremen, H. Von Lupkin & Com- 
pany, Valentine & Bergen, Rafferty & Hosier, 
and Stoddard, Gilbert & Company — the 
latter a large New England house with its 
main plant in New Haven. These addi- 
tions, which have come as a result of the 
new president’s work, have brought the 
house increased dividends which more than 
aggregate $100,000 a year. 

When the new régime is established, there 
will be an aggregate saving, the president 
estimates, of about two per cent. Assume 
that the total business will be $40,000,000 a 
year: the total saving will be $800,000. 


The Consumer Is Ultimately the Gainer 


Now, assume, as he does, that the con- 
sumer will get half of this and the wholesaler 
and retailer, between them, the other half: 
the people will be $400,000 better off. 

There you have the beginning — just a 
beginning — of a revolution that must come 
in food-merchandising among wholesalers in 
general. Pierson and Balfe and their staff 
are frontier pioneers. But of themselves 
they can make scarcely a scratch on the 
grand total of food products of which New 
York is the center — something like $4,000,- 
000,000. If the same analysis were applied 
to all this, the saving would be $80,000,000 
ayear. Then, if you include the food of the 
whole nation, what would it be? 

Apparently, there are opportunities for 
more of these high-salaried men. 





Next month ‘‘A $100,000 Autocrat,’’ an article about Theodore P. Shonts 
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“Cream-of-tomato”, you'll find this 
a delightful surprise. 
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All the world’s best 
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The world’s best music, superbly 
rendered by the world’s greatest 

Vitor Vie artists—Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, 
Paderewski, Kubelik, Mischa 
Elman, Sousa, Pryor, Victor 
Herbert, Harry Lauder, Christie 
MacDonald, and Blanche Ring 
are a few of the famous artists inti- 
mately associated with the Victrola. 
Its exquisite renditions are a 
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discriminating music lovers, in the 
homes of thousands upon thou- 
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Mahogany or oak 


Victor-Victrola XI, $100 
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music is no farther 
the Victrola 


sands who can hear the best 
music in no other way. 
Your home will be brighter 
under the charm of the 
Victrola’s beautiful music, and 
it will be a constant delight to 
every member of your family. 
There are Victors and Victrolas 
in great variety of styles from $10 
$200, and any Victor dealer in 
any city in the world will gladly 
demonstrate them to you. Sei ii Tee dion 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A Mahogany or oak 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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[Continued from page 111) 


Look at a man’s hands and they will 
tell you whether he is a pickpocket. Those 
long, delicate fingers, pampered like the 
digits of a violinist, exercised even when 
no purse is in sight so that they may lose 
none of their flexibility for want of practice, 
and smeared at night with glycerine or cold 
cream to keep them supple — no criminalist 
who has followed Gross can mistake them. 
If the owner of the hands carries no cane and 
wears no stiff cuffs, suspicion gives way to 
absolute certainty. 





Our Medieval Methods 


ONTRAST this scientific method of 
ie dealing with crime with our own. An 
ordinary detective is usually a policeman pro- 
moted from the publicity of a blue uniform 
and brass buttons to the more elegant ob- 
scurity of a bowler hat and civilian clothes. 
Only after long experience has he acquired 
the elementary information that a safe can be 
“cracked” in but a limited number of ways, 
and that the manner of the “‘cracking”’ re- 
veals either the crude work of the novice or 
the skill of a practised “ yeggman.” 

Because they have no principles, no tech- 
nique, no systematic methods, except as 
they acquire them tediously, crudely, and 
unconsciously after long experience, our 
detectives, prosecuting attorneys, criminal 
lawyers, and judges are centuries behind 
the scientific times. Left to itself, a police 
force evolves merely a detective with an 
apocryphal “camera eye”— in other words, 
an exceptional man with the exceedingly 
good memory for faces that is the pride of 
every self-respecting hotel clerk, head waiter, 
politician, and European monarch. 

Of the subtle poisons that kill in an hour, 
of the irresistible criminal impulses that sway 
the epileptic, of the powerful effects of psy- 
chological suggestion in urging neurotic men 
and women to commit the ghastliest crimes, 
of the delusions that prompt the mentally 
defective to confess guilty knowledge of 
crimes that were never perpetrated,— in a 
word, of a thousand and one well established 
scientific facts that ought to be applied in 
running down a criminal,—— the officers of 
the criminal law know little or nothing. 

It was not a policeman, but Alphonse 
3ertillon, a physician by training, who de- 
vised the measurement system of identifi- 
cation and who invented the ingenious 
portrait parlé, by means of which a detective 


can identify a criminal whom he has never 
seen from a description as exact and scien- 
tific as that which enables a zodélogist to 
identify a reptile. It was not a policeman, 
but Sir Francis Galton, also a scientist, who 
first worked out the present method of using 
finger-prints for identification. It was not 
a policeman, but Dr. Hans Gross, a univer- 
sity professor, who codified the facts of all 
crimes and established on a firm basis the 
young science of criminalistics. 

Not only is the ordinary unskilled police- 
man and detective an anachronism, but 
the book-taught criminal lawyer and judge 
as well. Indeed, Professor Gross has more 
admiration for an untutored gendarme, 
whom experience has acquainted with the 
devices of pickpockets and swindlers, than 
the educated lawyer who knows only the 
law and not the facts of the crime. 

“What would the world say if a physician 
were let loose on the community without 
ever having laid eyes on a sick man?” he 
asked, as we discussed the new science in his 
study. ‘‘What would the world say if that 
physician had read many books and had 
listened to many lectures on psychological 
and physiological processes, but had never 
witnessed the actual processes at work in the 
human body? If medicines and their ef- 
fects had been described to him, but he had 
no clinical knowledge of healthy and dis- 
eased organisms? 

“Yet that is how those who administer 
the criminal law are trained,”’ he continued. 
“Officials, whether they be criminal law- 
yers, prosecuting attorneys, or trial judges, 
begin their careers armed only with book 
knowledge. They have never seen a burg- 
lar or a horse-thief; they know nothing of 
his methods except what they have read in 
newspapers, novels, or law reports. No one 
has shown them a jimmy or a set of skeleton 
keys. Of a criminal’s mode of life, of his 
moral code, of his loves and hates, they have 
not the faintest conception. How a crim- 
inal talks, how he writes and thinks, how he 
is psychologically affected in prison, how he 
came to be a criminal, all this and much 
more they do not know. 

“| have written many books and papers in 
years past to prove that we can not go on in 
the old way. We want the facts of crime 
without prejudice. We want to introduce the 
methods of natural. science in the study of 
crime — the laboratory method of the physi- 
cist who actually handles the thing he studies.” 
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A Time Comes 


when the recurrence of headache, 
indigestion, sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, or symptoms of heart trouble 
leads one to look for a way out. 











Coffee is a common, but often 
unsuspected cause of such troub- 
les. 


It contains the drug, caffeine, 
(about 21% grains to the cup), the 
action of which tends to weaken 
normal functions, and leads to seri- 
ous complications. 


Thousands of people have found 
that the way out is to stop coffee 


and use 


POSTUM 


It looks like coffee and tastes much like high-grade Java, but is 
absolutely free from coffee; the drug, caffeime; or any other harmful 
substance. 


Coffee is not a food, but a strong irritant. Postum is a pure food- 
drink containing nothing but the true nourishment from wheat and a 
small per cent of molasses, of which it is made. 





Postum now comes in two forms. 
Regular Postum -must be well boiled. 15c and 25c packages. 


Instant Postum—a soluble powder. A teaspoonful stirred in a 
cup of hot water makes a delicious beverage instantly. 30c and 50c 


tins. 


The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 


“There’s a Reason” for Postum 
—sold by grocers. 
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[Continued from page 110] 


They parted with the tacit understanding 
that for the future, in the routine of the 
hotel, they should be on speaking terms. 
There was, however, no further meeting 
between them till after dinner on the fol- 
lowing evening. Turning from the pur- 
chase of stamps at the concierge’s desk, 
Chip saw his new acquaintance, wearing an 
Inverness cloak over his dinner-jacket, and 
a soft felt hat, lighting a cigar. There was 
an exchange of nods. On the older man’s 
lips there was the ghost of a smile. He spoke: 

“You don’t want to smoke a cigar in the 
little park? It’s rather pleasant there, 
with a full moon like this.” 


O it was that within a few minutes they 

found themselves seated side by side on 

one of the benches of the terraced promenade 

where they had met on the previous day. 

The talk was of the conference. The stranger 
spoke of himself: 

“I’ve been interested in the various 
methods of international communication 
for many years. When the authorities were 
good enough to appoint me on this com- 
mission, | was giad to serve.” 

“Quite so,” Chip murmured politely. 

“It’s an attractive little town, too — 
one of the few capitals in Europe that re- 
main characteristic of their countries, and 
nothing else — unaffected by the current 
of life outside. But,” he went on unex- 
pectedly. “| wonder what a man like you 
can see in it—to remain here so long?” 

Chip was startled, but he managed to 
say: “It isn’t that | see anything in par- 
ticular. I’m ——” 

“Waiting?” The query was perfectly 
courteous. It implied no more than a 
casual curiosity — hardly that. 

“No; resting,” Chip answered firmly. 

“Ah, it’s certainly a good place for 
resting.” Then, after a pause: “You're 
married, | think you said.” 

Chip didn’t remember having said so, 
and replied to that effect. The stranger 
was unperturbed. 

“No? But you are?” By way of press- 
ing the question, he added, with a glance 
at Chip through the moonlight: “Aren’t 
your” 

“I’ve a wife and little boy in New York,” 
Walker answered soberly. 

“Ah!” There was no emphasis in this 
exclamation. It signified merely that a 
certain point in their mutual understand- 


ing had been reached. “‘A happy marriage 
must be a great — safeguard.” 

The tone was of a man making a moral 
reflection calmly, but Chip was startled 
again. He felt that he was being chal- 
lenged, but that he must not betray himself 
too soon. “Safeguard — against what, sir?” 

There was a faint laugh, or what might 
have been a laugh had there been amuse- 
ment in it. “Against everything from 
which a married man needs protection.” 

Chip would have dropped the subject 
but for that sense that a challenge was be- 
ing thrown him before which he could not 
back down. He determined to keep from 
committing himself as long as_ possible. 
“T’m not sure that | know what you mean.” 

The stranger seemed to examine his cigar. 
“Oh, nothing but the obvious things — pur- 
suing another man’s wife, for instance. A 
man who’s happily married doesn’t do that.” 


HERE was no aggression in the tone, 
and yet Chip felt a curious chill. Who 
was this man, and what was he driving at? 
It was all he could do to answer coolly, 
knocking the ash off the end of his own 
cigar: “And yet, I’ve known of such cases.” 
“Oh, so have |. But there was always 
a screw loose somewhere—I mean, a 
screw loose in what we’re assuming to be 
the happy marriages.” 

“Are there any happy marriages? — per- 
manently happy, that is?” 

The response was surprisingly direct: 
“That’s what | hoped you'd be able to tell 
me.” 

“Then you don’t know, sir?” 

Again the response was surprisingly di- 
rect: “I don’t know, because I’m not 
happily married.” A second later he added: 
“But other people may be.” 

So they were going to exchange secrets, 
after all. “But you are married, sir?” To 
clear the air, he felt himself obliged to add 
—“happily or unhappily.” 

“| married a lady who had divorced her 
husband.” In the silence that followed, 
it seemed to Chip that he could hear the 
murmur of the almost soundless river be- 
low. Somehow, the sound of the river was 
all he could think of. “In divorce,” the 
measured voice resumed, “there are some 
dangerous risks. It’s a dangerous risk for 
a man to divorce his wife. It’s a more 
dangerous risk for a woman to divorce her 
husband. But to marry a divorced husband 
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UNITED STATES 
100 People 
20 Houses 
10 Telephones 














EUROPE 
100 People 
20 Houses 
| Telephone 

















Results Compared with Theories 


Here we have: 

Ten telephones for each hun- 
dred persons. 

Nearly one rural telephone 
to every two farms. 

Reasonable rates fitted to 
the various needs of the whole 
people. 

Telephone exchanges open 
continuously day and night. 


Policy—prompt service. 


There they have: 


One telephone for each hun- 
dred persons. 

Practically no telephones on 
the farms. 


Unreasonable rates arbitrarily 
made: without 6 om to various 
needs of the whole people. 


Telephone exchanges closed 
during lunch hour, mghts and 


_ Sundays. 


Policy—when your tum comes. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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The woman’s watch of today— 
and tomorrow 


More beautiful on the arm than any bracelet, more convenient 


for woman’s use than any other watch, the wristlet time-keeper 
has come to stay. 

But make sure that the one you choose is a real time-keeper as 
well as a beautiful piece of jewelry. Look first for a standardized 
name on the watch itself. 


GRUEN 


Wristlet Watches 


are made with all that skill in small watch- 
making for which the name Gruen has become 
famous. The reputation for precision time- 
keeping won by the Gruen Verithin Watch is 
your guarantee of real time-keeping qualities 
in Gruen Wristlet Watches. 

No. W. 3—Special $75 model. Case and 
bracelet 14Kt. gold, Gruen Precision works, 
Same, Gruen Adjusted works, $60, 


Nos. W. 11 and W. 48—Special $50 mod- 
els. Cases and bracelets 14Kt. gold, Gruen 
Adjusted works. Same, Gruen Precision 
works, $65. Same, gold-filled bracelet and 15 
jewel Gruen Adjusted works, $20. 

Other models $15 to $350. Write for 
beautiful folder of styles. With it we will tell 
you where you can obtain a Gruen Wristict 
Watch, as not every jeweler can sell you one. 


The Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
“ Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1876” 
Canadian Branch 81 E. Sth Ave., American Factory 


C. P. R. Bidg., Toronto. 


Cincinnati, O., U. S. A. Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


European Factory: Madre-Biel, Switzerland. 
Duplicate parts to be had through Gruen dealers everywhere, 
insuring prompt repairs in case af accident. 





Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 
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or a divorced wife 
risk of all.” 

Chip’s voice was thick and dry. “May 
I ask, sir, on what you base your — your 
opinion?” 


“Chiefly on the principle that, no mat- | 


ter how successfully the dead are buried, 
they may come back again as ghosts. No 
one can keep them from doing that.” 

“And —and |! presume, sir, that you 
held this theory when you married?” 

“| held it as a theory; 
as a fact.” 

Chip felt obliged to struggle onward. 
“And do | understand you to be telling me 
now that the ghosts have come backr”’ 

“Perhaps you could as easily tell me.” 


It was a minute or more before Chip was | 
able to say, in a voice he tried to keep firm: | 
“If they have come back, you’re not more | 


haunted by them than — than any one else.” 
“So I understand.” 


The brief responses had the effect of drag- | 


ging him forward. “And would it be fait 


to ask why you say that? —that you un- | 


derstand?” 

“Oh, quite fair. 
are here.” 

“Then you think I ought to go away?” 

“| think — since you ask me — that vou 
oughtn’t to have come.” 

“‘Il came — to rest.” 

“| don’t question that. I’m only struck 
by — by the long arm of coincidence.” 

“That is, you believe I 
motive.” 

With a gesture he seemed to wave this 
aside. “That’s hardly my affair. You're 
here; and, since you are, I’d rather ——’”’ 

“Yes?” 

“T’d rather you didn’t hurry away.” 


It’s partly because you 


E rose on saying this, apparently with 

the intention of going back to the 
hotel. Chip remained seated, smoking me- 
chanically. Questions rose to his lips, and 
died there. Was Edith in Berne? Had she 
seen him? Was she keeping out of his way ? 
Was she being kept out of his way? Was 
she suffering? Was it through her that he 
had been recognized? The fact that he bad 
been recognized brought with it a kind 
of humiliation. The humiliation was the 
greater because of the way in which he had 
singled out this man and approached him. 
During all those days of studying the 
stranger with respectful discretion, seeking 
an opportunity to address him, the stranger, 


is the most dangerous 


I didn’t know it | 


had another | 
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Acknowledged by the Discrim- 
inating as the Summer’s 
Greatest Apparel Opportunity 

wesiLK SHIRTS ] (" 


for Men and Women 


HREE exceptionally high-grade silk 
| shirts, made strictly to your indi- 
vidual measurement from fine quality 
washable silks—for $10.50. Smart patterns, 
guaranteed fast colors, superb tailoring and 
correct style. A Fifth Avenue custom shirt- 
maker asks $10.00 for a single shirt. This isa 
great silk shirt season. Order your supply at 
once direct from the makers. Save the differ- 
ence in price by purchasing direct from designer 
to wearer. 





We do not hesitate to state that a 
silk shirt opportunity of this sort 
has never been offered to you before. 
Our “ How to Shop by Mail "* catalog deserves instant attention. 
Write for it immediately ht shows a great range of beautiful 
| patterns in silk for shirts and pajamas for men and women, and 
sight shirts and athietic underwear for men It also contains 
| full descriptions. correct illustrations and prices, and gives 
explicit directions for ordering. 
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without deigning him a look, had known 
perfectly well who he was, and had been 
imputing motives to his presence. The 
reference to the long arm of coincidence was 
stinging. He tried to muster his dignity. 

“I’ve no intention of hurrying away,” 
he began; “but ——” 

“If you like, I'll put it this way,” the 
measured voice broke in courteously. “If 
you have time to wait a little longer, | 
should be glad if you’d do it.” 

“Would there be any point to that?” 

“| think you might trust me not to make 
the request if there were not.” He added 
presently: “It’s a wise policy to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie; but when they’ve once been 
roused, they’ve got to be quieted.” 

““Quieted — how?” 

“l can’t tell you that, as yet. I may 
have some vague idea concerning the pro- 
cess; I’ve none at all as to the result.” 

Chip was not sure that the stranger said 
good night. He knew he lifted his hat and 
moved away. He watched him as, with 
stately, unhastening step, he moved down 
the promenade, the Inverness cape and 
soft felt hat silhouetted in the moonlight. 


YR the next forty-eight hours Walker 

hung about the hotel like a culprit. 
He would have sacrificed even a glimpse of 
Edith to feel free to go away. He couldn’t 
go away while the other man’s plans re- 
mained enigmatical; but he wished he 
hadn’t come. He felt his position undig- 
nified, grotesque. 

Two days later they met again on the 
terrace of the Kleine Schanze. It was not 
an accidental meeting. The stranger had 
walked directly up to Chip to say: 

“The lady to whom we were referring 
the other night - as 

But Chip was still on his guard. “Did 
I refer toa lady?” 

“Perhaps not. But I did. And that 
lady is ill. You may be interested to know 
it. She was ill when she arrived in Paris 
from London ten days ago.” 

“Then she’s here.” 

“She’s here. That’s why I’m_ taking 
your time in asking you to remain.” 

Chip forced the next question with some 
difficulty: “‘Does she — does she want to 
— to see me?” 

“She hasn’t said so. 

“Has she — said anything about me?” 

“That, I think, | must leave you to 
learn later. But I should like you to know 
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How to Make a Good Vacation Better 


(and save $4.10 in the Bargain) 


Fan-tods! 

You’ve had them. They 
come on the night before vaca- 
tion. You gather up your 
things. You bring out your old- 
style trunk. You start to pack. 
You jam. You crowd. You 
squeeze. And still you have 
to lock up leaving out much 
you wished to take along. 

That’s the aggravation which 
brings on the fan-tods. In 
this summer of 1914 A. D. it 
is time you banished them. 

The diagram above is con- 
servative. It shows that a 
regular-size ““Likly” Wardrobe 
Trunk will carry without 
crowding. Any “Likly’”’ dealer 
will gladly demonstrate. Yet 
this trunk is no larger than 
your old one. 

How can it hold so much! 
Because every square inch is 
planned out. Our strategy 
board attends to that. 

And the saving! At the 
trip’s end each garment comes 
out as unwrinkled as when you 
hung it in. 

Now for some simple arith- 
metic. Suppose you took the 
clothes above in a _ regular 
trunk. Without doubt every 
garment would need pressing 
at the end of the trip. 


Assume the moderate charge 
of 50c for each suit, heavy coat 
or gown, and 15c for each 
skirt or pair of trousers. Leav- 
ing out the two raincoats, 6 
shirtwaists, and the mackinaw, 
your pressing bill would be 
$4.10. 

Thus it takes only a few 
trips for a “Likly’’ Wardrobe 
Trunk to save its entire cost. 

Do you wonder that we are 
now called upon to produce 
over 75 different models of 
“Likly” Wardrobe Trunks? 

Besides the regular size, we 
produce extra deep wardrobes, 
small wardrobes and steamer 
wardrobes. 

All come with our unqualified 
guarantee covering 5 years. 

Every “Likly” Trunk foundation is 
of basswood. Strongly reinforced at 


each slamming point by “Likly" cor- 
ner caps and angle protectors. 

See “Likly” trunks in our catalog 
and at a nearby dealer's. 

‘Likly’’ Wardrobe Trunks are 

priced from $20.00 to $85.00. 

‘Likly” Trunks, $5.25 to 
Quality considered, you will find our 
prices as low as any one can make 
them and stay in business. 


This brass trademark is on every 
— of “Likly” luggage. It stands 
or 70 years of experience in produc- 
ing the highest grade of luggage— 

a five year guarantee. 

The “Likty” catalog belongs with 
your time-tables and other travel in- 
formation. Cortains 128 pages. De- 
scribes the most varied line of luggage 
produced. 

Send today for a copy 


Henry Likly & Company 


Rochester, N. 
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at once that I’m not keeping you here with- 
out a motive. ” 

The stately figure moved on, leaving Chip 
to guess blindly at the possibilities in store. 


ORE days passed — nearly a week. 
It was again an afternoon when the 
shining spiritual presences were making 
themselves visible — not with the gleaming 
suddenness with which they had appeared 
ten days before, but slowly, with vague won- 
ders, as if finding it hard to bring themselves 
within mortal ken. Rounding the corner 
of the promenade at the end remote from 
the hotel, at a point from which he had the 
whole line of the bluff and the green depths 
of the valley and the slopes of the Gurten 
and the curtain of Alpine mist in one su- 
perb coup d’oeil, Chip saw a great white 
shoulder baring itself luminously in the 
eastern sky. For long minutes that was all. 
It might have been one of the gates of pearl 
of which he had heard. 

It was the sort of thing from which no 
earth-dweller could take his eyes. He 
stood leaning on his stick, his cigar smol- 
dering in his left hand. He couldn’t see 
that the clouds lifted or that the mists rolled 
away; he only grew aware that what seemed 
like a gate became a bastion, and what 
seemed like a bastion rose into a tower, and 
that out of the tower and in the midst of 
the tower and round about the tower white 
pinnacles glistened in white air. Nothing 
had happened that he could define, beyond 
a heightening of his own capacity to see. 
Nothing on that horizon seemed to emerge 
or to recede: looking wrought the wonder; 
he either saw or he didn’t see; and just 
now he saw. He thought of something he 
had heard or read—he had forgotten 
where: “Immediately there fell from his eyes 
as it had been scales.” That, apparently, 
was the process, while the spiritual pres- 
ences ranged themselves slowly within his 
vision — row upon row, peak upon peak, 
dome upon dome, serried, ghostly — white 
against a white sky, white in white air. 

He withdrew his gaze only because the 
people, ever eager for this spectacle which 
they had seen all their lives, crowded to 
the parapet. As the children were still in 
school, it was a quiet throng, elderly and 
sedate. Leaning on the balustrade, all faces 
turned one way, they fringed the promenade, 
leaving the broad paved spaces empty. 

For this reason Chip’s eye caught the 
more quickly, at the other end of the ter- 


race, the figures of a man and a woman who 
stood back from the line of gazers. They 
were almost in profile toward himself, the 
man’s erect form allowing the fact that a 
woman was clinging to his arm to be just 
perceptible. It required no such movement 
as that of a few minutes later—a move- 
ment by which the woman came more fully 
into view —for Chip to recognize Edith. 

His Edith, bis wife, clinging to another 
man’s arm, clinging to her husband’s arm, 
clinging to the arm of a husband who was 
not himself, dependent on him, supported 
by him, possessed by him, coming and 
going with him, living and eating with him, 
bearing him children, sharing with him 
whatever was most intimate, directed by 
him and dominated by him! — yet, all the 
while, in everything that could make two 
beings one except that stroke of the pen 
called law, his wife! 


OW had it come about? What had he 
done, what had she done, to make this 
hideous topsy-turveydom a fact? He put 
his hand to his forehead like a man dazed; 
but he withdrew it quickly. His forehead 
was wet and clammy. He was shaken, 
transpierced. He saw now that, in all the 
three years since he had heard she was 
married, he hadn’t really known it. Per- 
haps it was his imagination that was at 
fault, perhaps his incapacity for believing 
what wasn’t under his very eyes — but be 
hadn't really known it. Nothing could have 
brought it home to him like this — this 
glimpse of her intimate association with the 
other man, and her dependence upon him. 
His first impulse was to get out of their 
sight, to hide, to find some place where he 
could grasp the appalling fact in silence and 
seclusion. Second thoughts reminded him 
that there was a situation to be faced, and 
that he might as well face it now as at any 
other time. What sort of situation it would 
be, he couldn’t guess; but he was sure that 
behind the immobile mask of the other 
man’s grave face there was something that 
would be worth the penetration. He would 
give him a chance. He would go forward 
to meet them. No, he wouldn’t go forward 
to meet them; he would wait for them 
where he stood. No, he wouldn’t wait for 
them where he stood; he would slip into 
the little rotunda close beside him — a little 
rotunda generally occupied by motherly Ber- 
nese women, but which, for the moment, the 
commanding spectacle outside had emptied. 
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It was a little open rotunda, with seats 
all round and a rude table in the middle. 
In sitting down he placed himself as nearly 
as possible in full view, but with his face 
toward the mountains. It gave him a pre- 
occupied air to be seen relighting his cigar. 
It was thus optional with the couple who 
began to advance along the promenade to 
pass him by, or to pause and address him. 

A shadow warned him of their approach. 

“Chip.” 

He turned. 
doorway, the man behind her. 
gard pallor of her face and the feverishness 
of her eyes reminded Chip of the morning 
little Tom was born. He was on his feet 
~—silent. He couldn’t even breathe her 
name. It was the less necessary since she 
herself hastened to speak: 

“Chip, Mr. Lacon knows we met in Eng- 
land. I told him as soon as | reached Paris; 
| didn’t want him not to know. And now 
he wants us all to meet—I don’t know 
why.” 


INCE he had to say something, he 
uttered the first words that came to 
him: “Was there any harm in it — our 
meeting? Mr. Lacon knows we have chil- 
dren — and things to talk over.” 
“Oh, it isn’t only that,” she said ex- 
citedly. “It’s more. | don’t know what 
— but | know it’s more.” 


He looked puzzled. “ More in what way?” | 
said the measured | 


| L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


“More in this way,” 
voice, that had lost no shade of its self- 
control. ‘“‘I understand that Edith feels 
she has made a mistake — that 
both made a mistake ——’” 

“I never said so,” she interrupted hur- 
riedly. 

Lacon smiled, as nearly as his saddened 
face could smile. “I didn’t say you said 
so,” he corrected gently. “I said I under- 
stood. There’s a difference. And, since | 
do understand, | feel it right to offer you 
to offer you both ——” 

Exhaustion compelled her to drop into 
a seat. “What are you going to say?” 

“Nothing that can hurt you, I hope — 
or—or Mr. Walker, either. Suppose we 
all sit down.” 

He followed his own suggestion with a 
dignity almost serene. Chip took me- 
chanically the seat from which he had just 
risen. It offered him the resource of look- 
ing more directly at the range of glistening 
peaks than at either of his two companions. 


Edith was standing in the | 
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mean Thermos 
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‘“‘The point for our consideration is this,” 
Lacon resumed, as calmly as if he were tak- 
ing part in a meeting at the Bundespalast. 
‘Admitting that you’ve both made a mis- 
take, is there any possibility of retracing 
your steps? — or must you go on paying 
the penalty?” 

Chip spoke without turning his eves from 
the mountains: “What do you mean by 
— the penalty?” 

“‘] suppose I mean the necessity of mak- 
ing four people unhappy instead of two.” 

“That is,”’ Chip went on, “‘there are two 
who must be unhappy, in any case.” 

“Precisely. There are two for whom 
there’s no escape. Whatever happens now, 
nothing can save them. But, since that is 
so, the question arises whether it wouldn't 
be, let us say, a greater economy of human 
material if the other two ey 





DITH looked mystified. ‘I don’t know 
what you mean. Which are the two 
who must be unhappy in any case?” 

Chip answered quietly, without turning 
his head: ‘‘He’s one; my—my wife is 
the other.” 

“Oh!” With something between a sigh 
and a gasp, she fell back against a pillar of 
the rotunda. 

“It’s the sort of economy of human ma- 
terial,” Chip went on, his eye following 
the lines of the Wetterhorn up and down, 
“that a man achieves in saving himself 
from a sinking ship and leaving his wife 
and children to drown — assuming that 
he can’t rescue them.” 

“The comparison isn’t quite exact,” 
Lacon replied courteously. ‘“‘Wouldn’t it 
rather be that if a man can save only one 
of two women, he nevertheless does what 
he canr” 

Edith still looked bewildered. “I don’t 
know what you're talking about, either of 
you. What is it? Why are we here? Am 
| one of the two women to be saved?” 

“The suggestion is,” Chip. said dryly, 
“that Mr. Lacon wouldn’t oppose your 
divorcing him, while my —my present wife 
might divorce me; after which you and 
| could marry again. Isn’t that it, sir?” 

The older man nodded assent. “It’s 
well to use plain English when we can.” 

Chip continued to measure the Wetter- 
horn with his eye. “Rather comic the 
whole thing would be, wouldn’t it?” 

“‘Possibly,”’ Lacon replied imperturbably. 
“But we've accepted the comic in the in- 
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stitution of marriage, we Americans. It’s 
too late for us to attempt to take it with- 
out its possibilities of opera bouffe.”’ 

“But aren’t there laws?” Edith asked. 

Again Lacon’s lips glimmered with the 
ghost of a smile. “Yes; but they’re very 
complacent laws. They reduce marriage 
to the legal permission for two persons 
to live together as man and wife as long 
as mutually agreeable; but the license is 
easily rescinded — and renewed.” 

“But surely marriage is more than that!” 

Lacon’s ghost of a _ smile persisted. 
“Haven't we proved that it isn’t? — for us, 
at any rate. Hesitation to use our freedom 
in the future would only stultify our action 
in the past. If we go in for an institution 
with qualities of opera bouffe, isn’t it well 
to do it light-heartedly? —or as light- 
heartedly as we can.” 

Edith looked at him reproachfully. 
“Should you be doing it light-heartedly?” 

“IT said as light-heartedly as we can.” 

“What makes you think that Chip and 
|—I mean,” she corrected, with some 
confusion, “Mr. Walker and I[—want to 
do it at alle” 

“Isn't that rather evident?” 

“| didn’t know it was.” 


HIP glanced at them over his shoulder. 
It seemed to him that Lacon’s look 
was one of pity. 

“You met in England,” the latter said, 
displaying a hesitation unusual in him, 
“with something — something more than 
pleasure, as I judge; and—and Mr. Walker 
is here.” 

“Yes, by accident,” she said hurriedly. 
“It was by- accident in England, too.” 


He lifted his fine white hand in. protest. 


“Oh, I’m not blaming you. On the con- 
trary, nothing could be more natural than 
that you should both feel as | — 1 imagine 
you do. You're the wife of his youth — 
he’s the husband of yours. The best things 
you've ever had in your two lives are those 
you've had in common. That you should 
want to bridge over the past, and, if possible, 
go back ——” 

“We've burnt our bridges,” she inter- 
rupted quickly. 

“Even burnt bridges can be rebuilt, if 
there’s the will to do it. The whole question 
turns on the will. If you have that, | want 
you to understand that I shall not be — be 
an obstacle to the —to the reconstruction.” 

“Don’t you care?” 
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“That's not the question. We've al- was a positive smile. “I think you'll most 
ready assumed the fact that my caring easily find your way alone.” 


as well as that of a certain other person 
whom Mr. Walker would have to consider 
It's too late to do any- 
assuming that she under- 
come to understand, the 
Your refusing happiness 


is secondary. 
thing for us 
stands, or ma\ 
position as I do. 


for yourselves in order to stand by us, or 
even to stand by the children — the younger 
children, | mean — wouldn't do us any 


good. On the contrary, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, if there could be any such thing as 
mitigation — 

He broke off. Seeing the immobile fea- 
tures swept as by a convulsion, Chip took 
up the sentence: “It would be that Edith 
should feel free.’ 

“ Precisely.” 

“And her not feeling free would involve 
the continuance of — the penalty.” 

“In its extreme form.”’ He regained con- 
trol of himself. “That the penalty should 
be abrogated altogether is out of the ques- 
tion. Some of us must go on paying it — 
all four of us, indeed, to some degree. And 
vet, any relief for one would be some relief 
for all. Do you see what I mean?” 

The question was addressed to Edith. 

“I’m not sure that | do,” she replied, 
looking at him wistfully. “Is it this? — 
that, assuming what you do assume, it would 
be easier for you if | I went away?” 

“| shouldn’t put it in just those words. 
| only mean that what’s hardest for you is 
hardest for me. | couldn’t hold you to the 
letter of one contract if you were keeping 
the spirit of another. Do you see now?” 


HE didn’t answer at once, so that Chip 
intervened: “Hasn’t some one said — 
Shakespeare or some one —that the let- 
ter killeth? It seems to me I’ve heard that.” 
“You probably have. Some One has said 
it. But He also added, as a balancing 
clause, ‘The spirit giveth life.” That’s 
the vital part of it. To find out where the 
spirit is in our present situation is the ques- 
tion now.” 

She looked at 
where is it?” 

He rose quietly. 
Mr. Walker to discover 
I've gone as far as | dare.” 

“You’re not going away?” she asked 
hastily. 

He smiled at them both. For the first 
time in Chip’s acquaintance with him, it 


him tearfully. “Well, 
“That’s for you and 


for yourselves. 








“Oh, no. Wait!’ she begged; but he 
had already lifted his hat in his stately way, 
and begun to walk back toward the hotel. 

Then came the bliss of being alone to- 
gether. In spite of everything, they felt 
that. Edith leaned across the rude table, 
her hands clasped upon it. She spoke rap- 
idly, as if to make full use of the time: 

“Oh, Chip, what are we to do?” 

He too leaned across the table, his arms 
folded upon it, and gazed deep into her eyes. 
“It’s a chance. It will never come again. 
Shall we take it? — or let it go?”’ 

“Could you take it, if | did?” 

“Could you — if I did?” 

She tried to reflect. “It’s the spirit,” 
she said haltingly, after a minute. “Oughtn’t 
we to get at that? — just as he said. We've 
had so much of — of the letter.” 

“Ah, but what is the spirit? 
you get at it? That's the point.” 

She tried to reflect further — further and 
harder and faster. “‘Wouldn’t it be — 
what we feel?” 

“What we feel is that —that we love 
each other, isn’t it? —that we love each 
other as much as we did years ago — more! 


How do 





— more! Isn’t that it?” 
She nodded. “Yes, more—oh, much 
more! And yet ii 


“Yes?” he said eagerly. “Yes? And 
what then?” 

“And yet — oh, Chip, I feel something 
else!” She leaned still further toward 
him, as if to annihilate the slight distance 
between them. “Don’t your” 

“Something else — how?” 

“Something else —higher—as if our 
loving each other wasn’t the thing .of most 
importance. I thought it was. All these 
years —I mean latterly — I’ve thought it 
was. When we met in England | was sure 
it was. Since I’ve been back with him, 
I’ve felt that | would have died gladly just 
to have one more day with you like those at 
Maidenhead and Tunbridge Wells. But now 
— oh, Chip, | don’t know what to say!” 

“Is it because he’s been so generous?”’ 

She shook her head. “Not altogether. 
No; I don’t think it’s that at all. He's 
more than generous: he’s tender. You 
can't think how tender he is — and always 
has been — with me and with the children. 
That’s why I married him — why I| thought 
I could find a sort of rest with him. You 
see that, don’t you?— without judging 
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me too harshly. He’s that kind. I’m 
used to it with him. He can’t help being 
generous. I knew he would be, when | 
told him we’d met in England. I told him 
because | couldn’t do anything else. It 
was a way of talking about you — even 
if it was only that way. But, oh, Chip, if 
| left him now and went back to you ——”’ 

“Yes, darling? What?” He spoke hus- 
kily, covering both her hands with one of 
his, and crushing them. “If you left him 
now and came back to me — what?” 

She hurried on: “And then there’s - 
there’s the other woman. We mustn’t 
forget ber. What’s her name, Chip?” 

He told her his wife’s name. 

“And she loves you? But of course she 
loves you— how could she help it? I'd 
hate her if she didn’t! Curiously, I don’t 
hate her now. I wonder why? I suppose 
it’s because I’m so sorry for her. What 
would you do about her, Chip, if we decided 
to—to take the chance that’s opened 
up — 

“I don’t know. I’ve never really thought 
about it. I—I suppose she’d let me go 
— just as he’s letting you go — if | put it 
to her in the right way.” 

“And what would be the right way?” 

“Oh, Lord, Edith, don’t ask me! How 
do I know? I suppose I should have to 
tell her — the truth.” 

“And what would 
her, | mean.” 

“IT haven’t the least 
break her heart — and 
might only 

“Oh, Chip, is it worth while? 

“1 am thinking.” 

“Is it the spirit? 
find out.” 


happen then? To 
She might 


again she 


idea. 
then 


Think!” 


That’s the thing to 


E shook his head sadly. “| don’t know 
how to tell.” 

“But suppose I do? Would you trust 
to me? Would you believe that the thing 
I felt to be right for me was the right thing 
for us both?” 

“T think I should.” 

“Well, then, listen. It’s this way. You 
know, Chip, I love you.” She had his 
hand now in both of hers, twisting her fin- 
gers nervously in and out between his. “I 
don’t have to tell you, do I? I love you. 
Oh, how I love you! It’s as if the very 
heart had gone out of my body into yours. 
And yet, Chip,—oh, don’t be angry! —it 
seems to me that if | left him now and went 
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A group of practical helps 


Sent FREE 


Tells how to mix materials for 
any surface or weather condition; 
how to choose look-best and last- 
longest colors; how to estimate 
quantity of paint and probable 
cost; how to test paint for purity. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
NewYork ‘Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 

(UJohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Saw-tooth 
roof before 
and afier 

laying con- 
crete over 

Sel/-Senter- 

ing 


A Two-inch Concrete 
Roof Made Possible jj | 
by Self-Sentering j 


Light, strong, fireproof, enduring, it provides 
the ideal roof for any building. Through Self- 
Sentering, the new form of expanded metal rein- 
forcement, the handicap that expensive form 
work placed on concrete construction has been 
removed. Self-Sentering makes possible a con- 
crete roof of any character—dome, pitch, flat. 
['wo-inch Self-Sentering partitions replace thick 
space-wasting walls. With Self-Sentering in 
roofs, floors, ceilings and walls, better, more 
economical concrete construction can be done 
in a fraction of the time needed by the old 






























methods. You are the gainer if you insist on 
Self-Sentering being used in any building you 
plan. 
Send for Fireproofing Handbook 
and become familiar with the unlimited uses, the time 
saving, money saving, that Self-Sentering offers in 
building. Tell us the name of your architect or builder, 
so we may co-operate through him. Our new Hand- 












book is yours on request 


The General Fireproofing Co. 


805 Logan Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 
Makers also of Herringbone Lath, the Standard 
Metal Lath 
Self-Sentering is different 
You'll know it by its Diamond Mesh 


It makes reinforced concrete without forms 
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back to you, | should become something 
vile. It isn’t because he’s so noble and 
good. No, it isn’t that. And it isn’t just 
the idea of passing from one man to another 
and back again. We have turned marriage 
into opera bouffe, we Americans, and we 
might as well take it as we’ve made it. It 
isn’t that at all. It’s —it’s exactly what 
you said just now: it’s like a man swim- 
ming away from a sinking ship, and leaving 
his wife and children to drown, because he 
can’t rescue them. Better a thousand times 
to go down with them, isn’t it? You maycall 
it waste of human material if you like, and 
yet —well, you know what | mean. | should 
be leaving him to drown —and you'd be 
leaving her to drown; and, even though we 
can’t give them happiness by standing by, 
yet it’s some satisfaction just to stand by. 
Isn’t that it? Isn’t that the spirit?” 

He withdrew his hand from hers to cover 
his eyes with it. He spoke hoarsely: “It 
may be. | —I think it is.” 

“But, 7f it is, then the spirit of the con- 
tract is different now from what it would 
have been — well, you know when. Then 
it meant that I should have stood by you 
— forgiven you, if that’s the word — and 
shown myself truly your wife, for better or 
for worse. [| didn’t understand that. I 
only knew about the better. I didn’t see 
that a man and a woman might take each 
other for worse — and still be true. If I 
had seen it —oh, what a happy woman I 
should have been to-day, and in all these 
years in which I haven’t been happy at all! 
That was the spirit of the contract then, | 
suppose — but now it’s different. It con- 
fuses me a little. Doesn’t it confuse you?” 

“Perhaps.” 


“3 ET me take your hand again; I can 
talk to you better like that. Now— 
now — we've undertaken new responsibilities. 
We’ve involved others. We've let them in- 
volve themselves. We can’t turn our back 
upon them, can we? No. I thought that’s 
what you'd say. We can’t. The contract 
we've made with them must come before 
the one we made with each other. We're 
bound, not only in law but in honor. Aren't 
wer” 
He made some inarticulate sign of assent. 
“And | suppose that’s what he meant by 
the penalty —the penalty in its extreme 
form: that we’ve put ourselves where we 
can’t keep the higher contract, the complete 
one, we made together— because we're 
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Your Walls Must 
Be Right 


You can tear out a faulty heating sys- 

tem. You can re-lay poor floors. But 

the construction of your walls must be right in the first place. 

The permanence and beauty of inside plaster and outside stucco 

depend upon the wall base. The base that is absolutely reliable 
under all sorts of conditions is 


Ano-urn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


Plasterers do good work and quick work over “‘Kno-Burn’”’ because it is rigid and offers a smooth 
surface to the trowel. It expands and contracts with the plaster when the temperature changes sud- 
denly. This prevents cracks. It will never rot away because it is a metal lath. 

It compares favorably in cost with other plaster bases. Ask your architect. 

Perhaps you are not thoroughly familiar with the superiority of metal 
lath. Then send for our new book, ‘‘Practical Homebuilding.”’ It con- 
tains house plans, cost estimates, comparative costs of different forms of P 
construction, numerous photographs and the best of general advice on ; l] 
home-building. Oy Ve 

Send ten cents to cover cost of "VAC? 
mailing and ask for Booklet 569 


~ 
North Western Expanded Metal | Company | , @ 


956 Old Colony Building U. 
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When Is a Picnic No “Picnic” ?— Without B. V.D. 


\ , Tear B.V.D. all day and every day, in town or out. Stow a feu 
extra suits into your bag or trunk ‘‘for good measure.” They’|! 
*‘come in mighty handy”’ for a change between sun-up and sun- 
down—after a tramp—after a dance—after brisk play at the nets or on the 
links. When you get home from the office in the evening and want to feel 
refreshed before dinner, cool off with a ‘‘shower’’ and a clean suit of B.V.D. 


For your own welfare, fix the B.V.D. 
Red Woven Label in your mind and 
make the salesman show it to you. If he 
can’t or won't, walk out! On every 
B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 










This Red Woven Label 
} MADE FOR THE 















BEST RETAIL TRADE | 
(Trade Mart Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and 


Foreign Countries } 















8.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Kace Length 
Drawers, $0c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the Gar- 
ment 

B.V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2,00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 


New York. 
66, Aldermanabury, E C. 










London Selling Agency: 






The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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bound by one lower and incomplete, to 
which we've got to be faithful. Isn’t that 
the spirit now, don’t you think?” 

Again he muttered something inarticu- 
lately assenting. 

“Well, then, Chip, I’m going.” She 
rose with the words. 

“No, no; not yet.” He caught her 
hand in both of his, holding it as he leaned 
across the table. 

“Yes, Chip, now. What do we gain by 
my staying? We see the thing we've got 
to do—and we must do it. We must 
begin on the instant. If I were to stay a 
minute longer now, it would be — it would 
be for things we’ve recognized as no longer 
permissible. I’m going. I’m going now!”’ 

There was something in her face that in- 
duced him to relax his hold. She withdrew 
her hand slowly, her eyes on his. 

“Aren't you going to say good-byr 

She shook her head, from the little door- 
way of the rotunda: “‘No. What’s the 
use? What good-by is possible between 
you and me? I’m — I’m just going.” 

And she was gone. 

With a quick movement he sprang to 
the opening between two of the small pil- 
lars. “‘Edith!”’ She turned. “Edith! Come 
here. Come here, for God’s sake! Only 
one word more.” 


HE came back slowly, not to the door, 
but to the opening through which he 

leaned, his knee on the seat inside. ‘‘ What 
iS it?” 

He got possession of her hand. “Tell 
me again that quotation he gave us.” 

She repeated it: “‘ The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.’” 

“Good, isn’t it? I suppose it is from 
Shakespeare?” 

“T don’t know. I'll ask him — I'll look 
itup. If ever I see you again I'll tell you.” 

“IT wish you would, because — because, if 
it gives us life, perhaps it'll carry us along.” 

With a quick movement he drew her to 
him and kissed her passionately on the lips. 

A minute later he had sunk back on the 
seat out of which he had sprung. He knew 
she was disappearing through the crowd 
that, satiated with gazing, was sauntering 
away from the parapet. But he made no 
attempt to follow her with so much as a 
glance. Slowly, vaguely, mistily, like a 
man tired of the earthly vision, he was let- 
ting his eyes roam along the line of shining 
spiritual presences. 


| 





PUNCTURE - 
PROOF “sien” 


punctures! 


Sounds too good to be 
true. But the automobilists 
who sent in the old hardware 
shown here—and thousands 
of others—know by happy 
experience that it is true. 

They know that the remedy 

for tire troubles—for the cost- 
ly delays that punctures cause 
for frequent, expen- 
sive inner-tube replace- 
ments, is the LEE 
PUNCTURE-PROOF — the 
extra-service pneumatic tire. Their re- 
ports should convince any skeptic. 

Free Pamphlet R, “Real Relief for 
Auto Owners,” contains many letters on 
the service given by “the tires that put the 
sure in pleasure.” 

Why gamble with punctures —losing time, 

tience and money—when with every LEE 

NCTURE-PROOF PNEUMATIC TIRE 
we givea 

Money-Back Guarantee 
which assures you freedom from punctures, 
or the return of every extra cent you paid for 
insurance against them? You can’t lose—you 
have everything to gain. Write to-day for 
this Pamphlet R, giving full data on the 
experience of users; the exact wording of that 
guarantee; the details of construction (with 3200 
or more discs of armor-steel, imbedded in 
rubber, overlapping with heavy fabric between 

making friction and heating impossible); 
the live, extra-dense, doubly-tough 


“ ° ” 
Vanadium” Rubber 
(used only in the Lee factory) whch assures 
lofiger life, greater resiliency and comparative 
freedom from oil-rotting. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
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[Continued from page 82| 

Mrs. Peterson’s brain was dully grop- 
ing for a reply, when a sickening crash 
from the bath-room, followed by a demon 
lamentation, announced the fact that little 
Leonora had dumped the contents of the 
medicine cabinet into a_ porcelain. tub. 
The noise, to Stewart, was significant of 

ss his broken home. 

by well-dressed Unable to contemplate the ruins, he 
people hecause turned on his heel and proceeded to his 
SS ‘ \ studio, where he changed his clothes be- 
it is stylish. hind a Chinese screen. He would dine 


PHOEFNLX | alone at the Zodiak Club, and leave this 
pirate crew to make havoc of his once 
SILK HOSE harmonious apartment. He would talk 
to Elfrida by wireless. What good would 
t . : : ’ it. do? At least, he would have the satis- 
isthe favoritebe- Seotiecs 
-arIca itic 4 He pulled a determined hat over his ears 
: aus e itis both and strode out of the place. As he passed 
stvlish and the glass doors of his Jacobean dining- 
durable. 


Silk hose is now 
universally worn 


room, he could not choose but look with 
morbid eyes upon the devastation of that 
spot once happy with bachelor revels. Four 
corn-colored heads were self-importantly 
gathered around the table, four eager spoons 
dipped busily into bowls of infantile pap, 
while the unlovely Mrs. Peterson quarreled 
with Ishi because the milk was not drawn 
from a cow with which she was personally 
acquainted. For the thousandth time he 
thought bitterly of Elfrida, floating some- 
where on the icy waters of the North, calm 
as a Northern swan. Was her heart cold, 
too, that she had left him thus without 
explanation? 

On the way downtown he set his mind 
upon composing a message that would com- 
press the maximum of intensity within the 
minimum space; so that night, at sea, the 
following hectic sound-wave was flashed to 
the hurrying liner Zurich: 


oh 


. 


ate ae “ig 


¥ 


. o z 


(2 SSS SS OSS SS SOS 


Disgusted. Love. ANpDy. 


He crept back to his profaned household 
at midnight, and was relieved, though dis- 
Mew . appointed, to encounter an intense silence. 

yen : ae But the fact that no message came in an- 
KNITTING WORKS Ses | swer to his wireless plunged him again in 
Sans | the deeps of gloom. 


T the first gray of dawning Andy arose 
from the divan in his studio, where he 

had passed a night of arctic suffering, indig- 
nantly resolved to quench his troubles in a 
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GRAFLEX CAMERAS 























SNAP SHOTS INDOORS, IN THE SHADE 
OR ON CLOUDY DAYS 





THE 8-MILE-AN-HOUR MOTOR, REQUIR: 
ING A SHUTTER SPEED OF 
1-1000 OF A SECOND 


The Kind of Pictures You Can Make 
with a Graflex Camera 





AND there is no uncertainty. When you look 
in the focusing hood you see the image, right side 
up, the size it will appear in the finished picture 
up to the instant of exposure. Finder and focusing 
scale are done away with. There is no necessity 
for estimating the distance between the camera 
and the subject. 


If you will send us your name and address 
we will mail you our 64-page illustrated catalog, 
which tells all about GRAFLEx CAMERAS and how 
they work. Be sure to specify Graflex Catalog. 








FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















McClure’s Advertisers tell the truth 
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Keep Your talr 
LING ad Glassy 





a0 Of 
CILCurd Soap 


And occasional light dress- 
ings of Cuticura Ointment 
do so much to purify and 
beautify the skin, scalp, hair 
and hands that it is your duty 
to use them exclusively. 


% SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are solid 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery. 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.8S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Mactean & Co., Caleutta and Bombay; 

ter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boson, U.S.A. 








frenzy of work. He tiptoed to the kitchen, 
where Ishi usually set him out sandwiches 
preparatory to such early inspirations. He 
opened the ice-box, and swore softly into its 
depths. Just as he had expected, he found 
the refrigerator filled with a variety of 
infantile nourishment, but never a morsel 
for the wretched Andy. Another reminder 
that his pampered bachelorhood was over. 
Peevishly he made himself coffee in a per- 
colator, and was satisfied with a dry crust. 
And as the sun rose red-eyed in the autumn 
mist, ‘he was already attacking a broad 
canvas sternly and with a will. 

“What you do-ing?” a treble voice 
floated down to him from on high. 

Turning his scowl upward, he beheld 
the tow head of Gustavus peeping over the 
balcony rail. 

“Painting,” he explained curtly. 

“Painting what?” 

“A picture.” 

A pause, in which slight, graceful Anna 
joined her brother at the rail. Even 
in his dudgeon, Stewart could not help 
remarking the fay-like resemblance to her 
mother. 

“Ask him what it’s a picture of,” he 
heard the girl prompting her brother. 

“What's it a picture of?” he asked 


brazenly. 


| 








“Go down to your breakfast!”’ thundered 
Andy. 

Gustavus was silenced; but the imp be- 
side him uttered a distinct, liquid, irritating 


| laugh. 


“| thought you'd say that,” she com- 
mented. 


NDY threw his maul-stick across the 

room, and called for Mrs. Peterson, 

who appeared in her own good time, lead- 
ing a half-clad Nels by the hand. 

“I’m sure | instructed. you not to allow 
the children in my studio,” he began, as 
calmly as possible. 

“How dey gat out de bedroom excapt dey 
go by?” she replied with irrefutable logic. 

Mrs. Peterson withdrew, dragging Nels 
after her. 

“He said we could play with his paints; 
he said so distinctly,” Anna’s voice could 
be heard down the passage. “Didn't he 
say so, Martha?” 

Before they had been a week in the apart- 
ment, the fact became plain that it was now 
open warfare between Andy Stewart and 
the tribe of infant Norsemen upstairs; and 
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Coser Dill Cul From 
to$175° With An Underfeed | 


H. ©. Laird, Norfolk, Va., says: “I am using your Underfeed in my residence of 
thirteen rooms, and two bath rooms, and my total coal bill will be about $17.50 per 
winter. I have divided my coal bill by five, and can not recommend your Underfeed 
omen too highly. I spent $90.00 last winter heating a house one-half the size of above.” 

his is strong money-saving Underfeed evidence, isn't it? 


Government Uses Underfeeds 


The United States Government put the Underfeed 


through the hardest possible tests and proved that the 
following statements were absolutely true: .‘‘Coal bill $16.22 for 
7 rooms;’’ ‘‘$5.50 to heat 4 rooms;’’ ‘‘Reduced coal bills from 
$109 to $53; »? **Underfeed reduces coal bill 60 per cent;’’ ‘‘Have 
cut coal bill $70 each winter for 9 years;’’ ‘‘Saved $122 a season;’’ 
**Even temperature with no smoke or dirt.’’ 

Now the Government specifies Williamson Underfeeds wherever 
possible. There are over 25,000 Underfeeds in successful use. May 
we send you the names and addresses of over 2,000 Underfeed users— 
some rightin your neighborhood—who know by experience that clean, 
even, economical heat is obtainable on/y with the Underfeed? 


The Underfeed Is Different 


The Underfeed system of heating is different from all other sys- 
tems—it’s better. With the Underfeed coal is fed from below. All 
the fire is on top, causing perfect combustion. Smoke and gases 
are burned up, making more heat with zo smoke, smell, clinkers 
and very little ashes. You can use cheap slack soft coal or pea 
and buckwheat hard coal and secure same heat as highest priced coal. 
The Underfeed is adapted to warm air, steam and hot-water systems 
in homes, stores, churches, schools, halls and other buildings. 


WILLIAMSON ss 
QQNDERFEED ffi, Coupon Brings All The Facts 


Furnaces and Boilers 
THE WILLIAMSON HEATER COMPANY, 


Cut Coal Bills %to %, 202 Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Obio 
READ THIS GUARANTEE I would like to know how to cut my coal bills 
y : from one-half to two-thirds with an Underfeed. 
Every Underfeed Furnace or Boiler, when properly in- < - a 
stalled and operated, is guaranteed to effect a saving of Warm Air........Steam or Hot Water. 
50 per cent in coal bills. This is backed by a $1,000,000 cor- (Mark an X after system interested in.) 
yration. The strongest guarantee ever put behind any 
a system is behind the Underfeed. If you are go- 
ing to build or want more heat at less cost, send the cou- a 
pon for full particulars. It will pay you well. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER COMPANY Pe ee ae 


Successor to The Peck-Williamson Company 
202 Fifth Street (20) CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Secret of 
Human Energy 


No man is stronger than his eyes. 
Therefore, give your workers Agh#—the 
great energizer, the first aid to quick- 
ened and better production. 







First cost is small, upkeep nothing, 
lighting and ventilation perfect, with 


CHCSIL 


Of solid steel throughout; fitted with removable 
ventilators and new cam latches; combinable; 
perfectly weathered against wind or storm; 
Fenestra gives the most complete lighting and 
ventilation obtainable for any building. 












Consider its fireproof features, (protection from 
uithout as well as within) —consider its prestige and 
architectural beauty, and you will decide in favor 
of Fenestra. Write for full deseription. 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dept. 611 Detroit, Mich. 


Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 
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it was doubly obvious that the pert little 
Anna — image of her mother! — was the 
brain of the mutiny. Baby Leonora’s 
stock of annoyances was limited to howl- 
ing; Nels was obstinate, if sterile of imagi- 
nation; Gustavus was prodigiously ready 
with foolish questions: but the foster- 
father felt sure it was Anna who supplied 
the questions to ask, told Leonora what to 
howl about, and instructed Nels in the 
technique of his mulishness. 

During that week a morbid, sullen lone- 
liness afflicted the heart of Andrew Parran 
Stewart. Bitter disappointment in Elfrida 
tortured his dreams; for she had added 
insult to his injury by refusing to answer 
his repeated messages flashed through the 
heavens and under the deep. Was she 
some adventuress who- had deliberately 
plotted to abandon him with these terrible 
children? He loved her too much to be- 
lieve anything so wild. But what was the 
matter with everything? Nursing these 
depressing thoughts, Stewart took to fre- 
quenting the Zodiak Club more and more. 
He never ate at home. His returns were at 
odd hours; and his approach to his home 
was like the furtive invasion of an armed 


traveler into a jungle swarming with hostile 
savages. 

Even during the blessed hours when the 
children were out for their airing and he 


could work on his interrupted master- 
piece, he had still an uncanny feeling of 
being spied on and besieged. The very 
fact that he had forbidden the room to those 
tormentors increased his apprehension that 
they would surely foil him. He was al- 
ready aware that the impish girl Anna had 
taken a fancy to his studio as a playground, 
and he foresaw the hour when she and her 
vandal horde would enter and profane 
art’s shrine. 


HEY did. One afternoon, upon opening 
the carefully locked room, he was dis- 
turbed to hear a whisking noise like the 
scurrying of rats. A mocking silvery chuckle 
came from somewhere, and, looking aloft, 
he beheld the hind-quarters of Gustavus 
bobbing over the balcony rail, to which 
height he had climbed by means of a rude 
ladder constructed of knotted towels. 
“Come down!” Stewart fairly yelled. 
But already Gustavus had scurried around 
the corner, acting upon the order of that 
house where no one obeyed the master. So 
the studio had been defiied! Instinctively, 


as the mother in case of fire flies to her babes, 
the artist sought his color-boxes. Horror! 
Dozens of tubes, mingling their rich blood 
in glorious futurist combinations, lay 
twisted and leaking upon the top of a val- 
uable Spanish chest. Two or three large 
brushes were wallowing darkly in the mess. 

The stricken artist wrung his hands and 
turned to his easel. The half-finished can- 
vas had been lifted to the floor, spared by 
some Tartar whim; but amateurish fingers 
had fastened to the easel with thumb-tacks 
a strip of bristol-board, and thereon had 
splashed, in an awful battle of chgyome yel- 
low and cobalt blue, a caricature in which 
Stewart recognized himself, particular stress 
having been laid on his beetling brow, square 
jaw, and Napoleonic forelock. Under this 
masterpiece was distinctly painted the 
words: 

CROS PACH 


“The cub! I’ll spank that boy for this!” 
Andy soliloquized, blankly staring at the 
insulting likeness. But the words were 
scarcely spoken ere that silvery ripple of 
laughter again mocked him uncannily from 
somewhere in the room. Another rat-noise 
scuttled in a remote corner. A patch of 
white moved behind the Buhl cabinet. 


TEWART reached in a firm hand and 
pulled her out — Anna of the greenish 
eyes and hair like fairy flax! 

“You wouldn’t whip me!” she exclaimed, 
dignified but a trifle hysterical. ‘‘No gen- 
tleman would — strike a lady.” 

“ll take it out on that brilliant brother 
of yours,” he growled. 

“You can’t spank him—he’s not to 
blame. I made the ladder and painted 
the picture. Look!”’ 

It was obvious, from the goblin mingling 
of blue and yellow up and down the front 
of her gown, across her nose, and into the 
very roots of her hair, that her confession 
was all too true. 

“You think I’m going to get scared and 
cry,” she said, “but [’m not.” 

“Does your mother allow you to act like 
this?” he inquired lamely. 

“No,” said she. “But then, she under- 
stands us.” 

“Oh!” Stewart stood rebuked. 

The little maid, all daubed with primitive 
hues, was now preparing to ascend the rope 
ladder after the manner of the nimble Gus- 
tavus. 
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KEEP IT IN YOUR 
CASOLENE 





most Out of 
Your Car 


When your gasolene “weakens” 
your car runs under protest. Then 
= = you must “push” the fuel—and 

pushing” the fuel means pulling good dollars out of your 
pocket book. 

To get the nsest and best from your gasolene, it should be 
kept underground. There it is safe from all weather changes. 
It can’t leak, can’t vaporize, can’t be agitated, can’t be mis- 
handled, can't be endangered, can’t lose any of its “punch”. 
It holds and delivers ail its power when stored in one of the 


BOWSER ees aie 
Storage Systems 


Pipes and pumps any distance into the garage in exact pre- 
determined quantities. No waste, spillage, theft or loss with- 
out your knowingit. Nefire hazard. There has never been 
a Bowser explosion. Bowser Systems come in any desired 
capacity, and are easy and economical to install. Bowser 
equipment also includes large tanks and floor cabinets for 
lubricating oil. Safe, economical, money savers, effici 
compellers. 

Write for particulars of just the Bowser System for your 
f@arage—the ease—the convenience—the great saving—the 
utility—the added ““VIM" to your gasolene. 


In Stores and Factories 


If you are a store keeper or power plant owner, write for 
book describing Bowser Systems—from simple store and fac- 
tory outfits—to big centralized storage, filtering and circulat- 
ing systems. No cost or obligation in learning how you 
can save oil and money the Bowser way. Write today. 
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& Co., Inc. 


1085 Thomas Street 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Engineersand Manufacturers 
of Oil Handling Devices 
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“This way out, please,” said Stewart, 
| with the greatest courtesy, bowing her to 
| the door. “A gentleman never permits a 
lady to do anything like that.” 

He closed the door on her, and his eyes 
again traveled over his devastated work- 
room. Once more he observed the blue and 
yellow interpretation of his face pinned to 
the easel, and the artist in him refused 
to be unjust. 

“Primitive stuff!” he mused. “By 
George, the little devil’s caught the 
spirit of the thing! With a little instruc- 


” 


IV 


LFRIDA, still disdaining replies to his 

repeated cablegrams, had now been 
away nearly a month, and at this point 
affairs came to a head. 

Andy had lunched, as usual, at the Zodiak 
Club, and had returned early, expecting his 
tormentors to be absent, as was their wont 
on sunny afternoons. But upon his en- 
trance his ears were greeted by a perfectly 
infernal noise. The voice of Leonora could 
be heard squalling from above, and from the 
depths of the studio there issued a prolonged, 
echoing roar-roar-roaring like the throat of 
some vast rolling-mill working full blast. 

Quietly opening the door, Andy beheld 
the most improbable scene of that tor- 
mented month. The great Iran rug had 
been rolled aside to offer sufficient stretch 
| of polished floor, and, cutting intricate 
| didoes around easels, tables, and Venetian 
chairs, Anna and Gustavus were rollér- 
skating! 

The scene was so engrossing to its players 
apparently, that Stewart gaped at it a 
full minute before discovery. Baby Leo- 
nora and tender Nels occupied the balcony, 
and, spectators like himself, shrieked and 
howled to be taken down into the midst of 
festivities. 

There were admirable exhibitions of 
figure eights, some agile coasting in which 
a pastel-tray was accidentally upset, a 
wild game of tag around a gilt throne- 
chair. 

Gustavus was the first to see the in- 
vader, and, with the speed of a finished 
acrobat, skidded to the rope ladder and 
thence took his monkey-like exit: But 
Anna, plainly embarrassed at the enormity 
of her transgression, was circling about a 
corner, clattering her rollers noisily against 
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Resinol Soap is not only unusually cleansing and softening, but its 
regular use gives to the skin and hair that natural beauty of perfect health 
which even the best of cosmetics can only imitate. Resinol Soap does this, 
too, without drawing one extra moment from the already overcrowded time 
of the woman of today. 


The soothing, restoring influence that makes this possible is the Resinoz 
which this soap contains and which physicians have prescribed for years in 
the care of skin and scalp troubles. This also makes Resinol Soap excellent 
for the delicate skin of infants and children. 

Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its For a guestroom size trial cake, with a 
rich brown being entirely due to the miniature box of Resinol Ointment, write 


Resinol it contains. Twenty-five cents at to Dept. 10-G, Resinol Chemical Company, 
all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Shaving Stick also contains the Resinol baisams, making it most 
agreeable to men with tender faces. A trial will* be sent on request. 


Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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pieces of furniture, undecided which way 
to turn her flying feet. 

Stewart lost complete control of his dig- 
nity and plunged after her. She gave a 
hysterical little twitter, and, in dodging 
under his arm, struck a hassock full tilt 
with both toes. Crash! She had thrust her 
hand through the glass door of the Buhl 
cabinet. Stewart braced his ears for the 
customary yell, but it came not. Instead, 


the child, with great dignity, clattered to her | 
rollered feet and sat down on the offending | 


hassock. 

She was examining her left hand with a 
dazed air. 

“That’s what comes of being smart,” 
she said, as if to herself. “I knew this 
wasn’t any place to ——’” 

It was with horror that Stewart saw the 
serpentine rill of red coursing across her 
hand and splashing its bright drops on 
the already damaged floor. 

“Lord, child, you’re hurt!” he said, fishing 
for his handkerchief. He made a rude knot 
and staunched the blood from a clean cut 
across ker palm. 

“The thing to put on it is peroxide,” she 
informed him. ‘“‘That’s one of the bottles 
Leonora didn’t break — it’s in the medicine 
cabinet.” 

“Tl call Mrs. Peterson.” 

“She’s quit,”” answered Anna. 

“You mean ——”’ 

“You're alone with us.” 


TEWART groaned, but Anna chuckled, 
although she looked a trifle wan. He 
skipped to the bedroom, where the children 


scuttled away from him as from the charge of | 


a wild boar, and from the medicine chest 
he took the bottle of peroxide kindly spared 
by Leonora’s militant attack. The little 
girl gritted her teeth and made never a sound 
while the stinging liquid filled her palm 
with crimson foam. 


“Stuffy little kid, you are!’’ Stewart could | 


not refrain the compliment. 

“Now that Martha’s gone,” Anna con- 
tinued to present her case, “somebody’s 
got to watch over our supper, and put Nels 
and Leonora to bed, and help them say their 
prayers, and—and give them their bath 
in the morning ——”’ 


“Give them their bath!” he exclaimed | 
nervously, pausing in the act of tearing | 


bandages from an old shirt. 
“I think you. could — if you tried,” she 
admitted. 











“Universal Call” 
of 
“White House Coffee” 


—radiating from the thousands of “‘sta- 
are sold, finds ready responses of “YES; 
1 want some,” from home “receiving sta- 
tions’’ all over this broad country — where 
“White House” quality and deliciousness 
are recognized, respected and enjoyed by 
more than 3,000,000of enthusiastic users. 
Just YOU listen—for this “universal call” 
is intended for YOUR ear, also. Make 
YOUR. home a “recerving station,” not 
only for the message, but for the 
COFFEE, as well. “White House” 
Coffee is deliberately planned to please 

; and there will be no exception 


in YOUR case, we assure you. 
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Send a e¢ Stamp 





for a Sample Cake 


UST look through this pure transparent soap, smell its 

delicate perfume, and feel its rich, creamy lather on your 
face. You will never again be satisfied with any toilet soap 
less pure and perfect. 





Insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three generations of refined 
women on both sides of the Atlantic have proven its merits. Sold 
in every country where beauty is admired, or health desired. At 
your dry goo Is dealer or dru :gist. 
For sample trial cake, send 2c stamp, or for 10 cents in stamps we will send — a 
package containing a sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sa 
ple bottle of No. 4711 Buth Salts and a sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cole —4 
No. 4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap. <A new, convenient, de- 
Mghtful fori of this resreshing soag—sanitary, economual, efficient. 
A luxurious shampoo 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. D, 25 W. 45th Street, New York 


U. 8. BRANCH OF 
Ferd. Muthens, 4711, Glockengasse, Cologne o RK Germany 











Years of effort have 

7 failed to improve upon 

shingles as a covering for 
roofs and side walls. 


Other materials either prove less economi- 
cal or lack the desired artistic effect. 


But untreated shingles soon rot, curl up or 
split. To stain them on the job is costly and 
A mussy. 

> OP es ~ Stained Shingles will last a 
lifetime. We preserve selected Washington 
Red Cedar Shingles with creosote and stain in 
any color desired. They come dry in bundles, 
ready-to-lay, all one even color. They last 
twice as long as brush-coated or unstained 
shingles; are better preserved and cost less than 
shingles stained on the job — and look better. 
Colors ground twice in pure linseed oil. 


Send for Booklet that describes our process 
end ask for Pad of Colors on Wood. Names of 
Architect and L ber Dealer appreciated. 

STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
1038 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





























“What! After the way you've all acted?” 

“We didn’t start it, did we?” she asked, 
with naive justice. “I know we've acted 
like — like regular savages. Gustavus and 
I sometimes just hated to do it. You 
mustn’t think we act that way regular. 
We've been on strike, you know.” 

“On strike!” * 

The little fair girl nodded her head. 

“When | saw you were going to keep 
right on being cross, | ordered a strike, the 
way the car-conductors do in the papers. 
We didn’t want higher wages — we wanted 
decent treatment; so | told the children 
we'd have to be twice as mean to you as 
you were to us.” 

“Few strikes have more thoroughly 
accomplished their purpose.” He could 
not help grinning. “On what terms do 
you propose to call off your bullies and 
bravos?”’ 


HE two opposing wills regarded each 
other with a smile. They had struck 
off a spark of admiration. 

“I’ve been willing to call it off for a long 
time, Andy.” She used his name with 
perfect familiarity. 

“How did you know my name was Andy?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, everybody up at Marrowgussett 
calls you that,”’: replied this astounding 
child. 

“So you're willing to call the strike off, 
are your” he mused. 

“Yes—if you'll do your share. You 
will, | know.” 

“Why do you think I will?” 

“Gustavus and | have been talking you 
over,” she announced gravely. ‘Nels and 
Leonora are too little to settle these things, 
and Gus and | have to take charge often 
—we’re not like a regular family, you 
know.” 

“Why aren’t your” 

“Oh, we're quite different — the way we 
live and are educated.” 

She stared impenetrably and went on 
with her original theme. 

“So Gus and | have been talking you 
over, and we've decided you’re an awfully 
nice sort of man, but you're just trying 
to pretend you're not. Don’t let’s pretend 
any more, Andy. We're getting awfully, 
awfully lo-lo-lonesome!”’ 

Two tears rolled down from her strange, 
clear eyes, and she laid on his hand her 
quaintly bandaged fist. 
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Better light for business 


Over ninety per cent. of business is transacted by daylight. The use of United 
Steel Casements in buildings insures not only ample daylight, but adequate ventilation 
and additional fire protection. These make for the greater comfort and efficiency of 
employes. 


UNITED Stet CASEMENTS 


For mercantile and office buildings, libraries, schools and similar structures. United 
Steel Casements provide a sash of improved design and highest quality. With 
superior finish and workmanship, and equipment of solid brass hardware, they present 

trim, handsome appearance. These attractive casements constitute one of the many 
types of United Steel Sash, each designed for a particular class of buildings — 
industrial, commercial, public, etc. 


If you expect to build write us. Our engineers will gladly 
co-operate and furnish helpful suggestions — Free. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


704 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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BON VOYAGE BOXES 


have been knownfor many {| 
years as -_ rd iy most 
acceptable gifts that ean be [| 
sent to 5 nr er friends § 
Their popularity has called | 
for greater variety andthis { 
year, inaddition to the Regular, | 
(six sizes) Combination and 

Surprise Boxes (two styles) we offer 


Bon Voyage Liguid Clee Boxes 


Bon Voyage Miernoon Tea Boxes 


(FouR STYLES 


Bon Voyage Childrens pa 
ir 


» Boxes for Boys and for 
i Booklet descriptive of contents { 
sent free on reguest. i 
Prices range from $22 to $25 | 


628 Fifth Ave. NewYork, 
4 Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


/ 1859-1014 => 












MULLINS STEEL BOATS S332 





The only boats that are a constant 
source of pleasure not a constant source 


of ex tside of the slight expense 
of painting they cost nothing to put i 
commission- d are cavily 

















Bost Book and 
learn how Mullins Boasts are built by 
the World's Largest Boat Builders. 

THE W. H. MULLINS Co. 
101 Franklin Street Salem, Ohle 


Cost Less-Last Longer than Wood Boats 






“Poor little duffer—without any 


| mother!” Was it Andrew Parran Stewart 


| 


who said that? 

“We only have a mother about half the 
time,” she confessed. “Lots of times we 
can’t tell who’s going to take care of us 


| next.” 


“Come on! Let’s see what Ishi is getting 
for our supper,” he said huskily, as he helped 
her to her feet. 

Stewart had occasion to pinch himself 
many times and inquire, “Can this be I?” 
during those few ensuing hours. As in a 
dream, he presided over a meal in which he 
consulted Gustavus and Anna frequently 
as authorities on child culture; and with 
surprising tact he enlisted their support in 
quelling mutiny on the part of Nels and 
Leonora. 

“Can this be I?” he quizzed his soul as, 
with fumbling fingers, he assisted in the 
disrobing of Nels and brought his tiny pa- 
jamas from the drawer sacred to their use. 
“Can this be I?” he further inquired as 
he crouched and listened — or pretended 
to listen—to the little Swedish prayers 
of these two latter fledglings before tuck- 
ing them clumsily into a mild and early 


| bed. 


a great, big bear ——’ 


“Tell me ‘tory!”” demanded Leonora, 
somewhat amused, but thoroughly appreciat- 
ing these novel attentions. 

He cleared his throat with some em- 
barrassment and racked the corners of his 
imagination. 

“Once upon a time there grew in the 
foreground of a deep Barbazon landscape 

“Don’t tell about bears,” commanded 
Nels, rising from under cover. “Bears 
scare us!” 


Vv 


NE of those magenta-doored, flabby, 
short-hooded pirate craft which, snort- 
ing gaseous poisons, first overcome the 
stranger in Manhattan by bumping him 
senseless, then exact ransom according to 
figures set on the dial of a mechanical device 
with the face of a clock and the heart of 
a vampire, came tottering aimlessly up 
Madison Avenue. 
The chauffeur clambered from his seat 
and opened the door. 
“What number did you say you was 
lookin’ for, lady?” he inquired patiently. 
“@ne thousand and two Jefferson Ave- 
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nue,” said the lady in mourning, from within. 
“Why don’t you take me there?” 

“There ain’t no such street in Noo York, 
so | took you ¢ 

“What's the name of this street?”’ she 
asked faintly. 

“Madison Avenue; | thought it prob- 
ably ——” 


“That’s it!”’ she cried. “I knew it was 


named after some American President.” 

The taxicab proceeded to a certain tapes- 
try brick apartment house with a studio 
on the twelfth floor. 

“You needn’t announce me,” she said to 
the elevator-boy. 

The cables shot her upward to a fire-proof 
door bearing the card of Mr. Andrew Parran 
Stewart. The door being unlatched with 
an artistic disregard of property, it gave 
Elfrida a thrill of new proprietorship to 
turn the knob gently and enter. And this 
is what she saw: 


N a square of soft sunlight filtering 

through the great north window sat four 
children, sedately, earnestly, all in a row, 
demure heads bent over little drawing- 
boards, working, working, in the attitude of 
willing slaves. 

A taller, masculine figure stood at the 
easel, schoolmaster fashion, and. he would 
first make a few marks on the board before 
him, then he would walk the rounds of 
his class, inspect, criticize, pass a few strokes 
of helpful chalk over the painful labor of 
one of his small disciples. 

There never was such application to 
the sacred cause of art. No sound was 
heard in that great room save the painful 
gruntings of the littlest one in the act of 
intense concentration. The group stood 
between Elfrida and the light, all silhouette. 
Could it be possible? Could this be her 
husband, her Andy, her beloved Grouch? 

“Andy, | tired!” spoke up the littlest one, 
abruptly dropping her drawing-board. 











“Leonora, be quiet!” came the monitor | 


note of the girl nearest the easel. 

The masculine figure bent downward and 
patiently picked the drawing-board from 
the floor. 

“You just take a rest, Nora,” he said 
in the mildest of tones. “Art’s a long- 


| 


distance job, and you can’t do it all at a | 


sitting.” 
“ Andy, draw a cow running,” commanded 
another voice, which Elfrida recognized as 


| 


that of silent Nels. At the request the | 
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—a practical Summer low shoe. 


N town or at the lake be 
certain to have a pair of 
rubber sole Oxfords— an aid 
to the full enjoyment of 
your sport. Cool — because 
“Skeleton Lined.” Priced at 


$5—and up to $7. 


The Florsheim dealer will show you the 


season's correct styles. 


Free on Request 


“THE SIGN of CORRECT STYLES” 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 





Chicago, U.S. A. 
a 
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Cool, Delicious 
Luncheons 


—kept fresh in this refrigerator bas- 
ket—can be packed, carried any dis- 
tance and enjoyed with a 

The nickel-plated, tin-lined ice com- 
partment in 
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entire class sat up hopefully. The man at 
the easel applied himself to his task, making 
a great flourish of it, after the manner of a 
cartoonist drawing comic tours de force for 
vaudeville. 

“This is the cow,” he said. 

Rapid chalk execution. Titters. 

“And here is the dog who is chasing the 
cow. His name is Bismarck.” 

More flourishes. Louder laughter. 

“And here is the one-legged farmer, Mr. 
Wennbinder, who owns the cow, and his 
trained rooster, Oliver.” 

The high beams of the studio now echoed 
with treble laughter, four little figures bounc- 
ing madly up and down in the enthusiasm 
of the moment. 

“Andy, my dear! Andy!” 

The woman in mourning impulsively ran 
into the light of the studio, scattering 
parcels and. hand-bags in her ecstatic 
progress. The class suddenly broke into 
bits, and the man at the easel stood as 
one paralyzed. 

“Andy dearest, why didn’t you meet 
me? Why ——’”’ 

She was clinging desperately in his arms, 
the children clamoring in excited Swedish 
around her skirts. 

“Why didn’t you tell me? Why didn’t 
you ——”’ 

He performed his task dutifully, punctil- 
iously, and she noticed that he was standing 
very rigid and pale. The ardor of her 
entrance had met a wall of ice. Wherein 
had she offended? 

“Oh, I’m so happy to think you like the 
children!” she went on rather wildly. “I 
knew you'd grow to love them.” 

“| didn’t say I loved them,” he answered 
in a dry voice. “Some one had to take care 
of them — under the circumstances. Now, 
Elfrida, give them a little of your attention, 
and when you’re ready I'll talk to you — in 
the library.” 

If she had the last word, as was her right, 
it was smothered in the four sets of small 
arms fighting to encircle her neck in one 
combined embrace 


VI 
H* smoked a calabash pipe and looked 


out of the window as the slender, pale 
woman all in black entered and drew to 
the sliding door. Had he turned his eyes 
he would have seen how much more beau- 
tiful she had become in the inky gown 


and with the look of trouble and perplex- 
ity on her face. But he did not turn 
his eyes. 

“My boy,” she said, ““what have I done 
— why won’t you forgive me? Haven't 
I had sorrow enough in these weeks?” 

He began pacing the floor, and threw 
down his calabash so roughly that its bowl 
cracked on the oak table. 

“| don’t know where to begin,” he said 
huskily, “‘there’s so much to ask. You 
know how | gave my life to you hastily and 
utterly, because there seemed to be nothing 
else on earth for me to do. We loved each 


other without asking questions. That’s 
the right way — I still think.” 
“Why did you ever doubt it?” She was 


standing against the wall, her eyes wide 
and tearful. 

“I'll ask the lightest question first,” he 
said. “Why didn’t you answer my wire- 
less messages, my cablegrams, my letters?” 

“] have repeatedly. Your letter was 
written on Iris Club stationery, and it was 
the only address | knew. I’ve written and 
cabled there repeatedly.. Didn’t you get 
it? | asked your address, and a 

“Jove!” he whistled. “I haven’t been 
round to the Iris since.” 

“You only gave me your home address 
once —I don’t know New York 

“Well,” Andy went on _ remorselessly, 
“that doesn’t alter the case about the chil- 
dren.” 

“The children! Oh, Andy dear, | was 
so happy to come home and find ——” 

“‘ Appearances are deceptive!”’ he snapped. 
“Your putting a sentimental construction 
on the matter doesn’t account for the cold- 
blooded way you first concealed their exis- 
tence, then dumped them on. my hands and 
abandoned me to their mercy. You know 
my attitude of mind toward children. If 
you love me, as | still want to think you 
do, how could you bear to play me such a 
trick?” 

“Let me explain,” she faltered weakly, 
settling herself down on a couch. 

“Can you explain why, if you love these 
children, you didn’t take them with you to 
Europe?” 

“Their father died of seasickness; the 
doctor has forbidden their traveling on 
water.” Her voice was hard with suppressed 
emotions. 

“‘Seasickness can not be blamed for the 
fact that you neglect them sometimes 
months at a time, as Anna complains you 
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! ive Thousand Dollars Cash | 
A main was accidentally killed.in a train wreck. (It might 
have been you.) He was on his way home. He had 
earned a good salary, bat hed saved las, and hia Faneral 
ed ee ae His widow and children were left, as 

y thought, penniless. desk, however, a “Folded 
Paper” was found, which he had obtained only a few 
months before. It was 


An tna Accident Policy 


It brought to that sorrowing and well-nigh 
family a check for FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


Thousands of accidents occur every day. It say happen’ 
that your life will be snuffed out; that 
dangerous injury or the loss of hand, fi or eyé. 


poeneeet tome Sey Oey have use for the “Folded Paper” that 
means food, clothing and Tisswus vette igtadele of yea tee 


Policies little and if 
fips (roan work hy accediad injery. — 


a a Better To-day than Too 
c= =a a DE eR a a Re SS a ee _ 


Fill out this coupon and mail to us to-day MocClure's 


fEtna Life Insurance Co. rawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. 


| have marked the kinds of Insurance | wish te know about, Accident || Nealth |_| —y — —shom 
1 am under 60 years of age. My name, business address and eccupation are written below 
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The 
Foster Friction Plug 
Prevents Slipping— 
and keeps your footsteps 


from sounding like a 
gum shoe artist. 


Wherever you go—in all 
walks of life—you will 
find that the strongest 
advocates of Cat’s 
Paw Rubber Heels 
are the millions 
who wear them 
year after year. 


Once you pat 4 
them you wi 
never be satis- 
fied with any 

other kind. 













Foster Orthopedic 
Rubber Heels. 


Indispensable for letter 
carriers, floor walkers, 
motormen,conductors, 
policemen, waiters— 
in fact all who are con- 
stantly on their feet. 
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Note how the corner of 
the hee! is extended to 
just the critical point 
80 as to carry the 
body properly— Pre- 
vents the arch from 
failing or the shoe 
m running 
over. 


Tc.attached of 
your dealer 
—or sent post- 


CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


to your new shoes and put 
them on your old ones. 


Then your shoes will be more comfortable—they will 
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paid upon re- 
' of Be, . . 
and outline wear longer—and you will walk with a new buoyancy and Black or 
: of your 
} Tan. 







lightness. 
You will walk safely with a sure-footed tread. 


Cat’s Paw Heels- are- made of.extra quality rubber which gives 

greater resiliency—no holes to track mud and dirt—insist upon them 
of your dealer. They cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
—5oc. attached. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO., 105 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster Friction Ping which prevents slipping. 


heel. 
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> 
The next storm may do this to your finest trees 
Your trees may appear strong and healthy—and yet be so unsound that the next storm 
may snap them of like the one shown here. If your trees need no attention you want to 
know it. If they do, you ought to know it. If you want real Tree Surgery, it must be 
Davey Tree Surgery. Expert examinations without chesge- Representatives with 
credentials available everywhere. Write today for beautiful free book and letters from 
estate owners to whom our examinations have been a revelation. W ite today. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 630 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio 
Branches with telephone connections: 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Montreal, San Francisco 
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Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. ( 

MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT Co., 1260 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mick. U. S.A: 
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do, or that their education is wild and hap- 
hazard, or that they are left in the hands 
of a nursery governess with the manners of 
a cook, or ——” 

“Oh, don’t!” She had thrown herself 
on a sofa cushion and was sobbing wildly. 
“How could | give them my entire atten- 
tion ——” 

“How could you? Elfrida, are you un- 
natural? Some woman’s got to give them 
her entire attention.” 


“How strange, Andy — you pleading for | 


the rights of neglected children!” 
“Well, they can’t be left to die, can 
they?” 


HE was still a long time. 
rose impulsively and turned upon him 

her tear-stained face. 
“Andy,” she moaned, “I never thought 


—I never realized this would stand be- | 


tween me and my love. I have always 


cared for these children, but | should never | 
have undertaken the task if I'd known — | 


the wretched responsibility. They're no- 
thing to me now, dear, compared to you. 
I’ve decided — | thought it all out on the 
voyage over — I’ll send them away.” 

Andrew Parran Stewart’s jaw dropped in 
ghastly astonishment. 

“Send them away! 
dren away! In heaven’s name, 
what sort of mother are your” 

And it was then that Elfrida laughed, 
more in mirth than hysterics. 

“Andy, Andy — you poor goose! Why, 
these are not my children!” 

Stewart took up his calabash pipe and 
stared idiotically into its shattered bowl. 

“Would you mind making that statement 
again?” he asked vacantly. 

“These are not my children, you goose!’’ 
she repeated. 

“Well, whose in the world are they?” 

“It’s complicated — maybe I didn’t tell 
you, things were done so suddenly. They’re 
the orphan children of my second cousin, 
Oscar Nevius, who died suddenly two years 
ago. We're awfully loyal, our family, and 
we arranged that those of us who were in 
America should take care of them, turn 
about, six months at a time. It happened 
to be my six months when — when you 
came along. I’ve seen very little of them 
poor dears!” 

Andrew Parran Stewart, who was too 
much of an artist to lend a half heart to 
anything, sank down beside his wife, a 


Send your own chil- 
Elfrida, 





Suddenly she | 





Like adem dina dish 


Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of ev woman's 
heart—the pride of every housekeeper. ere's Saat 
famous Refrigerator with the seamless, scratchless, dish 
like lini..g, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary nes with — or 
enamel. I will mail sample of Leonard 
that will quickly show you the difference. vy ou can’t scratch 
it even with a iat It's everiasting—easily kept beauti- 
fully > ay and clean. You'll never be satisfied with any- 


_ Style shown is No 4. in polished €35 OQ 
SO Styles, $1 5.00 up; Freight Paid 


to Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send for cat- 
alog today. Money returned if you are 
Ask for sample of porcelain an 

of Refrigerators." Every woman should have a copy of this 
valuable book. 


Cc. H. LEONARD, President 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
112 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. @ 
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The material and workmanship 
of this chair—Genuine, Select ,Quar- 
ter Sawn White Oak of rare quality— 

costs less than half of $17.60 Boat’ the fac- 
tory. Yet that is the price you would 
pay for it ata store. 


We Ship It Direct From Our 
Factory In Sections— 


You Set It ny fe and Save $8.55 
materials 










In Siar Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built =e _ ar 
Testy and rt oy. pes ——* 
jity and artistic tting the heme be gee — 
diff ferent shades of finish. Im ia leather cushions Me eee 
compact crate—shipped at knock-down rates. 
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Use ‘‘Mum”’ after the bath 


Mum’ 


the snow-white, odorless, dis- 
appearing cream which gently 


neutralizes the odors 
of perspiration 

as they occur and gives one a 

sense of personal cleanliness. 


Takes but a moment to 
apply. | 
A comfort at all seasons—a 
necessity in hot weather. 
25c¢ at drug and department scores 


“Mum’’ Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


mass of humility and contrition, tearfully, 
brokenly begging her forgiveness. And 


| the woman who drew his vigorous head to 
_ her breast smiled with dewy eyes. 





“Darling, I'll not sham with you any 
longer,” he said, after a silence. “I like 
those kids. They’ve taken complete pos- 
session of the house, and | like ’em.” 

“You needn’t tell me that, my dear. | 
knew it the minute | stepped in.” 

“How?” 

“When I eavesdropped just now, | saw 
you all working together at your favorite 
work. That’s what parents love in chil- 
dren —to make them do what they like 
best ——” 

“Who like best?” 

“The parents. Set a child to working 
with you on your fad, your life work, and 
they'll fall in with you — it’s wonderful how 
much — poor, gullible little freshmen in 
life with their new enthusiasms. It’s their 
pathetic charm, the darlings!”” So she 
wept a little more and was very happy. 

“D’you know,” he confessed clumsily, 
“‘| don’t see how you can put up with a hair- 
trigger brain like mine.” 

“That’s what first attracted me to you, 
dear,” she said softly. 


Vil 

SHI knocked gingerly upon the glass door 

behind the Flemish screen. 

“Pleez!”’ came his polite, drawling tenor. 
“Meez Corten she ‘call- outside see you.” 

“Show her into the studio,” said Andy, 
never taking his eyes from the radiant woman 
beside him on the sofa. 

Slim, serpentine, exotic Flora Corten, 
black eyes snapping malice under a new fall 
hat, permitted him two fingers of her white 
glove and smiled ever so reservedly. 

“| should like to ask you, Mr. Stewart,” 
she began in her accent of ceremony, “if 
you would coéperate with Mr. Corten 
and me in suppressing a—er— great an- 
noyance? We all— from the Marrowgus- 
sett colony—remember your sensible, 
rather Spartan views on the rearing of chil- 
dren ——”’ 

“Children?” inquired Stewart, giving a 
diplomatic rise to his bushy eyebrows. 

“| have only two of my own,” she re- 
sumed, with an air of sugared innocence, 
“so perhaps I am in no position to criticize 
those burdened with larger families. But 
I am a great believer in the exercise of — 
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we A Woman 
“Can't Help 


wanting a Plain Cabinet Glenwood, it is so Smooth and 
Easy to clean. No filigree or fussy ornamentation, 
just the natural black iron finish—‘ Mission Idea’’ 
applied toa range. A room saver too—like the upright 
piano, Every essential refined and improved upon. 


The Broad, Square Oven 
with perfectly straight sides is very roomy. The 
Glenwood oven heat Indicator, Improved baking damp- 
er, Sectional top, Revolving grate and Roller earlier 
ash-pan are each worthy of special mention. 


The Glenwood Gas Range 


* _ attachment, consisting of Oven, Broiler and Four 
burner top, is made to bolt neatly to the end of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood coal range. It 
matters not whether your kitchen is large or small—there’s a Plain Glenwood made to fit it. 


Glenwood Ranges 





Write for free booklet 72 of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood to Weir Stove 
If interested in a separate Gas Range ask for booklet 77. 




















Outside Appearance 
Plus Inside Efficiency 


Outside appearance does not tell the complete story—it’s what’s 
inside that kee our food fresh, pure and wholesome and 
protects your eaith and that of your family. Before you 
decide on “which refrigerator” look into the efficiency of a 


SEEGER ** gical 35a" 


A Seeger has a heart—the siphon system—that maintains and 

circulates the air vigorously to every corner—our fourteen layer 

walls are built of the best insulation materials known—look 

over our new drain system—see ‘the sure acting air seal that 

excludes any air from entering through the drain. Our interiors 

are snowy white, one piece, seamless, rounded corners, either 

elastic enamel or porcelain—our wire shelves are m-proof, 

non-rusting—the exterior is selected oak, beautifully finished, 

and the hardware is solid brass. A Seeger will meet your refrig- 

eration needs, keep your foods pure, fresh and wholesome, and 

ive you with ordinary care lifetime protection and service. 

Seeger Refrigerators can be found in most cities of the United 

POR SALE States. You will find that they are handled by dealers who 

BY LEADING handle goods of quality at a fair price. If you don’t know our 

DEALERS dealer in your town, write us, we'll sell you direct if we haven't 
one. 


Send for Seeger Refrigerator Company 


Illustrated 
THE ORIGIMAL SIPHON REFRIGERATOR Catalog 768-870 Arcade St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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judicious severity. You remember what you 
said so aptly — before a large audience at 
Marrowgussett, was it not?— about parents 
being too prone to worship their own 
disagreeable traits in the persons of their 
children.” 


“Flora Corten,” said Andy, drawing 
up a chair, ““what the deuce are you driv- 
ing at?” 


“This, if you want to know.” She faced 
him squarely. “I have never heard any- 
thing more diabolical than the continual 
racket which has raged in this apartment, 
right over our heads, for the past fortnight. 
You have a large family here, | understand, 
and, from the noise, | should judge they 
were constantly practising fire drill — or 
are they murdering their nurse?” 

“They must play somewhere,” he retorted 
rather tartly. 

“There is a place for everything. Chil- 
dren in city apartment-houses can not be 

ermitted to romp and scream as freely as 
if they were in the country.” 

“What do you suggest?” 

“That they either be compelled to stop 
playing in your apartment or be sent away 
somewhere where they can play without 
annoying the entire neighborhood.” 

RS. CORTEN rose, and Stewart fol- 
lowed suit. 

“Maybe you can suggest some orphan 
asylum or prison where they could be kept?” 
His tone was rudely ironical. 

“‘My children dre not noisy,” she snapped. 

“Mrs. Corten,” said Andy, following her 
toward the door, “I beg your pardon if I 
have said anything harsh, but | am frankly 
amazed at your unsympathetic attitude. 
From this summer's experience, | remem- 
bered you as quite a different sort of mother. 
Now | realize my mistake — long residence 
in a city apartment has warped your atti- 
tude toward normal childhood. I’m sorry 
for this, and hope, for your children’s sake, 
you will come around to my way of think- 
ing ——” 

“Indeed!” 

“Meanwhile, if you don’t mind, Pf wish 
to make it plain that no one, however 
esteemed, shall be permitted to interfere 
in the healthy, normal-minded play of my 
children.” 

“Whose children?” 

“ Mine.” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Stewart.” 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Corten.” 
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Summer Home 


HE Kenyon Take Down 

house is so good that it is 
carried in stock, sold and guaranteed 
by the following big responsible stores. 
A beautiful illustrated 48 page catalog 
telling all about the hardwood floors, 
rustless screens and other features of 
this summer home that costs less than 
a summer’s rent, sent on request. 
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How MANY HIDES HAS A COW? 


This may seem a foolish question. 

Yet the area of automobile upholstery made from one cow’s hide is 
about three times that of the whole hide. 

How ? 

By splitting the hide into three sheets, and coating and embossing 
the “splits” in imitation of grain leather. 

Coated split leather is therefore artificial leather much inferior to 


MOTOR 
Ans QUALITY 


6G us Part Orr 
which is scientifically made artificial coated split. Not affected by water, heat 
leather based on a fabric much stronger or cold. Several leading makers have 
and more uniform than the fleshy split, adopted it. Any maker can furnish 
but coated and embossed in the same on your car if you order it so. 
way. : : 
The difference is all in favor of Fabri- 4, cover's chmir set, - Mention this magazine 
koid, which is guaranteed superior to any _and specify Black Motor Quality Pabrikoid. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO., Wilmingtoo, Delaware 
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[Continued from page 132] 

“At last!” she said mechanically, 
at him. 

She did not draw away, though his lips 
sought hers. She longed for that oblivion 
that had first come to her in his arms, that 
quieting of the senses that drew the day from 
before her eyes and closed her ears to all but 
the faintest, far-off murmurings. But no 
such oblivion arrived. She felt herself poi- 
gnantly awake, curiously, critically conscious 
of a hundred questions against her brain, 
wondering at him, at his frenzy — feeling 
none herself, nor knowing why. 

All at once from the other room the voice 
of Snyder startled them, singing raucously. 
He straightened up suddenly, recollecting 
himself. 

“Ah, no!» Don’t go!”’ she cried, as she had 
on that first night when they had been swept 
together. He seemed so strange to her now! 
She wanted to have time to know him, this 
new Massingale! 

“No, no!” he said hoarsely. “I must 
—so much is to be done! Dodo, at seven 
o’¢lock can you be ready?” 

“Two hours only!” 

“Take only a valise. 

“Yes!” 

“1 will go and arrange my affairs, make 
preparations, and be back here at seven 
precisely. We'll dine, and then — the night 
express for the West, as you wished!” 

“Yes!” 

“I willtelephone. You will come down. | 
will be at the corner, waiting, at seven!” 

“Yes!” 

He caught her again in his arms, lifting her 
off her feet, half mad with recklessness and 
impatience, and started toward the door. 
Suddenly he turned, came back, and, catch- 
ing her shoulders in his two hands, looked at 
her savagely. 

“What is it?” she said faintly. Could this 
be what she had made of Massingale? 

“T am throwing everything to the winds, 
~— giving up. my whole life for you!” he said 
breathlessly. “‘ You will come, Dodo?” 

“T will—I must come!” she said, in wonder. 


staring 


Can you do it?” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


ASSINGALE had come so tempest- 


uously, had gone so like a roaring 
blast, that she had felt swept 
up and whirled about in a_ revolving, 
benumbing cycle. She followed him in a 
daze to the hall, leaning over the balusters, 
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Smokers 


If you are as hard 
to please as I am, 


in this matter of cigars, I be- 
lieve my private “J. R. W.” 
Havana brand will delight you. 

For many years I have had these 
cigars made to order, with my own 
monogram band. The leaf comes 
from a mountainous district in 
Cuba. It is especially selected for 
me by a man who resides there—a 
connoisseur in tobaccos. 

And though I have smoked for 40 
years, I have yet to find another 
Havana cigar of so mild and ex- 
quisite a flavor and aroma. 


I Want Your Opinion 


I believe there are legions of smokers 
who are seeking just such a cigar— 
something exceptional, a rare, sweet 
smoke—not too heavy and strong. 

With such men I am glad to 
share my discovery. For I know 
how much it means to get the very 
cigar one craves. It may be that 
this dainty Havana is just what you 
have been seeking. try it. I will 
send them by Parcel Post, $5 per 
hundred—$2.60 for 50—charges paid. 

Write me early before I must 
limit the number I can supply. 


Five Cigars Free 


If you will send me 10 cents—towards 
forwarding expenses—lI will mail you trial 
cigars. Smoke five with me—convince your- 
self. The price is $5 per hundred, $2.60 for 
50—all charges pre paid. Use your letter- 
head, please - stating your position—or 
your business card and write now for these 
cigars. 

J. ROGERS WARNER 
817 Lockwood Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 











CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 
I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from your 
measurements and guarantee to take them back if they do not 
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Isend you measurement blank with rules. I send you the finished 
shirts express prepaid. No ready-made shirts in my shop, but 
facilities tor quick delivery of the highest grade of custom work. 
Write for my samples. (Higher-priced fabrics, too.) Spring 
and Summer samples now ready. No agents. 
OLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shinteratt), 110 Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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watching the slipping white of his hand de- 
scend and vanish. She crossed to the win- 
dow, peering through the blurred, dripping 
panes for a last sight of his skidding car. 
Then she returned, perceived the door left 
open, closed it, and came incredulously back. 

“So | am going! It's all decided. All!” 
she whispered. 

It was no longer the fabric of dreams, but 
actuality, that confronted her. ‘This was 
new, uncomprehended, despite all her dra- 
matizations. This was a fact. She was to 
leave in two hours, vanish forever from the 
curious massive room, with its belfried clock 
over the roofs and its blank brick wall at the 
side, out into the gray restlessness of a March 
night. Whither? With whom? With a 
strange man—a Massingale she had 
wrought herself, and whom she scarcely 
recognized. 

“I love him. I said I would go! It’s what 
I've wanted all along!” she repeated, struck 
by the idea. “Yes, that’s true; it’s what 
I've wanted!” 


UT now there was a difference. For the 

first time, it was not she who sought to 
incite him to turbulent romance, but the man 
himself who had come and asked. It was no 
lotiger a question of how he loved, where 
he would go at her beckoning and her will 
over him. All this had been miraculously 
achieved. It was now only a matter of what 
she would do, and she had said that she 
would go—in two short hours! She re- 
mained immovable as if listening, and 
already it seemed to her that she felt the 
shaken iron rush of a flying train hurrying 


b her onward into the unknown. 


“Snyder!” 

Terrified, overwhelmed with loneliness, 
she had cried out, longing for a human soul to 
listen, ready to pour out her whole story in 
confidence. But no answer returned. She 
went hastily to the door and flung it open. 
The room was empty, filled only with vague 
shadows in the same barren dusk that 
pervaded her own. She returned, lit the 
feeble gas-jet by her bed, and, going to 
the embrasure of the window, sat down, her 
hands weakly in her lap, her head thrown 
back, gazing inertly at the yellow clock-face 
rising through the rain flurries. 

No! This Massingale was not the man 
who had held her in fascination by his quiet 
mastery, whom she had despaired ever to 
move! Yet she had wished to see him thus, 
uncontrolled, at her feet, wild and shaken. 


She had wished it; yet, at the bottom, had 
she ever really believed it possible? Now 
the spectacle of his-disorder rather terrified 
her, and this terror brought a certain libera- 
tion. How abject was his surrender! For 
her he was sacrificing everything — career, 
friends, family, all. What had she wrought? 
A miracle or a crime? 

“IT must pack; | must make ready!”’ she 
said to herself. But she did not rise. No 
longer framing her thoughts, lost in indefi- 
niteness, prey to a heavy mental stupor, her 
hands lay weakly in her lap, her head thrown 
back, staring. Later her fingers stopped 
upon the sharp facets of the ring which had 
been pledged as a troth. Garry! What 
should she say to him? How make him 
understand? Going to the writing-desk, she 
brought back pad and pencil. Slowly, see- 
ing dimly the sheet on her lap, she began: 


GARRY DEAR: 
| am going away —— 


She stopped. She could not add another 
word. What could be added? The pencil 
slipped from her fingers, the pad slid finally 
to the floor. She returned again into the 
stupor, incapable of thought or action. An 
hour went by without a single preparation. 

All at once a tear gathered in her eye and 
rolled slowly down her cheek —a tear of 
profound fatigue, of listlessness. This tear, 
hot and unbidden, seemed to dissipate, all at 
once, the frigidity of her mind. She sat up 
hastily, with a frightened glance at the clock. 
It was already past six. 

“What am | doing?” she thought, dis- 
mayed. “He's coming! 1 must hurry!” 

She went to the closet and brought out a 
dress-suit case, laid it open across a table, 
and gazed helplessly about her. What next? 


EN minutes later, Snyder, coming hastily 

in, found her camped on the floor, sort- 
ing an enormous pile of stockings, which she 
rolled and unrolled haphazardly. Nothing 
had yet been placed in the open suit-case, 
though every drawer was ajar and every 
trunk-lid up. 

“Dodo!” cried Snyder. “In the name of 
heaven, what are you up to?” 

Doré rose quickly, her strength of mind 
suddenly restored. At last some one to 
whom she could tell of the great romance 
that was sweeping her on! 

“Snyder, I’m leaving. now, at seven 
o'clock,” she said firmly. 

“Leaving, honey? For how long?” 
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P. A. makes a pipe smoke 
a real man’s game! 


Listen to this: P. A. spells “pa”—and that means Prince Albert is the daddy 
of ’emallf Never hit you before? Sure will just about as quick-off-the-bat as 
you fire-up some national joy smokings, 

either in a jimmy pipe or rolled into a 

makin’s cigarette. 

Because Prince Albert has everything— 

flavor, aroma, quality. It’s so ripping 

good for what ails your smokappetite that 

the sight of a tidy red tin just jams joy 

into your system. 


You pin a quick-action tag on your sleeve, 
beat it biff-bang around the corner, and 
lay in some 


Copyright 1914 
by 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacoo Co. 


the national joy smoke 


Sooner you know for yourself that P. A. can’t 
bite, the wiser and more cheerful-like you'll 
be early in the a.m. It's this way’ Prince 
Albert is made by a patented process that 
removes the bite? Just leaves the tobacco- 
goodness all there, and brings out the rich 
flavor that makes men yearn for P. A., 
sunrise to sunset. You'll find P. A. 
true-blue because you can smoke it 

red hot—and it just can’t make your 

tongue tingle | 

You bay Prince Albert jast like 

you know what you, *re on your 

way for. Toppy red bags, Se 

tidy red tins, 10c; also 

d and 

half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 
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The ELCO Way—and the ELCO Why 


gh Elco way has been established by two 
decades of experience in boat building. Twenty- 
two years spent im perfecting deta:is—details in the 
Sa hull, engine and interior arrangement 

until the highest point of efficiency, luxury and 
economy has been reached. 

The Eleo why is answered by thousands of satis- 
fied Eleco Boat Owners all over the world; Elco 
Boat Owners who are so enthusiastic over the depend- 
ability, economy and seaworthiness of their cra{t 
that they have become clients, rather than customers. 


ELCO Standardized Models 
26 ft. ELCO Express, Speed 22 miles 
30 ft. ELCO Express, S 20 miles 





36 ft. ELCO Express, 
38 ft. ELCO Flush Deck 
Wh MLE Cocker—Pirate Stace 





Youll always be proud of your &lco” 


Our Standardized Models enable you to select the bh 
best adapted to your needs. Every Elco model represe ::'s 
the highest development of the boat builder's art. Clein 
cut, distinctivein lt, -+y—* an Elco boat never fai!s to 
impress; not alone the nautical expert, but the casua! 
observer as well. 

—and a final “‘why.”’ Elco Motor Boats bring higher va! vies 
when resold than doany other type. There is alway. 
market for them. 


Address &lco 170 Avenue A, Bayonne, N. J. 


27 minutes from Liberty and 23rd Street Ferries, C. R.R. 
of N.J. to West 8th Street. Telephone 470 Bayonne. 






Speed 24 miles 
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We can now eupply | Maxim Si- The tiller is controlled by a shock-absorb- 
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noises. No motor can use the tion and permits steering without 
Maxims Silencer as it is an exclusive the euustion er which is 
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eosevelt Expedition, the Stefansson Expedition 
and other important parties gf explores ame using’ the. “Evearude™ It ison 
sale at Sporting and Hardware Dealers everywhere. Have you seen it? 
™ ond an * emer 


Evinrude 
It has no 
It saves carrying 15 


EVINRUDE 


Those who own an “Evinrude” Detachable 
Rowboat Motor enjoy an endless vacation 
for they carry their “Evinrude” with them wherever 
they wish to go. It clamps to the stern of any rowboat, 
yours or a rented one, and makes it an eight-mile-an- 
hour motorboat. Note these exclusive features: 
Built-In Reversible Magneto 
eto is built within the fly-wheel aad in that manner is 


oO (ators (0 wear Out and ie not affected b rain, 
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“| guess for ever, Snyder!” she answered, 
with a little shortness of breath. 

Snyder flung off her rain-coat, and went 
rapidly to Dodo, grasping her arms, peering 
into her face, crying: 

“Dodo! That Massingale?” 

She nodded. 

The woman recoiled, wringing her hands. 

“Oh, petty, petty! | knew it would come! 
O God of mercy!” 

“But, Snyder, | am happy!” Doré said. 

“Happy!” cried Snyder, with a mocking 
laugh. ‘Do you know what you are doing?”’ 

“Yes, yes, | know!”” Suddenly a thought 
struck her, and she added hastily: “Snyder, 
you are wrong! It isn’t Massingale. It’s | 
who have done it all!” 

“That’s what you think!” 

“No, no; it’s so!” 
“Where are you going?” 
“1 don’t know!” 
“When?” 

“To-night!” 

“And afte?” 

“What?” 

“And after?” 

“| don’t understand!” 
“What’s he going to do? 
fife? Divorce her?” 

“No, no!” 

“And after! — what’s to become of you? 





Give up his 


ODO was silent. All the fantastic scheme 

she had imagined —a year, and then 
each to return — seemed so inadequate an 
answer now. All at once Snyder, in 4a 
sudden rage, bounded to the table and, 
catching the suit-case, flung it scurrying 
across the room. 

“No! You sha’n’t doit! I won’t let him. 
I'll kill him first! You don’t know — no 
woman knows what hell can be,”’ she went 
on, in a passionate, low voice, “until 
they’re caught, until they’ve got to bring 
into the world another soul, and you stand 
branded, with every tongue against you!” 

There came a knock at the door, and, 
answering Dodo’s terrified gesture by one 
of assurance, Snyder went to the door. 

“No one — no one! I can see no one!” 
said Dodo, recoiling. 

Snyder received the card from Josephus, 
said something unintelligible, and came back 
radiant. One glance at her face made 
Dodo suspect the truth. She sprang for- 
ward with a frightened cry: 

“Who is it? - Snyder, tell me!” 

But the woman, struggling, refused the card. | 


FOR PARTICULAR PERSONS 
Summer vacationists when contemplating a trip to the country, seashore, or 
mouatains often find that the thought of how to properly transport their clothes 
becomes a bugbear, 
Past experience with ordinary trunks has taught them that their clothes !e- 
come so creased, crumpled and crushed that much of their origina) beauty is 
lost. To obviate all these troubles we originated the 


PARKHURST WARDROBE TRUNK 


Fifty years manufacturing every kind of trunk put usin a preeminent posi- 
tion to do this. Our large up-to-date factory enable: us to prepare many models, 
and thus test out every possible convenience and idea. In our present 


trunk we embody those features, which were finally approved and patented 
We now present this trunk as being the one Wardrobe trunk which wil! 
transport to any distance, and preserve in perfect condition, every garment o1 
article needed by even the most particular person. 
A POSTAL CARD REQUEST 


will bring you our interesting illustrated catalogue. 


J. F. PARKHURST & SON CO. 


Home Office: 289 Main St., Bangor, Maine 
325 Fifth Ave., New York 


161 Summer St., Boston 








The Vose Player Piano 
is so constructed that even a little , 
child can play it. It combines our superior player 
action with the renowned Vose Pianos which have 
been manufactured during 63 years by three gene- 
rations of the Vose family. In purchasing this in- 
strument you secure quality, tone, and artistic merit 
at a moderate price, on time payments, if desired. 

Catalogue and literature sent on request to those 

interested. Send today. 

You should become a satisfied owner of a nid 
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PIANO W& 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mase. 
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| life — our life!” 


| 


“It’s not Garry? Not he? You went 
after him! You told him to come!” she 
said frantically. “Any one but him! | 
won't see him! I won't!” 

And, as she was still struggling to see the 
card, the door opened and Garry came pow- 
erfully in. Dodo stopped short, caught her 
throat with an exclamation of terror, looking 
at the strong, glowing figure with the light o/ 
resurrection in his eyes; and, as she looked, 
all at once a beneficent calm seemed to fal! 
about her, clothing her with peace. All the 
good she had accomplished was there. She 
looked at him, and she knew! 


E came directly to Doré, and lifted her 

up in his arms, clear of the floor, not 
rapaciously or uncontrolled, as the acquisi- 
tion of the other men, but cradling her like 
a child, tender and strong, his lips on the 
lightest fluttering golden tress of her hair 
She felt only a great thankfulness; and she 
closed her eyes. 

“Ah, Dodo, how have | ever lived a day 
from you!” he said softly. “Poor, tired 
little child!” 

Suddenly he set her down reverently and 
said firmly : “ Now, put on your coat and hat!" 

She looked up at him, too tearfully happy 


to comprehend. 


“Your coat and hat, and come!” he said, 
smiling his strong, adoring smile. 

Snyder was at her side, hold.ng out her 
coat. She had one arm in, her eyes on him, 
when suddenly she started away, compre- 
hending. 

“What do you mean? Where?” she asked 

“To end ali this, Dodo! To begin a real 
he said firmly. 

She went from him, shaking her head, 
putting out her hands in her characteristic 
defensive gesture. 

“No, no, Garry, | can’t! It wouldn’t be 
fair — it wouldn’t be just to you!” 

“What wouldn’t be fair? Child, don’t 
you realize that you love me?” 

“No, I don’t, Garry; I don’t!” 

“1 know!” he said triumphantly. “Every 
letter you’ve written me has breathed it! 
And now — Dodo, can you doubt?” 

“Listen, Garry!” she said, tormented with 
the fear of harming him, fighting against her 
own happiness. “I do care for you! | al- 
ways have! But how? That | don’t know! 
Garry, | assure you, | don’t know anything 
to-night but that I’m a miserable, weak crea- 
ture! Wait! Wait until | can know! Unt! 
I can be sure! For your sake!” 
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Your Guest and You—? 


@ The hostess is freed from untold embarrassment and the mental comfort of 
the guest has had thoughtful consideration in the home where the noiseless 
SI-WEL-CLO Closet has been properly installed. The flushing of it cannot be 
heard outside of its immediate environment. Its sanitary features are perfect. 
@ Si-wel-clo Closets are made of Trenton Potteries Company Vitreous China, 
beautiful in appearance, pure white all through, impervious to acids and grease, 
and as easy to clean as a china plate. @ If you are planning te build or remodel, 
ask your architect or plumber about Trenton Potteries Company products. @ Send 
now for our booklet, “Bathrooms of Character.” You wi A ue its suggestions 
on bathroom planning. 


‘Bathrooms THE TRENTON 
of POTTERIES COMPANY 


Ch ter’* 

err s Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 
Largest Manufacturers of 

Sanitary Pottery in the U S.A. 
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_Besides having the best. of material, 
Dwellings, Ricken Summer Cottages —Bsrite: having the bes 00 wo 5000 
on the cost, have better designs, are warmer and stronger and you have no unusual building delays— 
everything complete in ge shipment. Prices include all framing lumber a reathing, clear siding. 


clear flooring, all cut to fit; clear imterior finish and clear shingles, outside finish, windows, frames, 
stairways, hardware, nails, paints and varnishes, lath and plaster or plasterboard. in short everything to 


Five-Room House —$298 “(ne ee Co. 


This warm, rm house with 5 

cozy toms only $298. Price includes 

all material cut-to-fit, all hardware, < 164 Aladdin Avenue, 
nails, paints—in short, everything Bay City, we 

to complete the house. Can be Canadian 

shipp is received. 
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; Moeut# hygiene is incomplete without a safe mouth-wash. 
Rinse the mouth with Listerine after brushing the teeth. 

It imparts a sense of cleanliness and purification and neutralizes 

breath odors. 

s and dentists for more than thirty years. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Use it every day 


Listerine has enjoyed the confidence of physicians 


All druggists sell Listerine 




















It's portable 
but unbreakable 





your own hands 


DON’T RENT eT eae 


windows, 
will find health and happiress in a 


mission finished interior 


Staunch—weatherproof 
The 5-room house in the picture is a real investment at the price—$195.00. Ask 


for the Take Down House Book pricing and picturing many sizes, 1 to 7 rooms—$5. 


CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG. CO., 123 S Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


$195.00 


transparent 
You 


doors, 
com plete. 


screens. 


5 rooms. Hardwood floors, " 
chimneys 


awnings, storm curtains, 


TAKE -DOWN 
UDIE HOUSE 


Easily portable; put it up anywhere with 


5.00 and up. 

















Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's FootmEase, the antiseptic pow- 
der tor the feet. Are youa trifle sensitive 
about the size of your shoes? Many people 
| wear shoes a size smaller by shaking Allen's 
FootEase into them. Just the thing for 
Dancing parties and makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy,* If you have tired, 
y swollen, tender, aching feet, Allen's Foot= 
/ Ease will give instant relief. The Standard 
Remedy tor the feet for a Quarter 
Cen + We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
Ag TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
Do not accept any substitute. 
inch FR E TRIAL PACKAGE 
llen’s sent by mail. 
Foot-Ease.” ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 

















P SHADE 0 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequaled. 
Wood ortin rollers. “Improved” 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
Soca on genuine: 


‘WORK RE SHOPS 


FP wood and metal workers, without 
steam power, equipped with 
allow 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER 3° 
MACHINERY 


bids 
on jobs and give greater 











profit on the work. 

Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 

200 Ruby Street Rockford, Hi. 
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Treatment 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs. Ark. 
Les Angeles, (alif., Mareh-Streng Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calil., Douglas Bidg. 


Atlanta, 
Dwight, 1. 





For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a million 
in the past thirty-four years, and the ome treatment 
which has stood the severe test of time. 
by medical experts, at the Keeley Institutes only. 
For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Greensboro, N. 
Colambas. Obie. 





Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 
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Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles St. 
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“Put on your coat now!” he said, with a 


confident laugh. 

“No, no! Don’t you see?” she cried. 
“Don’t you realize that | wouldn't harm 
you for anything in the world? I won't 
come to you until I’m sure | love you — you, 
and only you!” 

“You will come now with me, and end all 
this nonsense!” 

“To-morrow!” 

“No, to-night!” 

He strode up to her, the coat in his 
hands, holding it out as she shrank away. 

“Oh, Garry! Itisn’t right! I haven’t any 
strength left. 1 don’t know anything! I’m 
not myself — no, I’m not myself! Be gen- 
erous!”’ 

“What are you afraid of? 
me?” he cried. 

“Yes— yes! Of not —of not—” She 
caught her voice and cried: “Oh, Garry! 
I am not worthy of you! I’m a vain, 
foolish, wild creature! You don’t know 
me—how wicked | am! But I won't 
harm you! I wouldn’t be unjust! Please! 
Please!” 

She was struggling now, with a yielding 
strength. He caught her arms and slowly 
drew her coat over them. 

“Dodo dear, | know! 
know!” 


Of not loving 


Believe me, | 


BRUPTLY, stridently, the telephone 
rang, and with it the booming notes 
of seven o'clock. 
She gave a cry, frantic, remembering Mas- 
singale. 
“No, -no! 
not!” 
He stepped between her and the still ring- 
ing telephone. 
“You sha’n’t answer! 
with me!” 
“No! For your sake, Garry; 
your sake, | tell you!” she cried. 
Massingale and the self she could not 
trust terrified her. 
“1 will not to-night. 
self. I don’t dare!”’ 
The telephone ceased. She had torn off 
her coat. He came quietly to her, unflinch- 
ing in his resolve. 
“1 will take all responsibilities!” 
“You don’t know what that means!” she 
said hoarsely. 
“T do know!” 
At this:moment she saw Snyder in the cor- 
ner, kneeling, her hands clasped above her 


Never! Not to-night! I will 


You are coming 


it’s for 


I must know my- 
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CLOSE-TO-NATURE OPEN AIR TENT HOUSE 


Designed for Sleeping and Living in the Open Air. A Fresh 
Air Retreat on your lawn. Lets the Air IN but Keeps the 
Insects OUT. For camping, etc. Quickly assembied or col- 
lapsed without the removal of a bolt or the use of a tool. The 
canvas, except cover, permanently attached to the frame. 

For tuberculosis, nervous troubles, ill-health, sleep in the open 
air. Made in 8 sizes from 6 by 7% to 12 by 24 feet. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO., 320 Front St., Colfax, lowa 
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GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex 
will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 
The know vital to a y. successful 

life has- been collected in “ SEXOLOCY,” 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


(/lustrated) 


By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Fether Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Know!edge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
““Sexology”” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, pr 
and lawyers throughout the country. 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 
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head. A flood of tears came to her. He 
drew the coat once more about her, his 
voice, too, shaken: 

“Your hat now!” 

She obeyed, reaching out her hand, hold- 


ing it. 

“Garry, I haven't the right!”’ she said 
brokenly. “If—if 1 weren’t so weak! 
if e 


“Put it on!” he said, 

“Oh, Garry! What will happen to us?”’ she 
said heavily. “‘Promise, whatever happens 

forgive —" 

She could not finish. Blindly obeying the 
touch of his fingers, she put on her hat, gro- 
tesquely turned about. The next moment 
his arm was about her, seeming to lift her 
from the ground. At the door, again the 
telephone burst out. She shrank back, 
afraid to pass it, seeing an omen. 

“Come!” he said obstinately. 

His arm tightened about her, not to 
be denied. Her head buried against his 
shoulder, her hands clutching his coat, they 
swept out of the room, downstairs, and 
bravely into the pattering, gusty night. 
Upstairs the telephone continued to ring a 
long time, clamoring and insistent. And for 
a long time the figure of Snyder remained 
kneeling, tense and motionless. 


T ten o'clock Snyder started from her 
seat. Dodo had come into the room. 


She was against the door, her face white, | 


her eyes very big. 

“His wife!”’ she said solemnly. She held 
up her hand, on which a thin gold band was 
shining. ‘We leave to-night. He is wait- 
ing below. Tell me, did be come?” 

“Yes!” 

“You told him?” 

“Yes, | told him!’ 

She caught at her throat, and seemed 
about to ask further questions, but suddenly 
checked herself, went to the desk, and drew 
out writing-paper. She wrote but a few 
words, though once she stopped and rested 
her forehead in her hands. Then she rose. 

“For him — yourself!’’ she said with dif- 
ficulty. “‘To-night. This too.” 

With a hurried movement she joined the 
bracelet to the letter, and suddenly seized 
the woman in a straining, desperate grip. 

“Snyder! Snyder! If you ever prayed 
for me — pray now!” 

She drew her veil hurriedly over her tor- 
tured white face, and went rapidly away into 
the night. 


Epilogue 


ND what became of Dodo? Did 
she completely change — in a twin- 
kling, and changing, by the divine 

dispensation of being a woman, forget that 
other turbulent self? Only once again did 
she return into the hazardous life of old — 
a last flash of the dramatic impulse; and 
the adventure came close to a final tragedy. 
Six months after that rainy March night 
when she had gone weakly into the rain on 
Garry’s imperious arm, she set foot in New 
York once more. 

Perhaps it was the tragic splendor of 
those Towers of Babel aflame against the 
night, perhaps it was something deeper 
within her, that drove her to slip from the 
sober cloak of matrimony and once again 
try the perilous paths of the Salamander. 

At three o'clock the next afternoon she 
left her hotel, after procuring a promise from 
her husband that he would not attempt to 
follow her. Below, Jack Lindaberry’s au- 
tomobile was waiting, a footman at the 
door. She gave the familiar number of 
Miss Pim’s on lower Madison Avenue, and 
sank against the cushioned back. 

A mirror caught her reflection, and 
she gazed with a queer, tugging 
sensation of the incongruities of time. 
It was Dodo, and it was not Dodo at 
all. The figure was still fragile; the 
alert poised eagerness was still in the 
glance and arch mischief in the smile; but 
that was all. The old rebellion, the reck- 
lessness, the nervous unrest, were gone. 
She looked incredulously upon a woman 
of the world, soberly attired in blues and 
blacks, correctly hatted and veiled, a wo- 
man at peace, pensive and settled. Now 
that she had set recklessly out in search 
of the past, she began to experience a little 
doubt. Familiar corners, a glimpse of a 
restaurant, brought her a strange disturb- 
ance. Which was real, Dodo Baxter or 
the present Mrs. Lindaberry? 

At the door she dismissed the automobile, 
aware of sudden eyes in windows above, 
and climbed the brownstone steps. The 
emotion of familiarity was so instantaneous 
that absent-mindedly she found herself 
seeking in her purse for a departed latch-key. 
Not Josephus but another colored boy 
answered her ring. On the hat-rack was a 
disordered heap of letters which other girls 
tremulously would come to sort. In the 
musty parlor, a couple were whispering, 
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**Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in your home?”’ 


The beauty of womanhood has its foundation in the clean 
skin and clear complexion of radiant girlhood. 
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EARN $1,000 TO $5,000 A YEAR 

We will teach you to bea high grade 
Salesman in eight weeks by mail and 
assure you definite propositions from a 
largé number of reliable firms offering you oppor- 
tunities to earn good wages while you are learn- 
ing. No former experience required. Write 
today for particulars, large list of good openings 
and testimonials from hundreds of our students 
who are now earning $100 to $500 a month, 
Address nearest office, Dept. A-20 
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sinking their voices in sudden consciousness 
at her arrival. She groped her way into 
the obscurity of the stairs. On the second 
landing, in the room that once was Ida's, 
a girl in a kimono was saying: 

“You answer. Tell him | went out with 
another man; make out I’m furious ——’”’ 

She caught herself, eyeing Dodo curiously, 
and then, as if reassured, ended: 

“If he responds with a bid for dinner, 
grab it!” 

The whispering plotters recalled a hun- 
dred fragments of the old life, as if one cry 
had started echoes from every corner and | 
cranny. Dodo went on, a little saddened | 
by the sound of old accents in new mouths. 
So’even she had not been different from the 
rest! Then she opened the door of her room, 
and saw Snyder standing, gazing eagerly. 

She did not cross immediately, but waited 
by the door, lost in familiar detail of patched 
walls and carpets, noting the absence of 
confusion, the new note of bare simplicity. 

“It doesn’t seem quite the same without 
the trunks. You’ve moved the couch, too. 
Funny, queer old room!” she said solemnly. 

For the trunks, that had served so often 
aS-impromptu bureaus, were gone, all save 
one — those trunks that were always gap- 
ing open, in such fine disorder. All 
the familiar old objects seemed incredibly 
distant, even that rapid figure her imagi- 
nation conjured up, perched on a trunk 
before the dressing-table, studying a disas- 
trous hole in a golden stocking. Was that 
Dodo, and, if so, where had been the pres- 
ent self all that tempestuous time? Suddenly 
she noted the figure of the woman waiting 
on her tensely. She raised her veil, and 
crossed quickly, holding out her arms. 





OW is he — how is Mr. Lindaberry?”’ 
asked Snyder at once. 
“Garry? Magnificent—every inch a 
man.” 
“And your” 
“And 1?” she asked, a little puzzled. 
“You’re happy, aren’t you?” said Sny- 
der breathlessly. 
“Oh — very happy.” She added, with | 
careful emphasis: “‘Very, very happy!” 
She slipped off her black fur jacket, and 
was about to toss it on a chair, when she 
stopped, folded it carefully, and handed it 
to Snyder. 
“I forgot. Seems like old times for us 
to be here, and you waiting on me.” She | 
added, seeking to give the conversation a ! 
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See Alaska, Atlin and the 
Yukon—a trip unequaled for 
scenic grandeur and interest. 


Magnificent ocean steamers through 
the famed inland passage via Sitka and 
Juneau to Skaguay. Parlor observa- 
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casual note: 


You got my letter, of course. 
It’s all right?. I can have the room for the 
afternoon — alone?” 

“Sure.” 

“1 don’t need to explain, do 1?”’ she said 
rapidly. “It’s ——” 

“Shut up, honey,” said Snyder in the old 
rough manner. “It’s all yours.” 

““No one will come?” 

“The room’s yours.” 

Dodo, a little embarrassed, felt called 
upon for an explanation. 

“You see, | want it for a particular —” 
she began, only to be interrupted: 

“Cut out explanations. It’s yours. Good- 
by.” 

She went out, and Dodo sank down upon 
a chair, overcome with melancholy. 


HE had come to set the seal on the past, 

to tie up old bundles, old memories — to 
arrange them into compact moral bundles, 
to be carefully placed on the shelves of 
oblivion. She felt that nothing of the old 
life could travel with her into the new. 
When she had recovered herself, she went 
rapidly to the window and flung down 
the shade, to blot out the impending side 
of brick. She threw open the trunk and 
the little bureau where Snyder had _ re- 
ligiously guarded her things. There were 
a hundred reminders of the old life — 
scrawled notes from forgotten “props,” 
the card of Sassoon’s with the scribbled 
entreaty to see him for a short time, type- 
written business letters from Mr. Peavey, 
a ‘confidential note from Harrigan Blood, 
a tintype she once had had taken with 
Nebbins at a Sunday picnic, pawn-tickets, 
birthday presents, what not; and, in a 
separate packet, all that Judge Massingale 
had written her, beginning with that first 
miserable apology: 


Dear Miss Baxter. 
| was out of my head ... | should have 
known my limitations . . . | didn't . 


She sat down, her lap filled, looking into 
the stormy past through this strange rent 
in the fabric of the actual. A knock 
sounded from the hall, and she sprang up 
hastily, gazing in sudden fear at the round 
clock-face of the Metropolitan Tower. 
The successor to Josephus was at the door, 
hesitating at her appearance. 

“Yes, it is for me,” she said, hastily 
glancing at the card. “It’s all right. Send 
him up.” 
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Make Your House Beautiful 


to look at—for your own sake and your neighbors’. 
rhe soft, rich, velvety colors of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


perfect the beautiful house, redeem the commonplace house, 
ind make even the ugly house attractive—and they wear as 
vell as shiny paint, cost half as much and preserve the wood 
etter. (‘Creosote is the best wood preservative known.”) 
Don't judge shingle stains by the crude, tawdy mixtures that 
fade and wash off. Cabot's stains have been proved in every 
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You can get Cabol's Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 139 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Stained with Cabot's Creosote Siains 
Frank M. Tyler, Architect, Los Angeles 























You Areas Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm 
as that of your body? If you look older than you 
are, itis because you are not doing what you should 
to help nature. My exercises in 


Physical Culture 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 65,000 women. Re- 
sults are @wick and marvelous. Insix to ten minutes 
aday you.can de more with these exercises at home 
than massage will accomplish in an hour a day in a 
beauty parlor.” —Susanna Cocroft 
Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the in- 
structions for this course, including also the care of the Hair, 
Eyes, Hands and Feet. 

Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallew, Freckled Skin 

Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff 

Tired Eves Pimples Thin, Olly Hair 

Pouches Under Eves Sagging Facial Muscles 
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und many other blemishes are relieved and overcome. The 
expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the hair made 
glossy, more abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter, the 
feet comfortable, hands smooth. Our pupils look 10 years 
younger after our course. Write for FREE booklet today. 
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You Can Weigh ] 


Exactly What 


You Should 


You can—I know you can, 
because I have 
reduced 32,000 women and have 
built up that many more—scien- 
tifically, naturally, without 
drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


If you only knew how well! I build 
up your vitality—at the same time | 
strengthen your heart action; teach 
you how to breathe, to stand, walk 
and relieve such ailments as 

Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 pounds 
less, and I have gained wonderfully in 
strength.” Another says: “Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I weigh 
126 and oh! I feel SO WELL.” 

Won't you sit down and write 

now for my FREE booklet? 

Don’t wait, you may forget it 
I have had a wonderful experience and I 
should like to tell you about it 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 95, 624 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 











Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recognized 
authority on the scientific care of the health and figure of women. 
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Usual Price 
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Assemble this table yourself 
and save half the cost 


It is shipped in two completed sections at lowest 
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She returned in a panic, closing the trunk 
and pushing in stubborn bureau drawers 
Now that he had actually come, as she had 
written him, as she had not believed he 


| would come, she felt cold and hot all at 


once, with sudden irregular knockings of 
her heart within. What would be the end 
of it all? What power had he still over 
her? All at once she perceived the packet 
of letters on the bed where she had 
thrown them,— his letters,— and, rushing 
over, flung them into the hastily opened 
trunk. 

“Come 

She turned, instantly intent, rigid. But 
her ear had deceived her; there had been 
no knock. She dug her nails into the palms 
of her hands and walked steadily away. 
When, a moment later, there came a knock, 
she was able to say calmly: 

“Yes, come.” 





HE door opened with a certain solemnity, 
and Judge Massingale came in. She ac- 
knowledged his coming with a half-forward 
gesture of her hand, her glance on the floor, 
afraid of the first recognition, saying 
rapidly: 
“It was good of you to come — very 
good. Thank you.” 
He stood, without movement to lay 
aside his hat and stick, self-possessed and 


| cynically amused. 





“I. have come, my dear lady,” he said 
evenly —“well, because — 1 was curious.” 

“I had to see you,” she said in a low, 
rapid voice. “I could not bear—! 
had to see you! I wanted you to under- 
stand.” 

“Understand? What a curious word! 
You'll be saying ‘forgive’ next.” 

“Ah, yes, forgive me!” she cried im- 
pulsively, looking at him for the first time. 
“Forgive me for all the harm I’ve done to 
you!” 

“And I came to congratulate you.” He 
laid his hat and cane mathematically on a 
table, and came forward with the same 
controlled smile. 

“Oh, let me explain!” she said, revolted 
at his manner. 

“Explain? There is nothing to explain; 
everything is quite clear — to me, at least,”’ 
he said — and, against his intention, a note 
of harshness came into his voice. “You 
played your game perfectly. You used me 
for just what you wanted: to bring another 
man to the point. Oh, don’t apologize! 
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The more 
pleasant 
‘your 
vacation 
the more 
you ll 
need a 


PREMO 


A Premo will enable you to keep a picture record of the hap- 
piest incidents of vacation days and of all the days that follow. 

Light, compact, simple and highly efficient, a Premo can be 
easily carried anywhere, and will make pictures for you with 
practically no effort on your part. There are some so small as 
to go into even a boy’s pocket or a lady’s hand-bag. 

Premos load in daylight, they are fitted with tested lenses, 
fully accurate, reliable shutters, and are thoroughly dependable 
cameras in every respect. Prices range from $1.50 to $150.00. 

Get the utmost from your vacation this year. Ask your 
dealer to show you the Premos. 
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Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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“On to Toronto!” 


er have doubtless noted with gratifica- 
tion the great movement for honesty and 
square dealing which is revolutionizing Amer- 
ican and Canadian business methods. Our 
goods, our salesmanship and our advertising are 
being cleansed and vitalized by the spirit of 
truth and sincerity. 

As a result we see a growing public confidence 
in manufactured products and their advertising 
—a confidence which, if preserved and fostered, will decrease our costs, 
increase our profits, and become a business asset of incalculable value. 


Foremost in the fight which has brought about this revolution stand the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America, whose emblem is shown above. If 
you are a business man, interested in the manufacture, distribution, or selling 
of commodities of any nature, you should attend the Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the A. A. C. of A. at 


TORONTO 


June 21-25, 1914 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY the famous 


At this Convention you will hear the i 

ing story of the manner in which ‘io writer on business has written a book- 
tremendous reforms are bei effected. let entitled “ The of Toronto.” This 
More than this, you will hear the problems ny describes in a forceful, intensely inter- 
of distribution, merchandising, salesmanship manner, the wonderful work the 


and advertising discussed by able and success- ARG d ih. ccodsadedinceiiies 
ful business men, in a series of open meetings. and square business methods, and the signifi- 

cance and importance of the Toronto Con- 
These meetings will cover the questions of vention. This booklet will be sent free to all 
chief interest to the 10,000 business men com- business men asking for it on their business 
prising the 140 clubs of the A. A. C. of A— together with detailed facts as to 
your own problems included. dhogenvestiongeagranmns ont rates for accom- 
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It’s done a great deal nowadays in the best 
of families. You have made a splendid 
marriage, Mrs. Lindaberry. | do congrat- 
ulate you.” 

“You don’t believe that,” she said an- 
grily. * 

“Pardon me, | do. I’m not reproaching 
you. I warned myself again and again. | 


said once if I ever was fool enough to be- | 


lieve you I would be lost. Well, I believed 
you. I blame only myself. You are a 
very clever woman, Mrs. Lindaberry.” 

She twisted her hands helplessly, staring 
out of the window, hurt and defenseless 
against his light irony. 

“Yes, yes,”’ she said tremulously. “You 
have a right—HI deserve all that.” She 
sat down weakly, her hands in her lap. 

“Oh, please,” he said, smiling at the 
dramatic assumption, “don’t let’s take 
things too seriously. | was not so hard 
hit as all that. Honestly, now that it’s all 
over, I’m — well, rather relieved. It would 
have been rather a nasty mess. I like the 
ruts of life; I’m quite happy going on as | 
am. You see how frank | am —1I won't 
play the injured hero. Now that | look 
back critically, in my own sort of way, | 
assure you my only sentiment is one of ad- 
miration. Great heavens, what does it 
avail to have all the knowledge of the world 
against one little woman! Come,” he 
added, with a nervous intentness_ that 
belied the simuiated lightness of his tone, 
“be frank. You know you never meant 
to go.” 

She shook her head slowly, staring ahead 
of her as if painfully distinguishing that 
other volatile and breathless self. 

“It seems an awful thing to say now,” 
she said slowly. “I think I would have 
gone if I’d been sure of you.” 

“If!” he said scornfully. 


” OU never really wanted to go!”’ she 

k peo rising and approaching him 
swiftly, speaking rapidly, with quick breaths. 
“You only wanted the sensation of the for- 
bidden — you too! All you say now proves 
it! You were always thinking of society - 
of what your friends — and the newspapers 
— would say; always afraid, always hesi- 
tating!” 

“True, but not at the last,”’ he said dog- 
gedly, forgetting his pose. 

“Yes, yes; even at the last. Just the 





Go over in 
the corner 


and have a good half hour’s 
talk with yourself. 


Where will you be next year? You have 
your mind set on a better job, haven’t 
you? You want to earn more money, 
don’t you? You want to make more of 
yourself, don’t you? 

Well, what are you going to do 

about it? Just wishing won't get 
you anywhere. The job you want 
requires a big man, a well-informed 
man, a well-trained man. Have 
you had the training ? 
. Every month more than 400 men of all 
ages and occupations gain better positions, 
bigger pay, as a result of I. C. S. training. 
These men stopped wishing. They acted. 
They marked the coupon ! 


Mark the Coupon 


No matter how little you earn, and 
regardless of your present situation or 
previous lack of opportunity, the I. C. S. 
can help you. Mark the coupon today. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Box 814 SCRANTON, PA. 
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same at the last!” she said angrily. “No, | 


: City . 
no! I was to blame! I saw in you what | 
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Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Cro- 


Z 
oF cus, give, for a small outlay of 
time and money, an abundance of 
July ist flowers in the fouse from Decem- 
Not ber until Easter, and in the garden, 
a chee from earliest Spring until the 


middle of May. Ibs are 
Fa ad almost exclusively in 

lland, in enormous quanti- 
ties, and sold at very low prices. Usually they cost 
double before reaching you. 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until Fall, 
you make a large saving, get a superior quaiity of Bul 
not usually to be obtained at any price in this country, 
and have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and 
are shipped to our customers immediately upon their 
arrival in the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, 

| 





we must have your order not later than july Ist, as 
we import Bulbs to order only. They need not be 
paid for until after delivery, nor taken if not satisfac- 
= phy eae uired from new customers.) 
or ces on smaller antities see our — 
price list, the most hn 
Bulbs blished, may be had for the —< 














A W PRI CES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths - - $3 40 $16 50 
Fine Mixed Tulips - - - 70 325 
Narcissus Poeticus - - - 80 350 
Double Daffodils - - - 190 875 
Narcissus Em (Monsters) 300 13 50 
Narcissus G -_- 235 10 50 
Spanish Iris, Spl Mixture 55 0— 2 00 
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. Free a “WRITING, FOR 
PROFIT,” tells how es proof. National Press 
Association, Dept. fia. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Drink it because ‘it tastes fine.** 
Blooker’s has the richest real ‘‘cocoa~ 
taste’’ you've ever tasted. Drink it 
for your body’s sake, too—for the 
quick nourishment it gives. Only 
boiling water needed. And a bit of 
cold milk or cream if you desire, and 
a lump of sugar. 
Free sample postpaid —address Dept. J 
Sold by all Good Grocers 
46 Hudson Street New York 





|} you can come here calmly, 





you were not, what you could never be. | 
was wild — crazy; 
thing beautiful—a great romance. | 
thought you understood. You didn’t! It 
was never anything but an infatuatiog with 


you — just that and nothing else; some- 


thing pulling you down!” 

“That is not true,” he said roughly, 
stirred by her charge. “At the end it was 
1, and not you, who would have made the 
greater sacrifice. I was ready to throw 
over everything!” 

“No, no!” she repeated blindly. “‘ You 
weren’t going of your own free will. There 
were times when you hated me more than 
you loved me. At the end, you were going 
like a criminal!” 

“What? When I had told my wife all 
— broken with her— put myself in her 
power — turned my back on everything — 
yes, and gladly!” 

“I never believed it,” she said, standing 
in front of him, inciting him by word and 
look. “I don’t believe it now. If you 
had cared as | wanted 

“Cared! Great God!” he broke in pas- 
sionately. “I was ready to exile myself, 
to throw my reputation to the dogs, to ruin 
my whole life. Cared!” 

“You cared!” she said in rapid scorn. 
“You loved! And now, six months later, 
brutally, cyni- 
cally, and say, ‘I came because | was 
curious.” You cared!” 





BLIND fury swept over him. He 
caught her in his arms, murder and 
abject yielding wrestling in his soul. 

“Dodo!” 

She did not move or cry out. He looked 
at her inertly thus, immobile as a statue, 
and suddenly, as if perceiving a strange 
woman, he released her roughly, amazed 
at himself. 

“Good God!” he said, striking his fore- 
head. “Haven’t you done me enough harm 
already?” 

She burst out weeping. 

He turned, stirred to a guilty responsi- 


bility. 


“Why did you bring me here?” 

She made no answer. 

“Dodo,” he said angrily, wondering still 
at her motive with growing alarm, “I 
warn you: all is over between us. You 
yourself have done it. You belong to 
another!” 

She fell back in a chair, her sobs redoub- 





but I longed for some- 
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Exactly the same motor that formerly sold at $70. 
The 


eedawa 


Detachable 
Rowboat Motor 


up to April 1st sold for $70. It was designed and built to sell at $70 
and is a superior $70 motor. 

April 1st saw a radical change in our sales plan. 

This $70 motor is being sold direct to you for $50. 


Why? 


Because we are specializing on Speedaways, manufacturing them in 
enormous quantities (capacity of our plants 22,500 Speedaways a year). 

Because we are saving for you the profit ($20) which formerly went 
to the middlemen—the dealers. 

Because we much prefer to sell a large number of Speedaways on a 
small profit than a few motors on a large profit. 

Because, like Ford in the automobile business, we want to place the 
Speedaway within the reach of every one. 


BUILT-IN REVERSIBLE MAGNETO 
Another up-to-the-minute Speedaway feature. 


By adding the built-in reversible magneto the final touch of efficiency has been 
given to the Speedaway. Hidden away under the flywheel the ignition system is 
complete and compact and is entirely protected from water. It is possible to start 
the motor in either direction by a swing of the fly-wheel. 

There is now no detachable row-boat motor made, whatever the price, that has any 
practical advantage over the Speedaway. Under-water exhaust, disappearing handle, 
automatic locking tiller, water-cooled engine, protected spark plug, bronze bushed 

crank case, protected propeller, and a real rudder to make steering easy. 
Everyone of these a standard feature of the Speedaway at no extra cost. 
It is a thoroughly good motor in every way. 





with Built-in $ 59 
Reversible Magneto . 

Don’t deny yourself and your family the enjoyment of a Speedaway this 
and every summer. The 52 lb. motor can be carried anywhere, can be 
attached to any boat or canoe in less than a minute. The two cycle 2h. p. 
engine gives ample power to maintain a speed of from 8 to 10 miles per 
hour. With it you can travel hours on a gallon of gasoline. 

Send in the coupon—today. Get our engineering specifications which 
show how thoroughly good the Speedaway is. Think of all the fun you 
can get from it. Remember it is a $70 motor at $50—$50 if you want the 
built in magneto. You just won’t be able to refuse yourself one. 

poor mr nr ee ae eae ee ere eee ee 

SPEEDAWAY BOAT MOTOR CO., 
l 163 Chicago St., Freeport, Il. 


| Gentlemen:—Send me without obligations on my part your Engineering Specifi- 
cations Sheets describing the Speedaway Detachable Rowboat Motor. 
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Don't Throw Away Your Worn Tires 


: gett 
miles out of their tir 
—_ Steel Studded Tr 


ane tee wy Hyd. -. AY -- 
$56. to $200. a year in tire expense 


without out a cent de- 
We ship on posit, 
and allow you to be Be uae. 
rable Treads double the life of your tires 
and are sold under a for 


Applied in 
your own in thity minutes. 
4 oBered ¢ to motorists in 
factory. A ‘etal ill full = 
shipment direct from le \ pos will get ‘or- 
mation and sample within a eear ° tate size of | 5, 
Don’t wait—write t — yt 
THE COLORA rie oe a gy — 
1125 Karpen Bidg. Chicago, Hl. Acoma St., ° 














$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible Oliver Typewriter 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less than 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped onapproval. If 
you want to keep it, send us $4 a month. 
Our booklet is worth sending for because 
it tells you how tosave $41.50. It's FREE. 


T ers Dist. Syndicate 
166-S 23 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 





















**Satisfaction or money back’* 
Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT" is on buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


























Yearly Ri. 0 
Booklet of our 3 “O. rz ” office 
Free. Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


THE O. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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| she 


ling hysterically, a wild laugh suddenly 
breaking through. 

“I’m sorry — I’m awfully sorry,” he 
said, stirred from his anger and his right- 
eousness. 

“No, no,” she said brokenly; “you 
have done nothing — nothing but what | 
wished.” 

“What!” he said in a voice of thunder. 


“I wanted you to forget yourself,’’ she 
said almost incoherently. 
E could not believe his ears. As- 
tounded, he seized her by the wrist, 
saying angrily: 
“You — you did this on purpose!” 
“| did. And oh, it is the worst, the 


most awful thing I’ve done in all my life. 
I know it —I know it! But I had to do 


it — yes, I had to! Oh, forgive me, your 
Honor. I had no right, but I had to 
know!” 


“What do you mean?”’ he said, releasing 
her, and staring at her to assure himself 
that she was in her right mind. 

She rose, the tears at an end, facing 
him calmly, even with a new sense of 
power, which struck profoundly into his 
masculine vanity. 

“I had to know that I was really free 
— that you had no more power over me — 


that I could go on with my life,” she 
said. 
It was too monstrous; he could not 


credit it. 

“And you brought me here for that?” 
he asked slowly. 

“Yes.” 


OOD heavens!” he cried, revolted and 

shocked. “‘ You—you could do—such 
a thing, such an indefensible, outrageous 
thing as this? That is too much; I can 
not understand 3 

“| did it,” she said quietly, “because | 
want to be a good wife.” 

“Then it was not because you wished 
to get me back?” he cried, too amazed 
not to be indiscreet. 

“Why, no; of course not!” 

“It is incredible!” he said 
aghast at her candor. 

“Then, | wanted you to understand,” 
said. “Wait; you will  under- 
she added quickly, her hand on his 
“Yes, 





stupidly, 


stand,” 
arm as he started an angry gesture. 
yes, you will, because I know 

would I have let you come here?”’ 


you — or 


she said 
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JOHNS MANVILLE Roofing Service has overcome all 
trouble factors known to all types of city or country roofs. 


This service, too, goes further than perfection of roofing materials or guarantee. Its develop- 
ment during fifty years has evolved an organization of over fifty principal Service Branches 
throughout the country. So that dealers and consumers everywhere have at all times the benefits 
of a complete Johns-Manville establishment nearby, maintaining a policy of quick service and close 
and satisfactory business relationship. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 


“The Roll of Honor” 


HIS material easily takes the foremost place in the evolution of roof cover- 
ings. It gives a roof of imperishable rock at a little more than the cost of 
the cheapest most perishable roofing. Its body is a fabric 
of long-fibred asbestos bond with another mineral sub- 
stance—genuine Trinidad Lake Asphalt—forming a pli- 
able stone sheet. It is watertight, will not crack or split 
in winter, or run, shove, dry or drip in the hottest 
weather. Requires no paint, gravel, or slag. Sparks, cin- 
ders or flying embers cannot even scorch it. When a fire 
occurs inside a building, J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 
prevents the flames from spreading to adjacent struc- gr an added « —— 
f tures. Laid with J-M CLEATS, it isa roofing at once the roof "es easily ap- 
attractive and distinct. The Cleats hold edges in a vise- _ plied, and prolongs the 
like grip, eliminating the possibility of leaks. life of the roofing. 


J-M AsBestos SHING 


provide the J-M features of roof safety and service and at the same time 
meet the decorative demands of residential architecture, J-M Asbestos 
Shingles were evolved. The material is pure Asbestos Fibre and Portland 
Cement, molded under hydraulic pressure into a homogeneous mass. No layers 
or laminations to separate. Outlast the most durable building. Cannot rot, 
warp, or split. Need no paint or other preservatives. Absolutely fireproof. 
Furnished with smooth edges, %% inch thick, in gray, Indian red, slate and 
mottled brown; with rough edges, 14 inch thick, in gray, Indian red, and mottled 
brown. Make the most beautiful and artistic of all Shingle roofs. 


J-M REGAL ROOFING 


“The Roofing with Life” 


-M Roofing Service has also developed the rubber type of wool felt roofing to a point of dependable 
efficiency in J-M Regal Roofing. id with J-M Cleats, like J-M Asbestos Roofing and second in 


quality only to J-M Asbestos 
Write nearest Branch for Book No. 3639 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Shingles; Roofing ; Stucco; Pipe Coverings; Cold Storage Insulation; Water- 
proofing; Sanitary Specialties; Acoustical Correction; Cork Tiling, etc. 


Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadeiphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 








The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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and comparatively low selling price that the manufac- 


G & ERE are some products of such general consumption 
turer may profitably advertise to anybody anywhere. 


Leslie’s circulation is entitled to consideration even if you 
are looking for nothing but quantity at a price, regardless of 
quality. 

Leslie’s guarantees an average circulation of 350,000—95% 
of which are paid subscriptions—for every issue that carries 
your advertisement, with a pro rata refund if it falls below the 
mark. It is running comfortably over 400,000 now. 


350,000 means a million readers, which is a very comfort- 
able audience and worth selling. 


And Leslie’s rate of a dollar seventy-five, or 50 cents a line 
per hundred thousand, is just about what any circulation 
costs you. | 


Leslie’s is a good buy on a quantity basis. But, in addi- 
tion to quantity at a price as low as that of any large circula- 
tion—quantity not merely claimed, but guaranteed, and with 
excess circulation thrown in—Leslie’s has a class of readers of 
a guality above that of the general average of the reading pub- 
lic—with more money to buy. 


Wi ercet/ 


General Manager 


Leslie’s ///ustrated Weekly Newspaper,Newvork 





Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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illogically. “You are too big; you under- 
stand everything — you will me.” 

There was a moment’s silent struggle as 
their eyes met each other's. Then, with- 
out waiting his answer, confidently she 
said: 

“You know, after all, it’s very simple. 
You were right. You remember, that 
first time here, you said | was to end like 
all the rest — just an ordinary little Haus- 
frau. Wasn’t I furious, though! Well, 
you were right! That’s just what | have 
come to be!” 

The incredible side of it all, the boldness 
of the situation, yet the naturalness of the 
incomprehensible Dodo doing just this, 
caught him with the old fascination. He 
yielded. 

“You, Dodo, are saying this,” he said, 
interested despite himself, “— you who 
adored precipices?”’ 

“Did I?” She shook her head, with a 
little catch in her breath which his surrender 
had brought her. “I think all my daring 
was just ignorance. Now, when | look 
back, | am frightened to death. You 
thought | was such a wild, reckless crea- 
ture. No! I never really was brave. You 
see, | imagined a world, as every girl must. 
It wasn’t real; nothing was real. It was 
all just groping after something — just wait- 
ing, longing. And that’s why I was as I 
was with you. I was impatient, tired of 
waiting. And | imagined the answer. 
Often I try to understand why I did what 
I did. Then, I used to be so thrilled by 
every reckless, lawless thing I did. It 
gave me the feeling of a cork bobbing over 
hungry waves. What a pitiful little creature 
that Dodo was! She thought she could 
conquer life. She didn’t know. She thought 
she was different from the rest. She was 
only restless, a helpless little rebel, with 
every man’s hand against her. And, be- 
cause she didn’t want to be like all the 
rest, what a terrible disaster it came near 
being!” 


HE stopped, lost in the obscurity of 

the past, and then, turning to him, 
gaining confidence by what she saw in his 
eyes, went on in soft pleading: 

“Don’t judge me. The game wasn’t 
square. It never is, between a man and a 
girl. You would have had your man’s 
world to go back to. And I? Oh, won’t 
you understand why I| did what | did? 
Can’t you understand how hard it is for 


Time to Screen-—This Time 
Use PEARL Wire Cloth 


Save time, money and inconvenience. Write to-day 
for sampte and attractive booklet giving the many 
exclusive features of PEARL Wire € 
The Gilbert & —ectonmane Mfg. Co. 

(Established 1818) 
Dept. J-127, 277 Broadway, New York Cir 
Dept. J-127, 38 So. Dearborn St., ig Catone, il. 
Georgetown, Conn. ity, Mo. 








V4 NG ALL EXPENSE 60% 

NORTHERN CRUISE 
pay ey fy Se - 4 — 2 
Norway of America. 


This cruise to these forei; lands on the new steamers 
STEPHANO and FLORIZEL of the 


Red Cross Line 


will prove the most novel, delightful and health-giving vacation you 
ever experienced. e ships are built especially for tourists; are fitted 
with every device to insure saféty 
Splendid cuisine, orchestra and sea sports. 
transfers. You live on the shi p. 
Reduced rates for sugerior accommodations during 
May and June. Send now for handsome b voklet SS. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery P!1., New York 


PAYS BIG INCOMES. 
4 > salary 


by test legal experts. 
pasa bar exami cxaminatioe in ah in an 


$100 7 Tuition, ae FREE ©." 


No hotel bills ot 








Write for book of facts 
A SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, DEPT. 97, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








“Homes”—for Home Lovers 


A %-page book of designs, floor plans 
and costs for 75 of our most attractive 
designs in moderate priced bungalows, 
cottages and homelike dwellings. 

Also, contains ““Hintsto Home Builders, 
“Financing the Home,"’ etc. This, splen- 
did book and year’ s subscription to ‘‘Good 

Homes,’ our monthly magazine, for 
$1.00 Postpaid 


DICKMAN & ORTMAN 311 Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati 
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Imperial Sanitary Flooring 


Can be applied over any firm founda- 
tion, old or new wood floors, concrete 
or hollowtile. Easily laid in a plastic 
state, it hardens in a few hours, leav- 
ing a smooth, warm, non-slipping surface 
without cracks or crevices to collect 
dust and dirt. 


Write us today for full 
information and sample 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 


21 Furnace Street Rochester, N. Y. 



















Genuine “Edwards."" Ready- 
made, fire-proof garages. Quick- 
ly set up any place. Direct- 
from-factory prices—$49.50 and 
up. Postal brings illustrated 


64-page catalog. 
The Edwards Mfg. Co., 313-363 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 





on them all- 
You will then 
decide on the 


Send for Catalog 
Dealers in principal 
cities and towns 


Emerson Piano Co. 
Boston , Mass. 
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| agirl, all by herself, to really know what 


she wants of life? Your Honor, can’t you 


| forgive?” 


He had been profoundly moved by her 
words, and by the deep tones of her voice, 
beyond any power of simulation. He 
knew he would grant her request; and yet, 
with a last personal feeling against the 
unreasonableness of asking it of him, he 
said: 

“What difference can it make to you 
whether | forgive or not?” 

“Oh, but it does — it does!” she cried, 
joining her hands in a passionate en- 
treaty. 

“Dodo,” he said solemnly, not daring to 
look at her, “I suppose you are my destiny. 
| shall always go on loving you. If you 
need this from me to be happy, as | want 
you to be — you have it.” 

“Thanks,” she said in a whisper. 


E felt suddenly the finality of their 

words, as if the shadowy hand of 
destiny had moved between them, parting 
them irrevocably. 

“You have never been like any one else,” 
he said solemnly. “I never thought | 
could forgive. Well, | do understand. 
There is nothing more to be said. Write 
finis and close the book.” 

He crossed the room and took up his 
hat and stick. 

“T suppose I sha’n’t see you again, or, if 


| I do, it will be in the midst of a herd of 
| human beings, 


to pretend correctly we 
never once dreamed an impossible dream. 
Good-by.” 

Her lips murmured inarticulately. 

He took a step toward the irrevocable 
parting, and then stopped, seeking any- 
thing to delay the inevitable. 

“One question —just one. You could 
not have loved him— your husband — 
that night. And now?” 

“| did then, though I wasn’t sure,” she 
said, as if this were the most natural ques- 
tion in the world. “Now? Yes; and yet, 
it is nothing to the way | am going to love 
him — the way | must love him.” 

“How can you say such things?” he said, 
in a final stupefaction. 

The battle she had fought, the incredible 
triumph she had won, had left her ex- 
alted, lifted out of the personal self. She 
spoke now as if unaware of his presence — 
as if trying to comprehend things beyond 
her ken. 
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Western Electric 





2 EER me RES a, 


OU have seen this name on the 

telephone in your home and 

office. You have seen it on tele- 
phones in hotels and other public places, 
and on cable reels along the streets and 
highways. 
The universal use of these telephones 
and cable has given international promi- 
nence to their makers, the Western Elec- 
tric Company. 
In every Bell telephone—8,000,000 of 
them throughout the United States— 
you see the product of this company. 
Thousands more are used by other tele- 
phone companies and on private sys- 
tems. Western Electric telephones are 
also standard on many of the foreign 
telephone lines. 


But the scope of the Western Electric 
Company’s activities goes even further. 


The Western Electric Company fur- 
nishes equipment for every electrical 
need. Every device is designed and pro- 
duced in accord with the high service Ae 
standards of the Bell telephones. Every ihe ok eke on \ 
article is protected by the prestigeofthe | : the tel ep hone - 
name and the guarantee of the maker. 3 reminds ap - 


Therefore, when you invest in a Western Elec- ’ quality i in 

tric vacuum cleaner, inter-phone, electric iron, } 

toaster, chafing dish, coffee percolator, water j ical. deviges 
heater, warming pad, household motor, electric 
washing machine, or other Western Electric 
household helps, you may be assured that you 
have obtained the best procurable. 

We will gladly send you literature descriptive 
of any one of the home utilities named above, 
or the booklet, “‘ Western Electric Household 
Helps,” which describes them all. A postal 
request, asking for booklet No. 167-M will 
bring your copy. : if 


WESTERN ELECTRIC. COMPANY 


San Francisco 
Oakland 


TheWall Mark 














Seattle 
Portland 
Detroit 
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“What is a woman’s life? Do you know? 
Just an exchange of illusions. | have put 
aside all the queer, fantastic dreams of a 
girl; I haven’t yet quite put on the new 
—not quite. I suppose, for just this one 
moment, this one moment of absolute truth, 
I can see myself as I really am — just for 
a moment. Perhaps | shall never want to 
look at myself so steadily again. To-day 
I can look ahead and know everything that 
is coming. I know that I shall make my- 
self just what he, my husband, wishes me 
to be. I shall really become what he 
now thinks I am. I shall have children— 
many children, | hope. My home, my 
husband, my children — there will never 
be room for any other thought in my 
life. Mine, all that is mine, | shall cling to 
and keep!” 

She heard the door close as the man, be- 
fore the sanctity of her revelation, had gone 
in reverence. Then, suddenly, a horror 
of the past, of the room, of the Dodo that 
had been, seized her. She wished now 
only to finish——-to escape and never to 
return. 

She ran to the trunk, seized the bundle 
of letters and keepsakes, and flung them 
in the fireplace. Then she struck several 
matches and applied them feverishly. 


LL at once the door opened and the 
voice of her husband cried gaily: 

“Caught!” 

She gave a scream, reeling against the 
mantelpiece. He sprang hurriedly to her 
side, gathering her into his arms, apologizing 
for the fright he had given her. She lay 
trembling and shivering, hysterical. 

The horror of what might have been, the 
last gaping pit of fate to which she had sub- 
jected herself, left her sick unto weakness. 
He knew nothing; he suspected nothing; 
and yet, he must have passed Massingale 
on the stairs. 

“Good heavens, what a fool I am! I 
didn’t mean to scare you. I’m a brute — 
you poor child!” he cried. 

“When did you come?” she asked, aghast 
— holding herself from him and ‘gazing in 
his face fearfully. 

“Why, just now.” 

“You promised ——” 

“I know, but I couldn’t keep away,” he 
said, smiling penitently. “Wanted to 
surprise the Missis. Steady.” 

She reeled, catching his arm, fighting 
(THE 


down a wild impulse to shriek out against 
what might have been, dangerously in- 
clined toward a fatal confession. Then she 
saw a dark smirch across his sleeve, and, 
brushing it away, asked breathlessly: 

“Where did you get that?” 

“Coming up. Infernally black stairs 
— couple of fellows trod all over me. Bless 
your heart, Dodo, I say, I didn’t know you 
frightened as easily as that. What a brute 
I am! Come here.” 

He sat down, holding out his arms. 

“You mustn’t frighten me, Garry — 
you must be careful just now,” she said 
weakly, sinking against his shoulder. 


E surveyed the room curiously, run- 
ning his hand over her hair. “Odd old 
room. Seems like old times, doesn’t it?” 

“| hate it,” she said passionately. 

“It was pretty rough going,” he said, so- 
bered immediately. “A pretty tight squeeze. 
But you pulled out of it— you curious, 
fragile little child. How did you ever 
dare?” 

“Not such a child as you think,” she 
said rebelliously. ; 

“The idea,” he said, laughing gloriously. 
“Well, you never fooled me—I knew 
you!” 

Then he became serious again. 

“Dodo, that’s what’s marvelous about 
you women. You can go up against the 
ugliness of life and never — not for an in- 
stant — even realize what you touch. Bless 
your innocence!”’ 

She raised herself on his lap, her hands 
on his shoulders, looking deep into his un- 
seeing eyes, realizing that he would never 
comprehend her otherwise. All at once 
she felt a fierce resolve to defend that 
illusion. 

“Garry,” she said tensely, “that’s what 
you want me to be, isn’t it — just a 
child?” 

“Dodo could never be anything else!” 
he said joyfully, oblivious of the recording 
hand of fate writing on the woman’s 
heart. 

“Then that’s what I shall always be,” 
she said softly. She relaxed, cuddling her 
head against his shoulder, repeating in a 
tired whisper: “Just a child!” 


The rest can be written in a sentence. 
She became a conventional member of 
society —rather extreme in her conservatism. 


END] 
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[Continued from page 63] 


Well, Carlton, my fine fellow, just you 
understand this. If I’ve got to board and 
lodge you from here to Bulawayo, or until 
your fine friends pick you up, | shall expect 
to be well paid for it—and don’t you 
forget it.” 

“Of course you will be paid,” she said 
coldly. “But I must ask you, in the 
meantime, to treat me with a little 
civility.” 

He stared at her with savagely surprised 
eyes, 

“Civility be blowed! And don’t you give 
me any of your cheek, you young snook, or 
you'll find yourself in the wrong box. Clear 
out, now; I’ve had enough of you. You're 
welcome to the wagon-tent, as I never 
use it; but don’t you come near me again 
except by special invitation.” 


HIS was the unpropitious beginning of 

Miss Carlton’s new adventure. Often, 
during the next two weeks, she wondered 
whether she would not have been wiser to 
have stayed in the bush. 

The man Roper, as she discovered his 
name to be, was an insufferable brute, 
and she went in mortal terror of his ever 
finding out that she was a woman. He 
ill-treated his boys shamefully, thrashing 
them on the smallest provocation, and 
never spoke to Vivienne except in an 
insulting manner. 

The one thing to be earnestly thankful for 
was that he had such a dislike of her that 
she was rarely troubled by his society. He 
invariably took his midday meal alone, the 
greater part of the day being spent in sleep; 
for, like most transport drivers, he never 
slept during the night treks. The hour 
of danger for Vivienne was at the outspan 
just before dawn; for it was then that 
Roper usually sent her a gruff message 
to join him at the meal that was both 
supper and breakfast in one. Afterward 
the whole camp, with the exception of 
Vivienne, would sink into slumber until 
nearly midday. 

Since she must see Roper, then, this was 
certainly the best time for the ordeal. Flick- 
ering firelight and the beams of a waning 
moon were less inimical than broad daylight 
to a réle that became daily more difficult 
to play. For she soon began to outgrow 
her disguise. True, few people would have 
recognized in the dirty if healthy-looking 
“young man” in khaki the erstwhile lovely 


débutante of a London season and more 
recent lady correspondent of the Daily Flag. 
But life in the open, with rest and food, was 
doing its work upon a healthy physique, and 
her beauty was rapidly returning. The 
heavy sunburn wearing off showed the skin 
beneath clear and tinted; her violet eyes 
had come out of retreat; her lips, no longer 
cracked, were a smooth and healthy red. 
Her hair, for the most part hidden under a 
primitive hat of plaited grass made for her 
by one of the umfaans (young native boys), 
curled and glistened in the sun as if it were 
alive. It was with increased anxiety that 
she looked every day into the tin-backed 
mirror. 

During the long afternoon treks, lying 
in the wagon-tent, her usual occupa- 
tion was the study of a letter that she had 
found inside her blouse with no clear idea 
of how it came there. She wondered if it 
were possible that during that extraor- 
dinary period of mental aberration she 
had deliberately opened the letter of 
another person; but she preferred not to 
believe this. 

At any rate, before she had solved the 
mystery of its origin she knew the thing off 
by heart, and now, for lack of any better 
thing to do, she daily pondered the matter 
of de Windt’s farm. And one day the 
thought flashed into her mind: “If | 
were to get £500 and buy it instead of 
letting those two rogues at Plat-koppie 
have it?” Instantly she dismissed the 
question with another: “Is this country 
utterly demoralizing me?” and reminded 
herself sharply of who she was, and 
the obligations of her birth and honor- 
able training. But later the thought 
came again, and with it extenuating argu- 
ments. 


FTER all, would such an act on her 

part be any more dishonorable than 
the ane she contemplated — marrying some 
man for his money? The one was no more 
than a piece of sharp practice, such as 
business men did every day of their lives. 
The: other — well, at any rate, it would be 
a far pleasanter way to fortune than the 
other! 

That day, at outspan time, which seemed 
to come earlier than usual, she descended, 
at Roper’s call, and slipped unassumingly 
into her place. Everything seemed much 
the same; but the moment she glanced at 
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Roper she knew that something untoward 
had happened. The look she had so long 
dreaded was in his eye. He knew. 

The discovery nearly suffocated her. 
She felt her face scorch as if by a swift 
flame, then all the blood drain from it 
and tighten like a band round her heart. 
Opposite her, dark, half closed eyes, full 
of malice and some other hateful quality, 
passed over her in a gloating, enveloping 
stare. 


TERLY wretched and terrified, hardly 

knowing what she said, the girl made 
some’ attempt at conversation. He laughed 
strangely, answering her remark with an- 
other: 

“The mail-coach passed this afternoon, 
and I had a few minutes’ talk with the driver. 
He gave me a bit of news.” 

“Oh?” she faltered inquiringly, sick with 
mingled fear and curiosity. Why, oh why 
had not she been awake when that coach 
passed? 

“It appears that a young lady was lost 
off the coach, week before last, much about 
the same place as you were. You didn’t 
happen to meet her, | suppose?” 

He leered at Vivienne with indescribable 
malice. She made no answer; only, 
with her hand, sheltered her pallid face 
as best she could from the gleam of the 
fire. 

“They were out looking for her some time 
—nearly a week. Have given it up now, 
though; but all the coach-drivers have 
orders to keep their eyes open. They wanted 
to know if I had seen anything of her, but 
of course | said no.” 

Brute! was what her sick heart cried, but 
her lips made no sound. There was a silence. 
He leaned on his elbows, smiling his slow, 
evil smile at her; and she sat perfectly 
still, looking through her fingers at the fire 
and the forms of the two umfaans beside it, 
rolled in their blankets and already sleeping. 
No use calling to them, she knew; and the 
other boys were away with the oxen. In any 
case, all were too much under the dominion 
of Roper to stand by her. 

She realized that she was in deadly 
danger —and alone. For the first time 
| in the last two years of proud and bitter 
| defiance of the world, she felt the need of 

some stronger spirit than her own, and in 
| her extremity turned to God with a silent 
| cry for help. 








(TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Who was 
“The Guilty 
Party’? 


HEN this young girl— slipped far 
W trom the world’s idea of virtue—her 

heart breaking with outraged love, 
sent a knife into the heart of the man 
women called her guilty—men called him 
guilty—but O. Henry, who knows the hearts 
of weak humans, who understands woman, 
who sees only a faint line between the angel 
and the sinner—O. Henry found the guilt 
far back in another place—in the heart of 
red-headed, unshaved, untidy party, who 
sat by his window and read, while his chil- 
dren played in the streets. Read it for your- 
self and judge. 
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100% Safety 
and 
6% Interest 


Don't compromise on safety. 
Make sure the investment you 
are considering is 100 per cent 
solid and sound. The safety of 
your funds is all-important. 


After you satisfy the strict- 
est requirements of safety — 
and not till then—consider the 
rate of interest. If you get 
6% with safety, you are 
doing well. You have a good 
investment. 
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mend pe to the investing public. 
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YOUR MONEY 
AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT EARN 


| By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


What shall I invest in? Are the securities 
| I have safe? What sort of insurance do I want? 
These and any otber financial questions will 
be answered by the Financiai Service Bureau 
of McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. Such informa- 
tion and advice as we give 1s unbiased and 

| influenced only by the facts. 


Raising Capital for a Small 
Company 


NE of the biggest problems which 
business men have to meet is to raise 


capital for small enterprises. If a 
company issues stock in ten or one hundred 
million dollar amounts, or, better yet, if 
it puts out huge quantities of bonds, it 
seems to have no difficulty in selling them. 
But the five or ten thousand dollar company 
—and these are the corporations which 
make up the backbone of the country’s 
business — has to search far and wide to 
borrow money for even the most proper 
and profitable purposes. The following 
letter from a small electric light and power 
concern in a mid-Western State is typical: 


Our company is capitalized for $8500, fully 
paid, and incorporated under State laws. We 
now have over $14,500 invested in the business, 
$4000 being short-term bank loans, and $2000 
being undivided profits. We wish to issue first- 
mortgage bonds to the amount of $8500 at not 
over 6! per cent interest, and to mature within 
eighteen years or less, that is, before our franchise 
expires. Our gross annual income from current 
sales is $6000, and the operating expense about 
$3500 a year. 

Altogether, we think we have a safe and profit- 
able proposition. We have a very liberal fran- 
chise, and a good street-lighting contract which 
has eight years yet torun. Our rates are reason- 
able and our customers are very well pleased. 
The town has a thousand people, but is very enter- 
prising. The company is composed of twenty-five 
of the best business men in town. The plant has 
been in operation two years. 

Though this is a small affair, we are on a safe 
basis. Our business is under the supervision of 
the State Public Utility Commission, which in- 
sures proper management on our part, and proper 
treatment toward us on the part of the public. 
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“Travel Money’ 


for Your Trip 


Don’t let the enjoyment of your trip abroad be marred by 
worry over the safety of your travel funds and difficulties with 
foreign currencies. Travelon “A.B.A.” Cheques. They will 
make your money matters easy and safe, wherever you go. 


A.B. 


are safe to carry, because your counter- 
signature is required to make them good, 
and because they may be replaced if 
lost or stolen. 


You pay them oat exactly like currency 
for hotel bills, railway and steamship 
fares and for purchases in the principal 
shops. Or you can cash them without 
charge at any one of 50,000 banks. Your 
counter-signature identifies you. 


Be sure that you get “A.B.A.” Cheques. 


” American 
pj —- ore 


* Cheques 


They are the only travelers’ cheques 
issued by banks under authority of the 
great American Bankers Association. 


They are engraved on counterfeit-proos 
paper with every safeguard known to 
modern banking and are protected against 
crooks by the W. J. Burns Detective 
Agency. Each cheque is engraved with 
its exact exchange value in various foreign 
currencies, which greatly simplifies your 
money calculations. 


“A.B.A.” (American Bankers Association) Cheques are 
the only travelers’ cheques which can be accepted, under 
the law, in payment of United States Customs duties. 


Get them at your Bank 
Ask for descriptive a. Or, if your bank is not yet sup- 


plied with ‘‘A. B.A 


** Cheques, write us for booklet and 


information as to where they can be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


The Marketplace of the 


New York City 


World for Guaranteed Goods 
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We are in a rich section, but the people here are 
all farmers; they understand a real-estate mort- 
gage and a time bank deposit, and that is about all. 
A Florida land salesman wintered here, and it is 
likely that plenty of them have bought gold mines 
or oil stocks in their time. 

It seems to us that the greatest handicap of the 
country light plants is the difficulty of obtaining 
money on reasonable terms. ; 


This magazine is not a bank or a banking 
firm. We have no desire to act as bankers, 
and possess no facilities for such work. But 
possibly information or suggestions can be 
given to some advantage. 

The vast majority of electric light and 
power companies in small towns and villages 
in this country are financed locally. There 
are maps to show that several thousand such 
concerns are taken care of in this way. The 
larger banking firms and great holding com- 
panies which finance the electric lighting 
and power plants in larger cities do not take 
up the smaller towns and villages. A town 
with a population of five thousand would 
certainly be the smallest unit which one of 
these great New York or Chicago banking 
firms or holding companies would “take on.” 
Comparatively few towns with less than 
ten thousand population would have much 
chance of help in that direction. 

The only practical suggestion which can be 
made in this case is an appeal to the company 
in the nearest large town. It is quite com- 
mon for the electric company in a city of 
from, say, 25,000 population up — or rather 
the bankers or financiers back of the concern 

— gradually to extend their operations into 
the smaller adjacent towns. If the manager 
of the company who has written to us can 
not get local assistance, he may be able to 
interest men who are in the same line of 
business in the nearest small city. They 
can ascertain the record of its promoters 
readily enough. If they are successful and 
ambitious themselves, they may desire 
gradually to extend their operations, and 
the logical way for them to do it is in the 
same part of the State. 

Another suggestion, although I fear a less 
practical one, is to appeal to bankers in the 
nearest large city of financial prominence. 
In this particular case the nearest such center 
is Kansas City, and there are several dealers 
in public-utility securities in that city that 
might be interested. 

I fear, however, that the twenty-five local 
business men will have to carry their plant 
somewhat longer. Even the backers of the 
laghting company in the nearest city would 


robably want to know that the concern had 
ec successfully carried on for several years 
before making an investment. 

The middle West, as well as the South and 
far West, are growing rapidly in wealth and 
investment resources. But the fact remains 
that New England and New York City and 
Philadelphia are still the great suppliers 
of investment capital. A large holding 
company, all of whose holdings of lighting 
and power concerns are in the State of 
Texas, recently sold 60 per cent of all its 
securities, bonds and stocks, to investors in 
New England. A New England investor 
will not buy the bonds of an electric lighting 
plant in a town of a thousand population 
in the middle West. At least, he will not 
buy them unless they are sponsored by a 
well known banking firm. And, as already 
stated, such firms do not take up with such 
small enterprises. Until the West and South 
have saved up more investment capital of 
their own, their smaller business units. will 
have to be financed with difficulty, as at 
present. This is unfortunate in many ways, 
but it is a condition and not a theory. 


Good Municipal Bonds 


ARELY has the investing public been 

offered a greater variety of good State 
and city bonds than at the present time. 
There has been a boom in these securities, 
and they are not as cheap as they were a 
year ago. But, for conservative investors 
who demand absolute safety rather than 
high interest, such bonds are still most 
desirable. 

All State and municipal bonds are free 
from the federal income tax. Practically 
all State bonds are free from taxation in the 
hands of residents of the particular States 
that issue them. About half the States 
have laws which exempt from local taxation 
in the hands of residents the bonds of cities 
and towns in those States. Thus, a State 
or municipal obligation which on its face 
returns only a little over 4 per cent interest 
is really a much more fruitful investment 
than that, because there are no taxes to pay. 
Any banker or dealer in securities can furnish 
information regarding the tax laws, or this 
magazine will do so. 

The following bonds have been offered 
for sale in the last few months. Some of 
them may have been entirely disposed of by 
the time you read this, or the prices may have 
gone up or down. But when this article 
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“Never a Need to 
Worry” 


With the Corbin Cylinder lock on guard. 
It has the highest degree of security, and 
serves as an effectual barrier to thievery. 
| The front door cylinder is the same as that used on the finest office 
or public building and it has advantages which are peculiar to itself. 
Catalog K112 tells of them. Sent on request. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago New York Philadelphia 


For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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Do dusty roads 
bother you? 


Dont you often find the fun of 

a ride or a waik through the 
country marred by the dust—aren’t 
there days when you are fairly choked 
with the clouds raised by passing auto- 
mobiles, your shoulders white with 
dust, your clothes all but ruined? 








And haven’t you seen that dust float 
over the lawns into fine homes, making 
the verandas uninhabitable and ruining 
costly furnishings? 











And did you ever notice how rain on 
a grade gullies out the side of the 
macadam, making it rough as the rocky 
road to Dublin, necessitating costly re- 
pairs? By way of contrast, how would 












Boston 
Pittsburgh 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


THE PATERSON MFG, CO., Ltd: 











é N 





New York State Highway. 
Mapicton. N. ¥ 


Constructed with ““Tarvia X.” 


you like to live in a township that bonds 
its macadam with Tarvia? 


The roads then are dustless, mudless, 
smooth — the air is pure and clean—the 
adjacent lawns green and fresh, and 
you can ride or walk in comfort. 


What’s the use of paying taxes to 
maintain roadways that not only create 
a nuisance but don’t stand the stress 
of modern traffic? 


If your town isn’t a Tarvia town yet, 
why not get after the local road author- 
ities till they make it one! 


There’s economy as well as civic 


beauty in tarviated roads. 


Booklets regarding the Tarvia treatment free on request 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
a —? aoa 





Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney,N.S, 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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was written the following bonds could be 
obtained at the prices here stated: 


1904 
1924-34 
ly 1915-24 

a ne 5 1924, 1934 
1953 


New York State 4% 
California State 4 


Missouri State 
Utah State 
Essex County, N. J. 





N° advertisement is accepted for the financial sec- 

tion of MCCLURE'S until after careful investi- 
gation by trained experts of the personal integrity of 
the advertiser and of the soundness of the proposition. 
While we can not guarantee the result in any partic- 
ular case, the acceptante of the advertisement by us is 
evidence of the strongest character that the advertiser 
is worthy of public confidence. 











1915-1932 
1932-1934 
1938 
1944 
1915-39 
1942 

1948 

1963 

1943 


3 
4 
4 

Chicago 4 
Cleveland 4 
Atlantic City, N. J. 4" 
Rochester 4 
San Francisco 5 
New Orleans 4 
Richmond, Va. 4, 
Albany, N. Y. 4 
Portland,Oregon 4 
Port of Seattle, 
Wash. 
Dallas, Texas 


V4 1928-46 
, 1914-53 
) 1942 

l4 


Montreal 1954 


INVESTORS 


should not be without this free Booklet. 
It points the way to valuable invest- 
ment possibilities in 


6% Farm Mortgages 


on me GROUND 
on improved fertile lands that are steadily 
enhancing in value. “We're Right on the 
Ground.”” We've been here thirty years and 
no customer has ever suffered a loss through 


0 us. Ask for “Booklet T"’ and list of offerings, 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


RIGHT 





1954 
1924 
1933 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Victoria, B.C. 


4 

, 4 

Augusta, Ga. 4 
4 

5 

5 

Alberta 5 


Calgary, 


Norte: Several of these bonds are to be 
had in $100 amounts. 


6 per because Wrecks 
legal int. rate is 8 to 12 per ound. Our stringent banking lars give 
7 the same proteetion you get at heme, a del be conient 

per cent when ve will pay you 
indo, 000. Write today for FREE book \e’, 


Est. 1883, Capital and Surplus over $350,000.00 
tie the rleh Big fi en Mn ° 


‘The rapid 
w "SAVINGS BANK Bae 





FINANCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 





deve lop- 
ment of 
Btreet 
RITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
Producers pay $10 to $100 each. Constant demand. Devote 
all or spare time. Past experience or lite-ary ability not 
required. No Correspondenc: School. Details free. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., 707 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Questions about financial, insurance, and in- 
vestment subjects from readers of MCCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE will be answered as promptly as 
possible by letter, and a few typical questions 
and answers will be published each month, 
without name or exact address. But, an 
evidence of good faith, inquiries must be ac- 
companied by name and address. All com- 


as 


BUY FROM FACTORY !55?487° 


Prints quicker, 
develops easier, shows better detail—than higher 
Priced gaslight papers. Send 25c for 3 doz. postals 
Or 4x6 paper— Money back guarantee—prepaid 
shipments Thousands of satisfied customers. 


PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., (Mfrs..) 6103 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


TY PEWRITERS waxis 


All the Standard Machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 
WHERE at 4 to's MFR'S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped with privilege of ex- 
amination, [23 Write for Illustrated Catalog H, 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 84.26 W. Lake St., Chicago, Tit 





munications will be treated confidentially, and 
readers are expected to regard answers in the 
same way. No charge is made for the service. 
Address all communications to 
ALBERT W. Atwoon, Financial Editor. 


_Cartoon, caricature, and illustrating taught in BOOK form. 
of our entire c = - = Wa with over 125 
t 
we = rite "$1 .00 
L OF PE RAWING, 
Washington, D. c 





Stock in the Movies 


Question: Would you advise the purchase of 
stock in the moving picture concern which sent me 
the inclosed invitation? Mrs. Blank, Texas. 


Answer: The motion picture business is 
not yet one which lends itself to general in- 
vestment. It is too risky, except for those 
who can afford to take large risks, in the hope 
of making large profits. I presume you are 
in the class of persons who prefer a moderate 
return on your money, with an assurance 
of safety. In time the moving picture in- 
dustry may become stable; but, at present, 





BUY 
THIS ROCKER 
Direct from $s 


Factory for 


Solid Quartered Oak — 30 inches 
wide, 24 inches deep, 36 inches high. 
Because of our original sectional 
method of shipping 3-4 pack- 
ing costs, 2-3 freight charges and 
1-2 factory floor space usually required are 
saved. Is it any wonder, then, that we can 
and DO save you big money on furniture? 
We are manufacturers — not a 
mail order house or jobbers or 
wholesalers. Write for the free 
book of 100 bargains in Brooks’ 
* Master Built’ Furniture. 


Brooks Mig. Co., 1906 Rust Ave. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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BRIDE’S NUMBER 


VOGUE 


Everyone who likes new ideas in 
clothes, jewelry, decoration, house 
furnishings, will like this newest Vogue. 
In it you will find the best things from 
all the best shops —everything for the 
trousseau and linen closet —and a great 
range of wedding gifts, both the 
simple kind and the elaborate kind. 


SUMMER FASHIONS 
Number, dated June Ist 

In Paris and New York the summer mode has 

crystallized. The favored styles are being 

universally worn. The hats, gowns and ac- 

cessories pictured in the Summer Fashions 

Vogue will stand the test of many months. 


Your Newsdealer 


may not have enough of either the May | 5th or 
the June Ist Vogue to fill last-minute orders. 
Secure to-day the May 15th Bride’s Number, 
now on sale—at the same time, tell your news- 
dealer you will surely want a copy of the 
June Ist Vogue. 


7. @. See ae 


443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CONDE NAST, Publisher 












































changing public whim, changing inventions, 
and the fact that the business is so new that 
its personnel is as yet rather shifting and un- 
certain, renders it unsuitable for a woman’s 
investment. 

The engraved certificate stating that you 
are one of a limited number of persons in 
your State invited to subscribe is probabl) 
“bunk.” Only a private or local enterprise 
limits the number of its owners. Once a 
concern decides to sell stock to the public 
all over the country, it desires as many 
stockholders as possible. This particular 
concern has been severely criticized for its 
exaggerated stock-selling literature by the 
leading trade organ of the motion picture 
business. 


No Cause for Alarm 


Question: About a year ago a widow having a 
small amount, $2500, was advised to buy three 
shares of Home Fire Insurance stock, for which 
she paid $720 a share. A short time ago she was 
sent three more shares without cost. She sawina 
recent market report that the last quoted price is 
390-410. | write to ask if she had better sell this 
stock and place her money in something more safe 
She does not understand what she has bought or 
the decline in price. 

E. C.G 9 lowa. 

Answer: The Home Insurance Company 
is one of the strongest, largest, and richest 
fire insurance companies in this country. 
While the fire insurance business is in a cer- 
tain sense hazardous, these big companies 
have pretty well eliminated risk, and the 
stock of this particular company is certainly 
a gilt-edge investment. 

Apparently your friend has made a profit 
in market price of $240 since she purchased 
the three shares of stock. This is a very 
large profit on such a small investment, and, 
in addition, she is now getting slightly more 
than five per cent interest on her original 
investment. I can not see that there is any- 
thing to worry about in regard to this stock. 
The company, even after increasing its 


| stock and giving new shares to its stock- 
| holders as a dividend, has a surplus of nearly 





fifteen million dollars. This probably means 
that if things go well there will sometime be 
another big extra dividend. 

I should be inclined to think that it would 
be rather a serious mistake to sell this stock. 
I am of this opinion because of the fact that 
this is one of the comparatively few stocks 
which have not declined in the last few years. 
Of course, the stock appears lower now than 
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“There are so many 


wonders in the Angelus 


that one can only speak of 
ANN A the ensemble effect—it is 
perfect. The Phrasing 
Lever is marvelous, almost 
PAVLOWA beyond belt, in its con- 
trol of the tempo; the 
Melodant brings out the 
melody exquisitely; while 
A = . i thetouchand tone coloring 

The Most Significant Testimonial | #*th« beieht of artistry 

e Ie is incomparable. 

Ever Accorded Any Player-Piano Sienealy youn, 


ANNA PAVLOWA. 





Joseph Hoffman, master of the piano; Jean de Reszke, 
the great tenor; Marcella Sembrich, peerless soprano; Edwin 
H. Lemare, England's finest organist; Kocian, the violinist; 
Mascagni, the composer—representative of many who produce music in various 


forms—have testified to the excellence of the ANGELUS. 


But the words of a woman who, more than any other that ever lived, translates the 
soul of music into movement and pose, are more significant than any, possibly except- 
ing the words of composers who translate the soul of music into songs to be sung. 


And here Mascagni’s words may be recorded: 
““The Angelus can give the complicated pieces more life and soul than any other instrument of its kind.”” 
cena aoe ie prt pte = Angelus Piano — An upright made expressly for the 


Grands . 
Lindeman & i In Canade—'The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 
Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON Agencies all over the world 
BRL EN TE TA TT IT 


Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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Plan Your Bathroom\ ‘¢@ 
with This Book 2 


ie spreads before you floor- 
plans and photographs of 26 
model bathroom interiors show- 
ing not only most appropriate de- 
signs of the essential fixtures, but 
also the little accessories which 
add so materially to personal 
convenience. 














Each fixture is pictured, fully described 
and priced. It will give you a wealth of 
ideas and suggestions for modern bath- 
room planning as well as modern bath- 
room equipment. 


Home builders to whom the difference 
in plumbing wares is mostly a mystery, 
should read the non-technical article on 
the initial cost, relative serviceability and 
upkeep of Mott’s Imperial Porcelain, 
Vitreous Ware and Enameled Iron Ware. 








This ‘*bathroom book ’’— invaluable 
when planning your house — will be 
mailed on receipt of 6c to cover postage. 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON 
WORKS 


1828 EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SUPREMACY nn" 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York 
Works at Trenton, N. J. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
Denver San Francisco Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Cleveland Adanta Washington 
St. Louis Kansas City Portland (Ore.) Seattle 


Salt Lake City 


CANADA: Mott Company, Limited 
107 Union Trust Bldg., Winnipeg 134 Bleury St., Montreal 
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The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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when your friend bought it, but in reality it 
is $240 higher, if you take into account the 
new issue. . 


Southern Railway Securities 


Question: | should very much like to have you 
explain the standing of Southern Railway common 
and preferred stock; and also Southern Railway 
bonds. Has the common stock any value at all, 
and, if so, upon what is that value based? 
notice that one of their 4 per cent bond issues sells 
at about 75. Are interest payments promptly 
met? Are these reliable bonds that will be taken 
up at par, and when do they mature? 

WH. B., Wisconsin. 


Answer: Thus far, the interest payments 
on the development and general mortgage 
bonds of the Southern Railway have been | 
promptly met. The bonds have been out- 
standing since 1906. General opinion holds | 
that this bond is gradually becoming stronger 
and will in the course of time be regarded 
as a high-grade investment. They will, 
mature in 1956. There is no doubt but that 
the Southern Railway has been steadily im- 
proving for a number of years past. Its 
future prospects are bright. There is no 
immediate reason why the company should 
be compelled to enter upon such non- 
productive expenses as railroads like the 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, and the | 
New Haven are compelled to make for such 
costly investments as large passenger sta- 
tions. Moreover, the opening of the Panama 
Canal and the general development of the 
South should see a marked improvement | 
in the value of ail railroads in that section. | 

For the last three years the company has 
earned a surplus of four or five million dollars | 
after paying dividends on its large issue of | 
preferred. stock, which, of course, comes | 
after the general mortgage bonds. This 
last year the dividend on the preferred 
stock amounted to 5 per cent. The stock 
should be regarded as a semi-speculative one, 
and the common stock is distinctly specula- 
tive. It would probably be unwise for the 
company to pay any dividends on its common | 
stock for at least two or three years to come. 

If you are interested in the Southern Rail- 
way, why do you not purchase the first 
consolidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds? 
These bonds are an absolutely first mort- 
gage on nine hundred miles of the system, | 
and come in ahead of the 4 per cent bonds. | 
They are distinctly a high-grade security, | 
and yet at current prices return 4.8 per cent 
on the investment. 


BALDWIN 


FINBAC 


ee cUP 








HYGIENIC 
CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
—It is a Necessity 
Its use will protect the health of your customers and 
employees and will save you money. 

Every well equipped office provides distilled or 
Spring water for general use. 

The common drinking cup or glass is a sort of con- 
tagion, and its use is prohibited by law. _ It is waste- 
ful because it is always rinsed before used. 

You can furnish Finback Cups for all and pay for 


them by the saving in 
the water used. if 





To replace the inexpensive 
vendor generally sold we offer 
without cost our ‘“To-Ka-Kup”’ 


DISPENSING CARTON 


Hung near the water cooler, it permits of 
250 cups being withdrawn one at a time 
Furnished by all stationers or sent post pre- 

paid for 80 cents. Sample cups free. 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
inking Cup Department B Worcester, Mass. 
For novelty advertising per- 


poses this cup has been furnished 
by the millions. Write for 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


. “ The Sub- 

The Substance of His House ....- of 
His House,” by Ruth Holt Boucicault (Little, 
Brown), is, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, the first book of its author. Mrs. 
Boucicault is better known to theater-going 
people than to readers of books. Naturally, 
we would expect a novel of the stage from the 
pen of an actress; but we do not get that in 
“The Substance of His House.” It is of 
modern life, and, in a way, it might be called 
a problem novel. The author has theories 
of her own, and to set these theories before 
the public she has put them in the form of 
fiction. It is not a comfortable love of which 
she writes; it is the love that tears and rends, 
the love that worthy women often give to 
unworthy men. The characters are English, 
but they spend their lives in California. The 
book is dedicated to Margaret Mayo: 


Friend of my heart, out of the years behind us 
I've plucked and weaved this chain of leaves 
for you, 
Knowing its little worth, except to bind us 
With one tie more which time cannot undo. 
Yours was the gift; and yours the faith unbroken 
When fate assailed and life but mocked my tears. 
Take now my thanks, and, though so slight the 
token, 
My love that grows still greater through the 
years. 


Margaret Mayo is the author of books her- 
self, but her books have been plays before 
they were “‘novelized.”” It would seem from 
this dedication that Miss Mayo (Mrs. 
Selwyn) believed that Mrs. Boucicault could 
write, and Mrs. Boucicault has made good. 


Cap’n Dan’s Daughter an Ande 
pleton) is one of Joseph C. Lincoln’s char- 
acteristic stories. The publisher tells us on 
the cover that “This novel has not been 
serialized.” If any one has read it in serial 
form, he may not read it again; but, to a 
person who has not read it at all, the fact 
that it has not appeared serially carries little 
weight one way or the other. | have noticed 
this statement on books before, and have 
wondered why it was made. “Cap’n Dan’s 
Daughter” is the story of an old salt whose 
daughter Gertrude, after her father came 


into some money, developed the qualities of 
a social climber. She was not one of the 
aggressive sort; she climbed according to 
her lights. They were not very bright lights, 
and she soon discovered that there was more 
happiness around the family lamp than in 
the gayer lights of her small world. There 
is always genial humor in Mr. Lincoln’s 
stories. Captain Dan’s character is as breezy 
as the salt sea air. He is a real person, and 
deserved all the devotion that his daughter 
gave him. 


It is always a pleasure to 
The Treasure read a book by Kathleen 
Norris. “The Treasure” (Macmillan), her 
latest story, has many of her earmarks. It 
is a good story and very human, as all her 
stories are. ‘‘Mother’’ was my first meet- 
ing with Mrs. Norris’ stories, and | am happy 
to say not my last. “Mother” will stand 
out in the list of her books as “My Little 
Sister” stands preéminent among the stories 
written by Elizabeth Robins. ‘The Treas- 
ure’’ is a very different story from ‘‘ Mother,” 
but, as we have all had “treasures” once or 
twice in our kitchens, this story will appeal 
to housekeepers. It is not only human but 
humorous. It is not every woman who 
wants to give the reins into the hands of even 
a treasure; at the same time, it is not a bad 
plan, if the treasure is really a treasure, as 
was the one in this story. 


“The Gay Adven- 
The Gay Adventure ture,” by Richard 
Bird (Bobbs-Merrill), is a brain-relaxing 
book. It is all romance and adventure, 
impossibility and improbability. No such 
people could be in real life, and it is not 
often that one finds them in fiction. The 
author has a pleasant style; he writes as if 
he enjoyed what he wrote and expects his 
readers to enjoy it with him. There is a lot 
of fun in the book, but it is not always of the 
highest order. The characters are English 
and the scene is laid in England, London 
being the headquarters of this gay and festive 
party. Mr. Bird knows how to write, and 
he knows how to make a good story, and 
some day he will write a better one than 
“The Gay Adventure.” 
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GUARANTEED - PLUMBING - FIXTURES 


ge name, reputation, and appearance of 
“‘>tandard” plumbing fixtures should make 


your choice of bathroom equipment easy. 
Their sanitary perfection, moderate cost, unparalleled 
utility and superior quality make them the best at any price. 


“Modern Bathrooms” —Everyone who is planning to build should send for a copy of 
**Modern Bathrooms’’—100 pages in color. It shows practical, modern bathrooms at 
costs ranging from $78.00 to $600.00 with prices of each fixture in detail. Floor plans, 
ideas for decoration, tiling, accessories, together with model equipment for kitchens anid 
laundries, are also shown. Sent free. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the home and who demand “Standard” quality at less ex- 
for Schools, Office Buildings, Public Institu- pense. All “Standard” fixtures, with care, 
tions, etc., are identified by the Green and will last a lifetime. And no fixture is gen- 
Gold Label, with the exception of one brand uine wnless tt bears the guaranice label. In 
of baths bearing the Red and Black Label, order to avoid substitution of inferior fix- 
which, while of the first quality of manu- tures, specify “Standard” goods in writing 
facture, have a slightly thinner enameling, (not verbally) and make sure that you get 
and thus meet the requirements of those them. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mf. Co. Dept. E Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York . . . 35 W. Sist Street Cleveland . : cape pate an. 
son 8 


Chicago . . 900 8. Michigan Ave. Can.” 20-28 Jack 
. 1215 Walnut Street Nashville.” 3B “Teath Avenue Strest Besdon, EC. 61-80 Holborn Viaduct 
: treet, E. New, Orle Baronne ‘on : 
Montreal, Can. 215  Ooristine Bldg. 

vonshire 





sco 119 Rialto Bldg. louow iH - Ww Main Street , Tex. 
. "aia West 11th BF, — oo * gan Antonio, Tex., 212 Losoya Street 
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amounts are typed 











It is for you 


It shows how you can save hours of clerical time 


Without this all-around machine, 
your billing clerk goes through three 
time consuming acts: 

Act 1.—Writing the bill. 

Act 2.—Footing. 

Act 3.—Proving the total. 

This complete correspondence 
typewriter does all three simultane- 
ously. With cold steel accuracy, it 
automatically foots and proves your 
bills while it types them. 

It soon pays for itself in this saving 
of clerical time alone—to say nothing 
of the errors prevented. 

You owe yourself an early investi- 
gation. 

Your first doubt will be: ‘*Can I be 
sure that this machine is accurate?’’ 

Zi That is answered by the United 
States Sub-Treasury and prominent 
banks throughout the country, who 
use it constantly. 

Your next, “Can I apply it to my 
present billing system?’’ 

That is answered by thousands of 
business offices and retail stores— large 
and small- who are using it without 
the slightest change in system. 

It does your work your way. 

A new illustrated folder —““The Story of a Day's Work”’ describes the 
ieaseuciagty, & pela vat tho-enme for che Raaiagen Adding ond elms 
matenseas, “The Sich ofa Bay's Welk” culties « really wont-wblle 
message for any employer of clerical or stenographic belp—regardless of 


the size of his business. You would hardly want to miss it—so while you 
think of & send for your copy ~ TODAY. 


Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated 





Totals are shown 
here as fast as the 








The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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How it saves time 


Take a simple case. Suppose you are typing a bill and 
your first item is 50 Ibs. coffee @ .31 6-10—amount $15.80. 
When you come to the amount, press $15.80 


- + + + 
HVOOODODOVO 
The frgures are typed on the bill head. _. 


Now look in thetotalizer! Right in front of you it Box] 
flashes 0 000 O15 80 ae 

Now for your next item: Call it a barrel of flour 
(a) $7.28. Type 7.28 — 


0D9@OOGHOO 


The totalizer immediately shows the total of the two 
amounts—0-000 023 08 

Thetotal is alwaysthere assoon asthe figuresare typed. 

Now touch the subtracting lever and enter the foot- 
ing shown in the totalizer. Press 23.08 


Your correct total is typed before you. Your total- 
izer now shows O 000 000 00 
That row of cyphers proves that the total has been 


correctly entered. Not a moment has been wasted. 
Send today for ““The Story of a Day’s Work.’’ 

















REMINGTON 
Adding and Subtracting 
TYPEWRITER 


( WAHL MECHANISM) 


c € v y es lis, s) 
New York (Branches Everywhere)” remiics ‘Brand isin paper, carbon. paper 


and ribbon. Write to our nearest office. 





Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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“DAT CREAM OF WHEAT DONE SHORE MAKE HIM GROW, MISSY.” 


: Pointed by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 





The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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‘ 
Sheds Water 
Like a Duck’s Back 


The WAXTITE package is 
the biggest advance in ready- 
to-eat cereal foods since Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
were introduced. These famous 
flakes now reach your table as 
they left our ovens—crisp, fresh 


and tender. 7 
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Williams 
Talc Powder 


Exquisitely soft and fluffy. “Takes 
the burn out of sunburn.” 

For the toilet and nursery Will- 
iams’ Talc Powder is the choice 
of the most discriminating people. 





Four perfumes, refined—distinctive: Violet, 
Carnation, Rose, Karsi (Oriental perfume). 
Patented hinged-cover boxes. 





YOUNG WOMAN 


of today finds it a convenience tc 
have in her pocket or chatelaine bag 
a little Talc Powder and a pocket 
mirror. A Williams’ Vanity Box 
supplies just this want. It is heavily 
silver-plated and fitted with mirror 
and powder puff: 
Send seven 2c. stamps (l4c.) for the 
Vanity Box or eight 2c. stamps (16c.) for 
the Vanity Box and a miniature can of 
Williams’ Talc Powder, either odor. 
Address 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Talc Dept., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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THE SCHWEINLER PREDS 





